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i.sis 10 
i,;a^ 17 

MIW 
^ S21SH 

' 37 -1 

B.m 1 
le.sjaas 

lO.ilS 34 
S,SG9 7 

s;(M 1 

isloiii 'i 

S;044M 


11 

17,001 49 

I'iiw 

311)05 76 
6.«l 30 
12,551 97 

'iSV. 
iSiS 

i.eesos 

,J:S!! 

633 89 
1.798 04 
2^378 88 
8,020 40 
S(9S1 

s.4ias3 

18.378 15 
8,320 4i 
8,79142 
9^339 40 

3S,0i«78 

3,82-2 83 


111,187 08 

itSS? 

lis 

BT,OU 74 
IS. 889 84 

751301 38 

37;3S7e4 
10,50H S7 

"SSI! 

4«.B04 58 

3!,4Zt 99 
101,555 81 

Ssl 
si 

4.49S8S 
4,^02 42 
H2>i9 11 

74,308 91 
46,741 01 

1«7;1h B9 
403.372 99 
10,803)8 




ass 

67|U18 Sg 

S3;ies9» 


S.5S117 
10,i» 11 
0,033 6( 

1 1^847 SI 


^''wr 


4,8H)i!8 


■iiii 

IMS 00 
I.CIMT11 

13.17J 01 
8,973 80 

l!?BS0 04 
t;»6 90 

417 00 


1.B8SM 
18;306 94 

MS 

55.53160 

4li61S 47 

87 00 


51,027 05. 
3,978 79 
3.Sei5i 
2.870 03 

21.086 !0 
1,011 OS 
6,2)10 40 

wl 

17^479 6» 
2.2SS74 


3^702 W 

••-11 


11,774 SO 
3,200 00 


7,8-21 67 
1636 70 
22,588 BS 

*^3S 


loiaosEe 


3,179 8i 


47,1M05 
3,083 23 


31.303 80 
5,153 23 


li,M8M 
S7.B48M 

as.MnDS 

S,«»50 


s.sii u 

S!SS 

is,ioe 57 
so,5no IS 

1,239 83 


Isi 

i,a»n8 


40,900 00 

ass 

3l,9»i30 


41,270 si 
40,033 47 
86,1108 88 

33,893 21 
35,118 27 
2,713 01 


1700.159 W 


11,181,640 5S 


1098.510 88 


»3J8,S47 69 


(.^40,91246 


».,,»^ 


(S,BSB,8S10J 


tl,364,877»l 


11.161,182 78 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Allegan 

Anlrlui'^I"! 

bS"?:::::;;: 

BcnzEe 

Berrien 

Bnnch 

OalhouQ 

Ulurlevoix.. 
CheboygBn.. 
Oblppewa... 

Cll&ton 

DelM 

Batons 

Qr. I^^avel'■G 
Unciol 

Hoaehtoai:: 

HnrSo 

Insbiim 

IwbelVsII".' 

KaUiubzoo.. 

Kevoenavr.. 
Lapeet 

Leelanaw... 

LlTingnon" 
Maekrnac ... 

Hacomb 

H>nUt««„.. 
Marquette. 

MecoBta 

Meaemiaoe. 
Midland .„.. 
Monroe 

Maikegoo... 

Newaygo 

Oafclanil 

Onlnnagon.. 

Snginaw"'"; 
Sanilac 

31. Clair....; 
St. Joseph .. 

Taacola 

Van Buren.. 
Waihtensw. 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



1»3,7M 131.8fl8 8.( 



1,K»( 

2,3G0 
TW135 

s,aMoo 



43W .. 

ssnoo 

1690 00 
» 474 61 
M3S0 



13,918 
1S.4S8X8 

] 0,901 ao 

4,'8U23 



4,8S8 

10,991 50 
SWOO 



ID, 149 3» 
31440-" 



e,710 49 
5,4 13 00 
1»,?[2 00 



3,69179 

9,US40 
11,834 83 

1,797 99 
12,410 13 

1,919 GO 

2,9l!7 00 



WaO.OaS 34 t79 OS t» 34 11,696,971 



SUPEBINTENDENrS REPORT. 



COUNTIES. 


i 


If 


lis 


If 


1 


Jl 


III 


t| 
ll 
III 


tit 


jih 












11 


a) 


m 

i,m; 

1,138 












1,2SS 
Ml 


'■s: 
"i 


Bief 77 


tl33 77 














348 as 

407 14 


"" 






noil 

99 Sf 

lOflO 












00 00 

MOO 
73 OO 
























\ 


a 


s,oi; 

s 

],M1 


79 34 
43 0( 
































11 


16 


M 


« 








71167 
















60 J4 






31 
t 


2Sf 

J 
""ei 


2,sn 
joi 

475 
1,«M 

!,;« 

■s 

!:S 

8,36,' 

l,B7! 
2,038 

"Xia 

I,3K 


SMOO 


'1 

£ 

lli 


1 

41 
171 

J 
""iol 
'"iii; 

ai; 

3i\ 


s 

1 
'••g 

1 

l;S 

\JKt 
1,011 

Iffl 

■•s 

i 


sonc 

17 6« 


















«B4J 

iaoc 

131 88 
UK 

■•ii 

737 33 
ITOBS 

sow 

89 00 




















■aw 


















is 






























100 (X 




















Bias) 
i»m 

OS 41 
19 li 

3613a 












1 

( 


lU 
















&"i?ev:vr::;;-- 


GO IH 
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9weo 
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5 

ID 
4< 
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S4fiO 
B4 to 

144 la 


08 90 






MO 00 






M7»l 






woo 










ass 00 










1 


13 


l,53t 


39 es 










313 02 


w 












*i 


4i 


'n 


1S3U 










1 


m 
"'"ai 


1 

1,711 










1! 
33 


l.W 


43S 
2,28B 


11 


379 37 














SS 








«« 









PUBLIC INSTKOCTION. 

TABLK VI.— COHTISDED. 



COUNTIES. 


1 


Jl 


4 = 1 


1" 


i 


Jl 


Hi 

jit 


11 


?:1 


li 




"1 


B,«! 


1 


SHTGB 




3 


1,09: 

1,871! 






jrsai 


sSu--;-;;--- 


198 38 

13 U 
SWTS 


iwoo 


IB1K> 




fl 25 


IWSJ 




3U3tt 








Town 


LOST 


1M13 


1B8,»5 


il3.STe 92 


» 


7,773 


7S,Ba* 


J9,0M57 


T3.0S9 IS 


SM,8BSM 





C0DMTIE3. 


ii 


si 


2 = 

ii 


1 


1- 


■3'* 




3i 
91 
K 
K 

ai 

SD 
tl 

8 
K 

SI 

w 

3» 
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71ft( 
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a* 
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H!B( 

1B3CK 
24 « 
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4ei K 

40048 
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SUPERINTEKUENT'S REPORT. 



TABI.E VII.— COMTIKDED. 



COUNTIES. 


1 


111 






1 


III 




IS 

31 
16 

31 
SO 


11 

],SllflfiU 
15SM 


1 

127 

1 

we 

13S 

m 

'a 

KL5 

1 

276 










IIIU 

10 K 

il'ii 

sow 

334 76 
89 39 
209 78 
354 at 
lid 00 
270 ED 
481 SI 

li 

4e<» 

•ss 

11 N 
4iS41 
4U4« 
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S30 


kSEsS...-"-'™ ^:r.:::::::::::::::::: 
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Ogmiww _ 
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SO 

1 

9) 


21 

1.17 IN 
140 7S 
IWOO 


173 U 
449 SI 

S7S02 
29,180 

S6S75 
3S3S7 
173 03 


ll 








































,,„. 


110,413 60 


U^BB 


»18,W7 SO 


211 


10.834 



PDBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



CODNTT. 


Wuehb Hsld. 


Date. 


Oo,„.cro,. 


Ho. 
n>u"d. 


Emimditu 


ES. 


XS 


Sli^i" 


TolaL 


Allegan 


Allegan 


Sept. ifl-ib'i;i; 

*ep't,ai-i7::::: 

March aiM»'..". 
Aug. 15^16 

Aug. K-^"'.V. 

i:|:K:::: 

Sept.B-l» 

March S6-U.. 
March a-as... 
Aug. 19-JJ...,. 

Ang. 11-18 

Oct.afl-Nov.l. 
April 1-0 

Oct n-is".::::; 

April 1-S 

oct.*2i-!5.i;;;i 
iSi'Si,:::-: 

BHz± 

»,S":-.::: 

SftS?::::: 

Aug. 26-30 

£ft!ii:::::: 

Aug. SO-SO..... 
Dot. i9-Nov, 1. 

Aug, iB-esI"" 

April 1-6 

April 8-11 


E,W'. Putniia"" 

'pTKS' 

Samuel Johnaoii!' 
Rev.E. Uudge.... 

Sii 

Lavrts McLouth.. 
Wesley Emery.... 
Jno. Became..... 

Joaeph Estnlirook 

IT, A. Ford 

N.n.Wal bridge 


70 

in 

s 
1 

30 


$129 6S 

"i'i 

12SB0 

138 00 

II 

lOBBI 

SI 00 
MM 
64M 

77 « 

11 

B3M 
43 00 
152 76 
147 00 
fiOBO 
BBOt 

26 OC 
63 00 
13 DC 

II 
,11 

7700 
lODOO 

,5?S! 

»2t6 

iseso 

78 2! 


■«o« 

"tooo 

teoe 

■"woo 

•"UK 
50 oc 

-60-00 
48 4! 

""m'oo 
"wos 

60 0( 
ST 06 

eooo 
eooo 

-WW 

OS 00 

20 00 

-ioM 

0140 




Blakely School ."houaa 














sr- 




ITIOS 






























iS"- 










SIS'— 














BOSS 


KBlsmaioo .. 


VicVsbnrg__ 

Cedar 9priiiga._ 


'SSS 












Livingston _ 


























II S;;:;::: 

i.owig MlLouVii:: 

Clark Stan Ion 

I. W. Morley 

L!'A"pa?k".''-'!;::: 

Danlpl Putnam... 
ILlLKrali- 

O.F, It Belloiva.. 
E. V. W. Brokliw. 






















S'-"- 


ffii!^r.'°::-.;: :■;;:;:: 


51 S 


Oaceola.... 


S,^\l::: ""■■■: 




S»glnaw 


Saginaw 
















St. Joseph.. 
















Washtenaw 
Wayne 




SS 













Whole number of county Institutes 46 

Total enrollment 2^2 

Average enrollment at each Institute 02 

Amount of county fund expended $3,902 83 

Amount of State appropriation to county institutes expended 1,231 25 



Total espenditnrea at county institutes $5,134 08 



SUPERINTENDENT'S KEPOKT. 
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TABLE IX.—GBADED SCHOOLS,— Miscellaneous Items Compiled from Beports of 

Superintendents and Principals, October 30, 1878. 



SOHOOI-S. 



Ada 

Adrian 

Albion 

Allegan 

Alma _ 

AlmoDt 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

Armada 

Athens 

Atlantic Mine. 

Angusta 

Battle Creek 

Bay Citv 

Belloviflo 

Benton Harbor 

Berrien Springs 

BIgKapids 

Birmingham 

Bllssfleici 

Bioomingdale 

Bronson 

Byron 

Calumet 

Cambria Mills 

Capac 

Carrollron 

Carson City 

Casso polls 

Cedar Springs 

Central Mine 

Centrcville 

Cercsco 

Champion 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 

Chesaning 

Clifton 

Clinton 

Clio 

Coldwater 

Coopersville 

Coral 

Dansvillo 

Davisbnrgh 

Pearborn 

Decatur 

Detroit 

De Witt 

Dexter 

Dowagiac 

Dryden 

£ast Saginaw 

East Tawas 

ICcorso 

Erie 

Escanaba 

Evart 

Fenton 

Flat Uock 

Flint 

Flushing 

Fort Gratiot 

Frankfort 

Fremont Centre 

Galesbnrg 

Goodrich 



SUPBBINTKNDBMT, 

oa Principal Tkachxb. 



0. J. Stilwell 

W.IL Payne 

£. C. Thompson 

E. D. Barry 

C. B. Blackmar 

Geo. Grant 

F. S. Dewey 

W. S. Perry 

A. M. Keeler 

J. C. Salisbury 

A. F. Rees 

H. Daniels, Jr. 

1. L. Stone 

L W. Moriey 

J. H. Coonradt 

G. W.Davis 

M. W. Smith 

T. C. Garner 

A. M. Webster 

CO. Hoyt 

J. F. Smith 

J. P. Borton 

E. M. Plunkett 

E.T.Curtis 

S. T. Morris 

G. E. Bates 

Mrs. E. J. Demorest.. 

S. G.Millard 

H.C. Rankin 

N. H. Walbridge 

R. B. Drake 

L. B. Antisdale 

Franklin Bender 

O. H. Chamberlain... 

O. B. Weed 

X. A. Richards 

W. A. Fallass 

C. H.May 

W.W.Wendell 

A. D. Metz 

J. S. Crombie 

J. H. Rose 

C. L. Frazier 

E. D. North 

J. P. Gordon 

F. R.Ward 

H. Upton 

J. M. asm 

0. F. Burt 

C. F. Field 

C. O. Tower 

C. E. Messer 

J. O. Jones 

K. E. Perry 

O. J. Roberts 

E. V. Delphey 



D. R. Hall 
Newton Wiest... 

G. E. Cochran 

C. F. Adams , 

T. W. Crissey 

J. L. Spenser 

F. Garbutt 

J. W. Harden 

Jas. Wa mock, jr., 
J. W. Cupples.— 
T. E. W. Adams,, 



Salary 


No. 


OP 


Av. No. OP PupiiJ 


TO KACU 


1^ 
1- 


of 


Teacukrb. 




Tkaciieb. 




Sapt. 












or Prin. 


Male. 


Female. 


Prim. 
Dept 


Gram. 
Dept. 


H. 8. 
Dept. 


it 


$400 


1 


1 


27 


19 




9 


1,850 


2 


26 


40 


48 


36 


10 


1,000 




12 








93^ 


1,000 




11 


40 


41 


23 


10 


600 




2 


49 


89 


37 


9 


bOO 




4 


4» 


36 


24 


10 


1,100 




10 


47 


43 




10 


1,800 




32 


51 


43 


39 


10 


700 




2 
2 








9 


850 


40 


36 


46 


9 


040 


2 
2 


2 

1 

23 








9 


040 








9 


1,600 


45 


39 


34 


10 


1,700 


o 


42 


46 


35 


28 


10 


650 


2 


1 


44 


35 


30 


10 


850 


1 


6 


44 


33 


26 


9 


665 


1 


3 


66 


64 


60 


9X 


1,100 


1 


11 


64 


65 


35 


10 


800 
600 


2 

1 


3 
2 








10 


65 


36 


32 


9 


600 


1 


o 


66 


20 


31 


9 


700 1 


3 

1 








9 


650 


1 


38 


19 


17 


10 


2,150 


8 


17 


G9 


60 


60 


10 


375 
650 




1 
o 








8X 


57 


39 


43 


10 


400 




8 


%\ 


31 




10 


400 




3 


47 


35 


30 


10 


1,000 




4 
4 








» 








10 


7-20 
875 




3 

4 








9 


60 


48 


54 


10 


280 
1,000 




1 
2 








8 








10 


760 




n 

9^ 


44 


38 




10 


800 




6 


44 


45 


28 


10 


700 
900 




3 

1 








10 


42 


62 




10 


800 
440 




3 
I 








10 


46 


66 




9 


1,100 




18 


40 


32 


30 


10 


360 




o 


60 


4:i 


32 


9 


650 




2 


05 


31 


6;} 


9 


900 




3 


42 


28 


27 


10 


350 




1 


38 


40 




10 


450 




1 


66 


66 




9 


800 




6 


4'i 


42 


78 


9>^ 


8,300 
650 




230 








10 




1 


49 


27 




9 


800 




6 


64 


41 


31 


10 


1,000 




6 


46 


42 


25 


10 


650 




1 


38 


47 




10 


2,300 




48 


62 


41 


32 


10 


950 




3 


49 


36 


35 


10 


405 




1 


60 


22 




9 


"*'*96o* 




2 

6 








9 


60 


60 


45 


9 


600 
1,000 




3 
7 








10 


64 


39 


28 


10 


500 
1,600 




2 
32 








10 


41 


39 


2!) 


10 


700 
HOO 
7oO 




3 

3 
n 








10 








10 


4:> 


30 


33 


10 


650 
5CK) 




3 
3 








10 


rt,- 


6S 


36 


10 


660 




1 


:;:> 

1 


35 




10 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE IX.— Continued. 



SCHOOLS. 



Grand Haven 

Grand Ledge 

Grand Rapids 

GrandTille 

Grass Lake 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harrisville 

Hart 

Hastings 

Hersey 

Holland 

Holly 

Hoaghton 

Howell 

Hubbardston 

Hudson 

Imlay City 

Ionia 

Jackson, No. 17 

Jonesvillo 

Kalamazoo 

Lake Linden 

Lamont 

Lansing 

Lapeer „ 

Lawrence 

Lawton 

Lexington 

Linden 

Lisbon 

Lowell 

Ludington 

Mackinac 

Manchester 

Manistee 

Marine City 

Marquette 

Marshall^ 

Mason _ 

Memphis 

Mendon 

Menominee 

Mlddleville 

Midland City 

Monroe 

Morenci 

Morley 

Mosheryille 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Morris 

Mt. Pleasant 

Mulr 

Muskegon 

Napoleon 

Nashville 

Negaunee 

Newaygo 

New Baltimore 

Now Buffalo 

New Haven 

New Troy 

Nlles 

Northport 

Northville 

Nunica 

Ontonagon 

Orion 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ovid 

Owosso 

Oxford 

Parma 



SCPKRINTEXDENT 

oa PRINCIPAL Teaches. 



Horace Phillips... 

L. D. Niles 

A. J. Daniels 

Geo. Hummer 

Eugene Miller..... 
S.E. Whitney 

D. £.Ha8kins 

A. J. Grout 

Elmer Bangs. 

L N. Mitchell 

J. G. Van Winkle.. 

L r. Bangs 

M. H. Carleton..... 
M. J. Whitney 

E. B. Fairfield Jr.. 

A. V. Phister 

A. Gumaer 

R. V. Langdon , 

J. W. Ewing 

J. B. Glasgow 

H.B.Gass 

Austin George 

W.Bath 

G.W.Cole 

C. A. Sanford 

O. G.Owen.... 

J. W. Simmons 

J.F.Jordan 

L N. Brainerd 

J. H. McFarlan 

Addle B. Weaver., 

J. A. May 

J. N. Foster 

J. U. Lean 

J. K. Miller 

U. Bemiss 

C. J. Eeynick 

E. M. Russell 

H. N. French 

IX J. Darrow 

Wm. Bellis 

J. W. Bentley 

A. B. Rosen berry.. 
C. H. Van Arroan.. 

M. K. Beisher 

C. T. Harris 

O. M. Ranger 

J. T. Delzell 

G. N. Howe 

Wesley Sears 

J. A. Chapell 

A. L. Deuel 

R. B. Hllliard 

C. L. Houseman... 

T.C.Williams 

Romeyn Paine 

V. B.Cochran , 

L N.Collins 

L L. Forbes 

E. 3L Stephenson. 

H. A. Hoicomb 

J. S. Parden 

B. R. Gass 

W.J. Cox 

L W. Barnhardt... 
R. L.Corbett 

E. J. Wiley 

F. O. Wickham 

R. J. Barr 

B. A. Nevens 

H. M. Enos 

K. H. Croweli 

E. G. Arnold 

L. E. Irland 



Salary 

of 

Supt 

or Prin. 



91,000 
450 

2,000 
000 
900 

1,600 
800 
700 
430 
850 
600 
700 
600 

1,600 

1,000 
360 
900 
700 

1,400 

1,000 
800 

1.800 

1,200 
600 

1,200 

1,200 
700 
600 
600 
450 
360 
800 

1,000 
810 

1,000 

1,400 
800 

1,000. 

1,600 

1,000 
600 
800 

1,(N)0 
600 
800 

1,200 
600 
260 
400 

1,200 



750 
600 

1,210 
600 
600 

1,460 
700 
700 
600 
400 
360 

1,200 
460 
800 
600 
760 
460 
700 
700 
800 
900 
600 
600 



No. or 
Teachebs. 



Male. 



1 
2 

10 



2 



Female. 



17 
3 

77 
4 
8 
6 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
9 
6 
9 
9 
2 
6 
8 

13 

18 
4 

89 
6 
1 

25 

14 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
6 
9 
2 
5 

13 
3 
13 
18 
7 
2 
8 
6 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 

2 
3 

11 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1« 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
6 
6 
9 
3 
3 



av. no. of fcpils to each 
Teacher. 



Prim. 
Dept. 



49 



43 
66 
39 
66 
41 
46 
84 
46 
43 
68 



47 
40* 



as 

66 
46 
47 
68 
40 
46 
36 



67 
44 

36 
36 
49 
62 
50 
60 



60 

46 4 

4» 

48 

«;{ 

64 

48 



Gram. 
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CONDITION AND NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In observing the condition of the public schools of the State they will very 
naturally be divided into three classes, the larger village and city systems, the 
smaller graded schools, and the rural schools. While these several classes of 
schools are distinct in many respects, and while their peculiar features should be- 
more clearly defined than they are, as yet, still, as a part of the school system, they 
are mutually dependent upon and responsible for each other. That they may 
together constitute a system of public schools it is necessary that they be dis- 
tinct in their methods yet harmonize in their action. Our schools depend 
mainly for their support upon public opinion. In the cities we can rely ou 
this to be steady, consistent and self-respecting. It finds anchorage in the few 
wise, strong minds who give character to all large communities. Emerson 
says: '^ There needs but one wise man in a community and all are wise, so 
great is the contagion." 

Responsibility is, of necessity, conservative and preservative. Wo need never 
despair of the steady growth and profi:ress of our larger city systems of schools. 
Like the scoffer in Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," those who come to tear 
down, remain to build up and preserve. Such has been repeatedly, almost 
constantly, the experience of our best schools during the long period, of 
financial uncertainty and unrest through which we have been passing. The 
agitation has meanwhile quietly corrected many evils, and developed more and 
more the real strength of the true school in an enlightened community. 

This feature of the experience of the past few years is worthy of more than 
a passing recognition. In the light of these years we should have strong con- 
fidence in the future. We shall always find in the large towns a sufficient 
number of educated business and professional men to control public action in 
educational matters. With an appreciation of systematic, thorough training 
in the schools, but lacking time to devote to that work themselves, they have 
wisely given the immediate care of the schools into the hands of others in 
whom they had confidence, and whom they have held responsible for their 
success. To these men, the city superintendents of Michigan, and to the 
enlightened and public spirited school officers in all our larger communities, 
who have given form to their plans and seconded their efforts, we owe the 
steady progress of our schools. The current of public opinion has thus become 
massed and powerful in the right direction, and the reactionary tide has made 
but little headway against its onward course. It may be said with hardly a 
qualification that our larger schools are entirely local in their growth and char- 
acter ; that influences from within their own communities have shaped them 
and given them their type, they are the fairest outgrowth and truest exponent 
of our Michigan society in its best conditions. 

Thus the Department of Public Instruction can claim little credit for the 
character of these schools at any period of their growth, and it can now do them 
no better service than to record their success and to recognize their value as helps 
in the general cause of education in the State. That these schools of established 
and permanent character should recognize more fully their relation and responsi- 
bility to the smaller graded and the rural schools, I have no doubt. The best 
educational thought and experience of the State is in the employ of our larger 
city and village systems ; but to a certain degree it belongs to the whole school 
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system of the State. This relation has^ of late^ been more fully appreciated, 
and questions relating to the organization and scope of the smaller graded 
schools^ and to the supervision and management of the rural schools, have 
formed a large part of the discussions of the State Teachers' Associt^tion for 
some years past. As will be seen from Table VIII., a large number of city 
superintendents have been employed as conductors of institutes during the past 
year, and still others have assisted in the work as instructors. This has been to 
me one of the most gratifying features of the institute work. It will have 
an almost certain effect to break up the tendency to indifference and isolation 
which has been so characteristic of our school work. It will draw more and 
more attention to the condition and needs of the country schools, and cannot 
fail to result in great good to all classes of schools in the State ; while, further, 
I believe that the reflex influence of this enlarged study of the common school 
problem will be of especial value to the men themselves and to the schools which 
they represent. It was with this conviction that I some time since addressed a 
circular letter to superintendents of the city schools asking their views upon 
one or all of the following topics : 

1. The relation and value of the institute to the work of city schools. 

2. The relation of city schools to country schools^ 

3. What can the city superintendents do to help solve the problem of local su-- 
pervision 9 

My purpose was to embody the views thus elicited in a special department of 
this report. The replies were, for various reasons, so few that I decided not to 
carry out the plan at this time. I shall, however, repeat the request next year. 
A general expression from our leading teachers upon any subject of common 
and immediate interest to the schools of the State will be of great value to me 
in my work, and I am sure it will be worthy of a permanent record in the re- 
port of this Department. 

But while our larger graded systems ha^ve taken so definite and recognized 
a position in the school service, the two other classes of schools, referred to 
above, present several problems demanding the most serious consideration on 
the part of all. For the smaller graded schools there is needed a course of 
study adapted to their peculiar field of work, and a standard of attainment 
which shall be within reach of all schools of this class. The great need of th& 
rural schools is a more efficient system of local supervision. These are the 
problems of the hour. 

In discussing the reform needed in the smaller graded schools, wc must, first 
of all, recognize the fact that they cannot in many things take their shape and 
pattern from the schools of the larger cities. Even if their field of work 
were in other respects the same, it is evident that districts with an enumera- 
tion of 500 children and under cannot maintain the same course of study 
and variety and grades of school work as are possible in larger towns. Yet, 
the alternative in nearly all our smaller village schools seems to be ''full 
twelve-years' course or nothing," and the result in nearly every case is "noth- 
ing." The school drifts along with little purpose or definite intention. The 
public have very vague notions of its character, and slight respect for even it» 
best efforts. The pupils float through their grades with hardly any knowledge 
of the end which they are seeking. Changes of teachers are made for most 
flippant reasons. Where there is so little consideration for the school as a 
compact and continuous whole, the matter of supervision on the part of the 
principal seems of minor importance, and his best efforts are exhausted in 
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helping a few advanced pupils in their efforts to reach an impossible standard. 
This is, in far the greater number of cases, the result of trying to do in small 
village schools what can only be successfully accomplished in the largest 
towns. 

But, aside from the consideration of smaller teaching force and reduced 
classes, there is an inherent difference between the work required of the village 
school and that done in the city. The class of pupils is essentially different, 
and a far larger proportion of them are from the country. The great mass of 
non-resident pupils in the State are in schools of less than 500 scholars. It is 
probable that there are more teachers for country schools educated at Korth- 
ville, Parma, Galesburg, and Lowell, than in Detroit, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
and Grand Eapids. Thus the smaller graded school bears a much closer rela- 
tion to the ungraded schools of the country district than does the city school. 

This class of schools then demands a recognition as a separate element in the 
educational service. Its field is peculiar. It holds a very close relation to the 
normal work of the State, and in this respect possesses the widest opportuni- 
ties for usefulness. The population it serves is not as homogeneous or com- 
pact as that of our cities, but no class deserves better of the State, and upon no 
class so largely dejiends the future weal of the schools. 

With the purpose of calling particular attention to the needs of this class of 
schools, ill October last I invited a number of the principals of village schools 
to give me their views upon the following topics: — 

1. A ten-years^ course of study for our smaller Graded Schools preparatory to 
the " Common School Course^^ of the State Normal School. 

Wonltl not the completion of such a course be a great improvement upon the 
objectless work of many of our smaller schools? Might not the greater care 
bestowed upon these ten years do more for the pupils of the place, and give them a 
better training, than a weak effort at a twelve-years^ course never realized? Could 
wo not thus encourage manv to avail themselves of the professional advantages 
offered by the State Normal School? I have thought that such a plan would be 
especially advantageous to the ungraded schools in helping them to a better class of 
teachers, and that the reflex influence of the Normal School upon the graded school 
would be equally valuable. 

2. ITie relation of the Village School to those of the Township. 

In it not possible to have these two branches of our school system much more 
closely identified in work to their mutual advantage? The great mass of non-resi- 
idnnt pupils is in the smaller schools. The discussion of this topic is therefore 
OHpecially fitting for the men in charge of these schools. 

The answers to the first of these topics were so appreciative of the condition 
of the schools, and so enthusiastic in favor of any reform which would give 
them more definite character, that I cannot do better than to quote, at length, 
from the letters of a number of these gentlemen. 

Mr. J. H. McFarlan, of Linden, Genesee county, says: "I have long been of 
the opinion that, as a rule, our small graded schools aim at too much and accom- 
plish too little. If the course of study were sliortened the work could be done 
more thoroughly. If our small graded schools sustained the same relation to 
the Normal School that our city schools do to the University, I think a new im- 
pulse would be given to this department of public instruction. The small 
schools lack a head. We need centralization to give us strength and harmony.'' 

Mr. A. N. Woodruff of Watervliet, Berrien county, says : "I think a ten-years' 
course of study for our smaller graded schools, preparatory to the 'Common 
School Course ' of the State Normal School, would be of inestimable benefit to 
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the pupils in the smaller graded schools, and render the work of the teachers 
more thorough and satisfactory. I believe the schools of this class need to be 
placed where the discipline and instruction will form a true connecting link be- 
tween the district school and the State Normal School and other schools 
with advanced courses of instruction." 

Mr. 0. B. Weed, of Cheboygan, Cheboygan county, says : "The adoption of a 
ten-years' course in our graded schools, preparatory to the 'Common School 
Course' of the State Normal, meets with my warmest approbation, as it would 
give us an object to attain instead of drifting, as at the present, regardless of 
any haven or port." 

Mr. W. J. Cox, of Northport, Leelanaw county, says : "For most, or all, of the 
schools which cannot prepare students for the University, I think the change 
from a twelve-years' to a ten-years' course would be desirable. 1. It would 
present a new field of opportunity to the students of these schools, many of 
whom feel that the State University is beyond their reach. 2. The graded 
school diploma would be increased in value if it served as the entrance certifi- 
cate to the Normal School ; and it is fair to assume that this influence would 
tend to enlarge the graduating classes. 3. It would strengthen the Normal 
School and enlarge its sphere of usefulness, while the reflex influences of an in- 
creased number of trained teachers in the smaller schools of the State would 
certainly be beneficial." 

Mr. L. Roberts, of Traverse City, Grand Traverse county, says : ''As far as our 
school is concerned, I am convinced that a ten-years' course is much preferable 
to a twelve. And if we could have many more of our pupils enjoy the benefits 
of a Normal School course it would very greatly aid the educational interests 
cf this part of the State." 

Mr. Henry M. Enos, of Ovid, Clinton county, says: "A ten-years' course of 
study for our smaller graded schools would, in my opinion, work to advantage. 
It would place the entire course within the reach of a far greater number of 
pupils, and thus afford a strong incentive to greater perseverance and more 
systematic work in the lower grades. It would greatly diminish the tendency 
on the part of teachers and pupils in the high schools to slight a considerable 
portion of the work required, for the sake of 'getting through.' It would 
enable pupils and teachers to concentrate effort on those branches which can 
be made of practical use to all, and beyond which only a few ever go." 

Mr. J. G. Van Winkle, of Hersey, Osceola county, says : "My experience and 
observation have fully convinced me that a thorough graded course of ten years 
is the thing for such schools as ours, at least. I am sure that those who go 
from our high schools after such a course will be better prepared to teach our 
district schools, and also for business life, than they would if they went over 
more work, but less thoroughly. I find that a ten-years' course meets the 
wants and plans of the patrons of the school much better than a longer course. 
I think by leaving out two years we encourage our pupils to take a higher 
course of study." 

Mr. J. A. May, of Lowell, Kent county, says: "A ten-years' course of study 
for our smaller schools would bo just what they should have. In small places 
it is difficult to keep pupils in school, and I believe in finishing some course, 
even if they graduate with a low standard." 

Mr. I. N. Brainerd, of Lexington, Sanilac county, says : " In answer to 
your questions, I give to the first an emphatic 'yes.' Never make the course 
of study so extensive that not a fair per cent, of the pupils can complete it. 
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Better ^ork could be realized with such a course, and by taking our pupils in 
our course of study to the doors of the Normal School, those of them who 
intend to teach will bo much more likely to enter there." 

Mr. W. B* Jakways, of Three Oaks. Berrien county, says: "The plan you 
propose, of making the smaller graded schools preparatory to the Normal, 
meets ray hearty approval. It will give to these schools the much needed 
integrity of a system, and will, I think, also furnish a new aim, and an addi- 
tional incentive to many of our pupils." 

Mr. A. V. Sunderlin, of Reed City, Osceola county, says: *^I am heartily 
in favor of the plan of grading our smaller union schools by means of a ten- 
yearp' course, up to the Normal School. As a teacher of one of our smaller 
graded schools, I believe it would give an incentive and direction to our school 
greatly in advance of what we now possess. Let us have it by all means." 

Mr. John T. Delzell, of Mor'ey, Mecosta county, says: **A ten-years' 
course, in my opinion, would certainly be more profitable than a * weak effort 
at a twelve-years' course never realized.' I think that by the completion of 
such a course many could be induced to take a course in the Normal School. 
Our smaller schools suffer greatly for the need of professional teachers, and I 
think especial pains should be taken to induce those who propose to teach to 
avail themselves of the advantage of the Normal." 

Mr. A. B. Rosenberry, of Menominee, Menominee county, says: "I think a 
ten-years' course would be better suited to the majority of our schools than a 
longer one. In towns of small size there are few who would finish a twelve - 
years' course, against a large number who would complete a course two years 
shorter. Those who finish the shorter course would be able, on their diplomas, 
to enter the •Common School Course' at the State Normal School. I think under 
such an arrangement a greater number of persons would be induced to seek 
instruction at the Normal, thus giving us a greater number of normal teach- 
ers, which would be of advantage to our schools." . 

Mr. L. M. Kellogg, of Williamston, Ingham county, says : ** In regard to the 
course of study in our smaller union schools, I do not think it should extend 
beyond the 'Common School Course' of the State Normal School, or the second 
year of the course of the State Agricultural College. The number of scholars 
who will pursue a course beyond this in our smaller union schools is, generally, 
comparatively small, and the time devoted for the benefit of so few should 
rather be given to the majority who do not stay long enough to complete a 
longer course of study." 

As indicated in the first question, I have considered it a most desirable thing 
to shorten the course of study of the smaller graded schools, and, at the same 
time, place before them some definite purpose in the line of preparation for a 
higher course at the Normal School. The reports received at the Department of 
Public Instrnction from a large number of these schools show very small classes 
in all the grades above the eighth, and very many have no classes at all above 
the ninth or tenth grades. While this is true, I know of no school in the State 
which has arranged a ten-years' course for graduation. A condition demanding 
such a course exists, and has existed for years ; it is recognized everywhere as 
the inevitable condition of a very large class of schools ; yet, for want of such a 
course, at least half the graded schools of the State continue to waste a large 
share of their energy and usefulness in aimless, incomplete work. If, there- 
fore, there were uo other consideration but that of economy of time and 
teaching force, if the view were limited merely to local demands and needs. 
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there would be every reason for urging a short, definite, and thoroughly prac- 
ticable course for these schools. No thought of local pride, no personal 
ambition on the part of the teacher, should weigh for a moment against this- 
simplest justice to the community as a whole. 

We only add to these weighty considerations when we look beyond the local 
bearings of the question and consider the relation of tlie village school to the 
ungraded schools in its vicinity, and to the general educational work of the 
neighborhood. There is no reason why the small school should not have as 
clearly outlined and permanent a character as the largest school. A school i& 
only in its rudest stage of development, if it change its type with every season 
and at every change of teachers. The perfectly developed school has a con- 
tinuous character from year to year. In the enlightened community it always 
exists, winter and summer, in term time and during vacation alike. With 
teacher and without, every one knows its relation to himself and his place in it. 
The city community ends with the city limits. The village community is 
generally co-extensive, at least, with its own township, frequently with several 
townships. The more definite and permanent the character of the village 
school, tlierefore, the wider aud stronger will be its hold upon the community 
within and without its immediate circle of influence. And this wholesome 
light, which it sheds abroad, will come back to it redoubled in intelligent 
appreciation and generous support. 

These, however, are only a few of the reasons that might be urged why the 
smaller graded schools should generally adopt a shorter course, clearly defined, 
materially different from that of the city schools, and especially adapted to 
their peculiar local needs. Looking in the direction of higher and special 
schools to which such a course might be made preparatory, the Normal School, 
with its new one-year professional courses, provides all who propose teaching in 
any grade of the public schools with just the training needed to insuie success 
and efficiency in the school-room. What, then, is more to bo desired than 
that the village schools, so closely related to the ungraded schools and furnish- 
ing them so many teachers, should hold a special relation to the Normal 
School? 

I shall not attempt, at this time, to outline more definitely the work and 
limits of such a course as seems to mo appropriate for this class of schools ; 
but I confidently ask for its consideration and development the most earnest 
and honest thought of all who would plan the best things for the schools of 
Michigan. 

The great need of the ungraded schools of the State is a more efficient sys- 
tem of local supervision. The Constitution provides for school officers for the 
district, the township, and the State. To make the system complete in its 
workings there should be added corresponding officers for each county. I 
think the great difficulty with our plans heretofore has been the idea that we 
must have a system of local supervision exclusively by a county officer, or as 
exclusively by a township officer. When the county superintendency was enacted 
the township inspectors were ignored as useless so far as the work of super- 
vision was concerned. They could not be legislated out of existence, for the 
office is provided for in the Constitution ; but they were as thoroughly ignored 
as possible. The county superintendent, also, very rarely had anything to do 
with the district officer while his relation to the State Superintendent was sim- 
ply clerical. He did not become a part of the system, but touched it only on 
the outside and at a single point. When, therefore. I say that we need a 
county school officer, or a county board of school officers, I mean that such 
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county officer should become a parfc of the official school system. We have 
tried the county system by itself. We are now having some experience with 
the township system exclusively. Would it not be better to try to secure a 



tem that wo pjd give the gi'eatest efficienc y to ^p^*^ ^hem nffigy ^s in their respect - 
ive spheres of action '^ bo they not eacb possess elements of strength that are 
' ^ss^nti&rf oi the best supervision of the rural schools? Legislation should be 
constructive, not destructive ; compacting, not isolating ; developing, not dis- 
torting; utilizing existing forms, not multiplying and diffusing them. For 
the best working of the township system, a county unity of plan and purpose 
is needed. On the other hand the county system absolutely needs the coopera- 
tion and popular strength of an active system, and the first object of the 
county system should be not to supplant but to strengthen that system. The 
county system is strong in its compactness and nearness to the State Depart- 
ment. The township system is strong in its nearness to the people and the 
schools. Together they leave little to be desired in the way of good local super- 
vision. The proper administration of the State Department requires these two 
grades of officers in active harmony with each other. I am, in my work, con- 
stantly made aware of the lack of proper supervision and intelligence in the 
•conduct of local school affairs. At one extreme of the system is the State 
Superintendent, at the other are 1,000 township superintendents, 6,000 district 
boards and 13,000 teachers. The distance is simply disheartening. The county 
officer is absolutely necessary as an intermediary, and a center of communica- 
tion with the schools and among the schools. But the county officer without 
the active help of the township officer works at a great disadvantage. The 
true system of local supervision must include the district board, the township 

L inspectors, the county officer, or officers, and the State Department, inter-de- 
pendent, mutually responsible, and working with perfect harmony and respect. 

Supervision is needed for several distinct purposes. Ist, For the examination 
^oUeaohers, This is by far the most important work of the supervisory agency, ' 
and one that should be entrusted to none but experienced educators of thor- 
ough scholarship, sound judgment, and good common sense. When the nec- 
essary qualifications of a teacher are considered all will agree that the impor- 
tant work of examination should not be given into the hands of those with 
anything short of ripe culture in all that pertains to education, and free from 
any local and political prejudice. He should have a thorough, ready knowl- 
edge of the studies usually pursued in the common schools, with their under- 
lying principles. To this should be added a natural aptness to teach, 
strengthened by careful training in the best methods of presenting the different 
subjects to pupils. He should also possess such natural qualities as shall make 
him successful in the discipline of a school. When to these qualifications is 
added a sound moral character that shall make him a safe model for his pupils 
in all matters of propriety of deportment in school and out, we have the mini- 
mum amount of qualifications that should be accepted from any applicant for 
the responsible position of teacher. No wonder that Horace Mann said : "It 
is no trivial arbitrament to decide whether a school shall be a blessing or a 
nuisance, and therefore the question of a teacher's fitness is not to be guessed 
at, but solemnly pondered." 

This examination cannot be completed in a few minutes while the township 
superintendent is resting his team in the plowfield, but it should be a work of 
deliberation and care, with all possible help from a record of previous work of 
the applicant in the school-room. 

This work of examining can be done best by some authority coextensive with 
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the county, and I think that anthority should be a coanty board of three exam- 
ers. The most profitable work that was done by our best county superintend- 
ents was in the examination of teachers. That plan was weak, however, in 
placing all the responsibility of deciding such matters upon one man, and in 
obliging each now incumbent of the office to begin his work in ignorance as to 
the merits of different teachers, peculiarities of districts, etc. 

The decisions of a county board, on the contrary, would command more 
respect than those of either one of its individual members, and, if chosen for a 
term of three years, only one-third of the board would be new to the work at 
any time. Being selected, too, from different parts of the county, as they 
naturally would be, they could assist each other in determining matters of 
local importance. The secretary of this board should be its executive officer, 
and would probably be a prominent teacher of the county. — 

The second work needed in the proper care of country school interests is the 
county institute. The institute law of 1877 makes wise provision for this work, 
but is weakened by not having ready at command an officer of intelligence, who 
understands the local needs and requirements of the schools, and who can thus 
assist in giving the work the proper direction. The secretary of the county 
boai*d, constituted as we have suggested, would meet this want and be a resident 
conductor to act jointly with the representative of the State Superintendent in 
the management of the institute. The institute system could be readily 
adjusted to such a plan, and would be greatly strengthened thereby. 

The third point necessary in a system of supervision is the local teachers^ 
meeting. This should be held during term time, and attendance upon it should 
be compulsory. The township superintendent should have charge. I can 
easily believe that these meetings would grow to be of such importance in many 
localities that the people would insist on having a whole day given up to them 
each month. The State Department being associated with the county board in 
the institute, and the county board with the local authorities and the people in 
the township teachers' meeting, these meetings would furnish a valuable medi- 
um of disseminating correct educational principles, and of developing systematic 
reform in the State. 

When we have competent examination of teachers, well conducted county 
institutes, and properly managed township teachers' meetings, the work of 
visitation becomes a matter of secondary importance, not to be neglected in- 
deed, but of such a character that it may be safely entrusted to the care of the 
township superintendent. The visitation would then bo for the purpose of 
reporting to the county officer the size of the school, its particular needs, and 
the grade of studies pursued ; the apparent success of the teacher in discipline 
and instruction, in what respects the teacher is strong, and wherein weak. These 
reports should be made twice each term, soon after opening and near its close. 

The county board might very properly be chosen by the township superin- 
tendents of the county, hvith whom they should meet for consultation at least 
twice a year.N As a result of these meetings the quality of the township super- 
intendent would bo greatly improved. 

I have thus briefly stated what appear to me to be the principles upon which 
a system of local supervision should be founded, and the leading features of its 
work in the order of their relative importance : — first, the examination of 
teachers: second, the county institute; third, township teachers' meeting; 
fourth, visitation, and incidentally have outlined a plan whereby these princi- 
ples might bo made practically operative. It is simply one way in which to 
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obtain the supervisory work which is needed. It would, I believe, have many 
nieiits neither of the systems thus far in vogue in this State have possessed. 
It would be stronger in examination than the county superintendency system. 
It would round out into completeness the county institute. It would give ns a 
€Ounty organization of township authorities, and a township teachers' meeting, 
which we have never had ; and we should then have visitation of schools just 
when it is needed, and of such a character as to be of real permanent value. 
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Since entering on the duties of this office^ four months ago, my time has 
been so fully occupied with the institute work that I have had little opporta* 
nity to visit the various State institutions and colleges. I have, therefore, 
been obliged to depend largely for information, as to the particular work of 
these institutions, upon the reports of their officers, which will be found in the 
documents accompanying this report, and to which attention is called. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Despite the unfortunate difficulty connected with the laboratory defalcation, 
which has been so long and so unpleasantly before the public, and which it has 
been feared might prove prejudicial to the best working of the institution, the 
University has had a year of unusual prosperity. The total attendance has been 
greater than ever before, aggregating over 1,350. This is a gratifying indica- 
tion that the efforts of the Board of Regents and of the faculties of the various 
departments, to appreciate and provide for the increasing and critical demands 
apon a great university like ours, have been considered successful by the 
public. 

The recent changes, made by the faculty of the literary department in the 
courses of study and requirements for admission, were innovations so marked 
and radical in their nature as to occasion fears in the minds of the more con- 
servative Board of Regents, lest the interests of sound scholarship and broad 
culture for the great body of students should thereby be sacrificed, for the 
purpose of accommodating the few who might desire to become specialists. 
The experiment is one that will be watched with great interest by all friends 
of the University, and will, I trust, prove that its authorities, ** which have 
from the beginning of its life been distinguished for the boldness and origin- 
ality of their policy," are as wise as they are bold and original. 

The lengthening of the medical term to nine months, and the opening of the 
physical laboratory, are both steps that meet with hearty approval from 
the people. 

While there are many who oppose supporting our higher institutions of 
learning at public expense as unwise, I believe that a great majority of our 
citizens are now, as they always have been, heartily in favor of maintaining 
them, and broadening rather than restricting their work, only demanding 
that the money that is given them be economically and wisely expended. 

The report of the Board of Regents, and that of the Pi*e8ident of the Uni- 
versity, will be found of especial interest, and give abundant evidence of watch- 
ful care and practical wisdom on the part of those who are entrusted with its 
administration. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The past 3'ear litis been aii cvcntfnl one in the history of this institution. 
The completion and occupancy of the new building, for which appropria- 
tion was made by the Legislature of 1877, and the important changes in the 
courses of study, are both events calculated to render it more efficient in the 
discharge of the important work which belongs especially to a Normal School. 
The following description of the building, as now arranged, has been prepared 
by Principal Estabrook : 

THB NEW NOBMAL BUILDING. 

Basement of the New Part. 

The entire south side of the basement is used for the purposes of a Chemical 
Laboratory. What is called the working laboratoi7 is 32x56, and is furnished 
with tables and fixtures sufficient to accommodate "ZS pupils at one time. 

The northeast room is designed for a geological cabinet, and also a recitation- 
room. Its dimensions are 23x20, and in addition to the area of the tower, an 
octagonal room whose inscribed circle is 18 ft. in diameter. 

The remainder of the basement is divided into four rooms, the largest of 
of which is 20x33, and contains the steam-heating apparatus. The other three 
are considerably smaller, and are designed for storage of fuel, etc. The base- 
ment of the old part is not yet completed. 

First Floor. 

The front door opens from the east into a corridor 10^ ft. wide, and extend- 
ing the entire length of the new building. Near the front entrance on each 
side is a flight of stairs six feet wide, and ascending to the upper floor, and two 
similar flights descending to the basement. * 

The north side is divided into three rooms. The first is the Principal's office, 
23x20]^, and includes in addition the space inclosed by the tower. 

Adjoining the office is the Principal's recitation and lecture room, 33^x34j^, 
furnished at present with desks for fifty or more pupils. The room next west 
is 27x30, is assigned to the professor in the department of Ancient Languages. 

The east room on the south side is used for the double purpose of reception 
room for visitors, and for the meetings of a select literary society known as the 
Biceonians, the members of which have, at their own expense, furnished it with 
carpet and curtains, and center table, and are soon to provide suitable seatings. 

Joining this room is the Philosophical Laboratory, 33^x34^, connected by 
sliding doors, with an apparatus room lGx30, with a floor raised to the same 
height with the platform of the main room, for convenience in moving the ap- 
paratus. 

The room next west of this is 14x30, and is used chiefly by pupil-teachers 
connected with the department of Ancient Languages. 

In addition to the front entrance there are north and south doors, opening 
into a transverse corridor 16jl feet wide extending the entire length of the old 
building and connecting it with the new. A flight of stairs ascends from each 
end of this corridor. 

The part of the old building on the west side of the corridor is divided into 
two large lecture and recitation-rooms, with each of which are connected two 
small recitation-rooms 16x16, to be occupied principally by pupil-teachers. 
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The south main room is assigned to the teacher of Literature, Rhetoric and 
Geography ; the other is occupied by the professor of Elementary Instruction. 
The former is 34x35, the latter 28x34. 

Second Floor. 

Tiie corridors of the second floor correspond exactly with those of the first. 

The entire space over the Principal's office and lecture-room is used for li- 
brary and reading-room purposes. The east part, over the office, contains the 
Library ; the other part, separated from it by a railing:, is to be furnished with 
tables and seatings for the accommodation of pupils wishing to consult the Li- 
brary. The whole room is 64 feet in length, and is one of the most commod- 
ious and pleasant rooms in the building. 

The professor of Modern Languages occupies the room next west of the Li- 
brary. This room is an exact duplicate of the one immediately below, which 
is used for the department of Ancietit Languages. 

There are four rooms on the south side of the corridor, three of which are in 
charge of the Preceptress. The east one is 20^x23^, and is mostly used by 
pupil-teachers in the Preceptress' department. The second room is the recita- 
tion and lecture room of the Preceptress, 34 l-6x34J. The third is used for a 
Botanical Laboratory, and is well supplied with cases for the safe keeping of 
botanical specimens. 

The fourth room is mainly occupied by pupil-teachera connected with the 
department of Modern Languages. 

The west part of the old building is divided in the same manner on the sec- 
ond floor as on the first, except that the rooms at the head of each flight of 
stairs are used, the one at the south end of the hall for the ladies' cloak room, 
the one at the north end for the gentlemen's hat and overcoat room. 

The south main room on the west side is occupied by the professor of Math- 
ematics as a recitation and lecture-room, connected with which, on the south- 
east corner, is a recitation room 16x16, for practice teaching. 

The next room north is assigned to the teacher of Drawing and Penmanship. 
This room is 28x34, and has connected with it one recitation room 16x16. 

Ihird Floor. 

The third floor is divided into three main rooms, besides halls and an ante- 
room opening to each end of the stage. 

The Chapel occupies the entire area of the new building, which is 80x84. 
The room is 24 feet high, is seated in part with desks, and, as present furnished, 
will accommodate about 800 persons. The stage is 20x40, and extends 16 feet 
into the old building. 

In rear of the chapel and connected with it by double doors is the Vocal 
Music room, 34x57, and of the same height as the chapel. This room will also 
be used for reading classes and for meetings of Lyceum and literary societies of 
the school. 

The northwest corner room, 34x40, and the same height as the music room, 
is designed for a Zoological Museum. It is provided with a gallery extending 
entirely around it, and when furnished with the necessary cases, will supply a 
lack that has long been felt in the institution. 

The entrance to the chapel is by three double doors which swing in and out, 
and there are the same number of outside doors, all of which open outward. 
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CHAKQES IN COURSES OF STUDY. 

For years there has been a growing feeling among many of the best edu- 
cators of the State that the Normal School was failing to do for our public 
schools all that we had a right to expect of such an institution. It has been 
thought that this school was doing a great deal of academic work which could 
and should be done by the various high schools of the State, and that it was 
sadly deficient in both the quantity and the quality of its strictly professional 
instruction. Doubtless there was a time when the Normal School could serve 
the State by spending its strength largely upon academic work better than in 
any other way ; but now, with over three hundred graded schools in the State, 
at least fifty of which can be said to do first-class work, we can safely relieve 
the Normal School from further care as to mere preparatory instruction, 
and expect of it an appreciation of the real need of our schools, which is pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. 

Becpgnizing the sentiment as worthy of consideration, the State Board of 
Education, at a meeting held March 8th, 1878, appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of its President and Secretary, to investigate the propriety and necessity 
of a change in the courses of study at the Normal School. This committee 
obtained the views of the various members of the Normal School faculty and 
others as to needed changes in the work of the institution, and reported at a 
subsequent meeting of the board, making the following recommendations : 

1st. Enlarging the School of Observation and Practice, so as to constitute a 
graded school, representing all the departments of our best graded schools, 
and that students applying for admission to the Normal School deficient in 
academic preparation, be allowed to make such preparation in the School of 
Observation and Practice. 

2d. This School of Observation and Practice to be under the supervision of 
the principal of that school, with two skilled assistants ; but the teaching to be 
done by Normal students, under the direction and inspection of the respective 
professors of the Normal School. 

3d. To establish in the Normal School proper three courses of study, of one 
year each, — the Common School, Higher English, and Langui^, — fitting 
teachers respectively for the lower and higher grades in our common and 
graded schools. 

4th. Aside from general reviews in connection with professional instruction, 
the Normal School proper to be confined to professional instruction. 

5th. The requirements for admission to the Normal School proper should 
be carefully and fully stated in the prescribed courses of study, and students 
admitted on certificates from our high schools should still be required to pass 
exfimination in the elementary branches. 

6th. Your committee recommend that in the prescribed course of study, 
both for the School of Observation and Practice, and of the Normal School 
proper, more attention be given to Drawing, and English History, and 
Literature. 

Your committee do not think there will be any difilculty in combining and 
modifying the several schemes, or courses of study, so as to remodel them on 
the plan proposed, prescribing just what should be pursued in the School of 
Observation and Practice, and what shall bo pursued in the Normal School 
proper. 

The School of Observation and Practice is an absolutely essential part of the 

E* 
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Normal School, without which, and without full aud careful teaching in which 
by the pupils of the Normal School, under their respective professors, we are 
satisfied the Normal School would fail to send out teachers fully fitted for tbe 
the work of their profession. 

Your committee would recommend the reference of the several schemes of 
study to a committee, to be modified and combined and perfected, so as to carry 
out the general purposes and views above set forth. 

W. J. BAXTER, 
H. S. TARBELL, 

Committee. 

The report of the committee was adopted without dissent, aud the following^ 
committee appointed in accordance with the recommendation of the report : 

Committee on Courses of Study for the Normal School. — J. M. B. Sill, 
of Detroit, Daniel Putnam, of Ypsilanti, Horace S. Tarbell, of Lansing. 

This committee, after careful consideration, prepared the following courses 
of study and requirements for admission to the several departments of the 
Normal School which was adopted : 

Common School Course of Professional Instruction. 

Requirements for Admission. — A thorough knowledge of Practical Arith* 
metic, English Grammar, Local Geography, Orthography, Reading, History of 
the United States, Elements of Physiology, of Vocal Music, and of Drawing, 
and Elementary Algebra. 

The course of instruction is as follows : 

1. Elementary Principles of Education 20 weeks- 

2. School Organization, Government, School Laws, History of Ed- 

ucation, Methods of Reading and Study, etc 20 

3. Practice Teaching 40 

4. Reading and Orthography 10 ** 

5. Arithmetic 10 '* 

6. English Grammar 10 *' 

7. Geography 10 " 

8. History of United States 5 ** 

9. VocalMusic 10 " 

10. Drawing 10 '' 

11. Penmanship 5 *^ 

12. Algebra - 5 " 

13. Physiology 5 

(Botany \ 
Zoology V 15 
Physics — J 

Advanced English Professional Course. 

Requirements for Admission. — In addition to the requirements for admis- 
sion to the Common School Course, a good knowledge of the following branches 
of study. A course equal to that of our best high schools is understood : Higher 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, English Composition, Rhetoric, 
English Literature, General History, Mental Science, Botany, Zoology, Physi- 
cal Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Civil Government. 
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Equivalents for any of these branches or of those required for admission to 
the course in languages will be accepted, at the discrefcion of the faculty, and 
students will be required to pursue those studies only in the Advanced Profes- 
sional Courses, for which preparation was required for admission. 

The course of instruction is as follows : 

1. Elementary Professional Work - 5 weeks. 

2. Advanced Professional Work 35 ** 

3. History of Education, School Government, Civil Government, 

etc 20 '' 

4. Practice Teaching 40 *' 

5. Arithmetic 5 *' 

6. Algebra 5 '' 

7. Geometry, Trigonometry, etc --- 10 

8. Geography 5 

9. Physiology and Zoology 5 '* 

10. Botany 5 

11. Astronomy 5 

12. Geology 5 

13. Natural Philosophy and Laboratory Practice 5 

14. Chemistry and Laboratory Practice 5 

15. Rhetoric, Grammar, and Composition 5 *' 

16. History and Literature 10 " 

17. Reading, etc 5 '' 

18. Penmanship 5 •* 

19. Drawing - 5 *' 

20. VocalMusic 5 '' 

Professional Course in Languages. 

Requibemekts fob Admission. — In addition to the requirements for admis- 
sion to the Common School Course, a good knowledge of the following branches 
of study. A course equal to that of our best High schools is understood : Latin 
and Greek, or German' and French, Algebra, Geometry, General History, 
Mental Science, Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Civil Government. The course of . instruction is as follows : 

1. Elementary Professional work 5 Weeks 

2. Advanced Professional work 35 '* 

3. History of Education, School Government, Civil Government, etc., 20 ** 

4. Practice Teaching 40 ** 

5. Latin and Greek, or German and French 30 ** 

And any ten of the subjects, numbered 5 to 20 inclusive, in the preceding 
course. 

Special Courses. 

Students may take, with the approval of the Faculty, special courses which 
shall require attendance at not less than 17 lectures, recitations, and exercises 
per week. 

This '^new departure" not only meets the hearty approval of the Faculty of 
the Normal School, who are especially competent to judge of the merits of 
such a scheme, but is also warmly commended by the public school men of the 
State, and by prominent normal school men in all parts of the country. I 
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believe it is a forward movement that, if faithfully and persistently carried 
oat^ cannot fail to prove a grand success. The immediate result will very 
likely be a slight falling off in the number of pupils; but after its merits are 
once understood by the people at large, I am confident that the Normal School 
will attain a hold upon the sympathy of the public such as it has never had 
hitherto. When the new plan is once in successful operation and thoroughly 
understood by teachers and school officers our high school graduates and 
many of the alumni of our colleges and University will naturally and properly 
expect to spend a year at this school before entering upon the profession of 
teaching. The time is not far distant when a much higher grade of teachers 
will be demanded by all our schools, and I am glad to believe that our Normal 
School is shaping its work so as to meet the demand. 

TEACHEES' INSTITUTES. 

THE STATE INSTITUTE 

Was held at Lansing, July 8-12. In issuing the call for this Institute, Supt. 
Tarbell said: '^It has a double object, — first, for the convenience and 
instniction of teachers in the public schools of the State, who can avail them- 
selves of the advantages of an institute at this season of the year ; and second, 

I to bring together for mutual improvement those who are to do institute work 

I in the State during the summer and fall. 

^^It is intended, so far as practicable, to make this Institute the model on 
which the (50) fifty institutes of the coming season shall be formed. Michi- 
gan men only will be employed to give instruction, and, so far as feasible, only 
those who are expected to work in other institutes. Seventeen men, well 
known in the institute field, are engaged to give instruction, each one of 
whom will show how institute work upon the particular topics assigned to him 
should be done.'' 

This Institute enrolled one hundred and thirty-six of the best teachers of the 
State, and was especially valuable to the instructors, who thereby had an 
opportunity of comparing views as to the best methods of presenting the differ- 
ent topics usually considered in county institutes. Each afternoon, after the 
regular session, the instructors met with the Superintendent of Public Instmc* 
tion and discussed, in an informal manner, the work of the day. Committees 
were appointed to prepare syllabuses on each of the different topics considered, 
and these syllabuses were printed for use of instructors in county institutes. 

It is expected that the character of the work done at the State Institute will 
vary from year to year, as the needs of the work may require. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Y As will be seen by reference to Table VIIL, torty-six Countjl Institutes have 
_been held during the past year in forty-five diS^fignt -eetxllues of the State. 
The average enrollment at these institutes has been sixty-two, while that of 
the previous year was but thirty-nine. This large increase in attendance may 
be fairly taken as a measure of the growing popularity of the institutes with 
teachers, and is a most encouraging indication. While it is impossible to give 
teachers any large amount of professional instruction in one week's time, and 
while it is not the design of the institute to attempt instruction in the subject 
matter of branches taught in our common schools, still, if the teachers of the 
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State can be reached through the institute for a week each year^ and receive from 
wise and experienced instructors suggestions as to the best methods of perform- 
ing their varied and important duties, if these teachers can be inspired with a 
sense of the dignity of their calling, its grave responsibilities and grand pos- 
sibilities, then certainly the institute is doing a work the value of which cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

The institute system of the State is at present in its experimental stage. 
Every succeeding year must show improvement in its working. The State 
Institute will be of increasing value in this connection, as it will enable its 
instructors to plan for the future in the light of the past. 

It has not been possible, as yet, to do much in the way of grading the work, 
and providing for a regularly advancing course of study for several succeeding 
years. But we must soon begin to plan to this end. A corps of trained and 
experienced instructors will gradually develop from among our best teachers, 
and the institute come to be more and more a distinctive feature of our school 
system. This is a most desirable consummation for which we should all work. 
I am satisfied that the experience of the past year will be of great value, and 
that the series of institutes of the coming year will show a very marked im- 
provement upon that which has just closed*. 

So far as we may summarize the results of the experience of the past year, 
they may be stated as follows : — 

The best teachers are found attending the institute and are emphatic in its 
approval. 

Not every successful teacher can do good work as an institute instructor. 
Special adaptability and special preparation are absolutely essential for the 
work. 

The average institute instructor deals too largely in common place generali- 
ties and philosophical dissertations, and too little in sensible instruction as to 
teaching the common branches in the common schools. 

Our best educators are taking an active interest in the work. 

The most popular and successful institute instructors give teachers the bene- 
fit of frequent model class exercises. 

The people are becoming impressed with the idea that special preparation 
for their work is neioded by teachers, and will hereafter require higher qualifi- 
cations of them. 

Until the institute is more generally and fully appreciated, it is not wise to 
hold many when graded schools are in session, especially in the southern por- 
tion of the State. 

The work has been most auspiciously begun, and, if wisely carried forward^ 
will not only prove of groat direct value to the teachers in their work, but will 
also be the means of awakening in the minds of the people a renewed interest 
in our schools. 

EEPOETS OP TOWNSHIP SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A larger number of these reports have been received this year than for- 
merly, and they contain marked indications of greater average capacity and 
more interest in their work, on the part of superintendents. The views 
expressed upon the condition and needs of the schools are so similar to those 
of previous years that I have not thought it desirable to make extracts from 
them this year. There is a very general expression of dissatisfaction with the 
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present system of examining teachers. Many superintendents say that their 
ordinary business cares are such that they have little time to properly prepare 
themselves for this work, and still others that it is very frequently a most 
embarrassing and perplexing duty to decide upon the qualifications of neighbors 
and friends. I think I may safely assert that a majority of the township 
superintendents of the State would be pleased to be relieved from the work of 
examining teachers, and think it should be done by some county authority. 

Township institutes are being held by many superintendents with most grati- 
fying results. These are especially valuable in giving teachers and citizens an 
opportunity to discuss questions of immediate interest and local importance. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The last edition of school laws^ issued in 1873, being nearly exhausted, a new 
one will be needed during the ensuing year. In view of this fact I suggest a 
few changes that seem especially necessary, hoping that our Legislature, at its 
forthcoming session, may deem them worthy of its careful consideration. 
While frequent or radical amendments to our school law would result in ignor- 
ance of its provisions, ^d a lack of respect for a system that seemed to need 
continual changes, still it is wise to show respect for the teachings of experience 
by endeavoring to remedy glaring defects. Allusion has already been made to 
the necessity of a reform in our system of supervision for country schools. 
A question which is so intimately connected with the well being of nearly 
400,000 children, and upon which, to a greater or less extent, depends the 
expenditure of over $2,000,000 annually, certainly merits the most careful 
study by the Legislature. 

By the repeal of the act creating the office of county superintendent of 
schools the authority to grant state certificates was taken from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It seems eminently proper that some provision 
should be made for recognizing, in some adequate manner, the merits of teachers 
who have achieved prominence in the profession by their ripe scholarship and 
successful experience. The authority to grant a state certificate should, in my 
opinion, be given to the State Board of Education rather than to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. I suggest this, not only because I consider a 
board preferable as an examining authority to an individual, but, also, because 
I should be glad to see the duties of the State Board of Education enlarged so 
that it might grow to be, what it already is in many states, a strong educa- 
tional body, which should advise with the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in reference to all matters of general interest to the schools of the State. The 
State Department could not fail to be strengthened and the educational inter- 
ests of the State greatly enhanced by such an advisory council. 

The institute law enacted two years ago might be amended wisely in two 
particulars. The institute enrollment fee has not increased the fund to any 
great extent, and has kept many from attending the institutes. I therefore 
recommend that it be abolished. 

As the law now is, the institute fund is likely to remain in the county trea- 
suries of small counties for several years without, in any way, benefiting the 
teachers. It would seem wise that the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be authorized to unite for institute purposes two or more contiguous counties, 
drawing the fund from each. In this way, every teacher in the State could 
have the benefits of an institute each year. 
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The law iu reference to the time of transmitting the school inspectors' re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruction^ is quite indefinite. Many town- 
ship officers are slack in the performance of their duty, so that it frequently 
happens that all these reports are not received at this office before the middle 
of January following the time when they should have been forwarded. The 
annual report of this Department is greatly delayed each year on this account. 
Moreover^ the work of comparing the inspectors' reports with those of the 
directors could be more advantageously done in each county than at this office. 
If the district and township officers were required to make their reports on 
or before a specified date, these officers being made personally responsible for 
any loss of primary school money that might accrue to districts through their 
neglect, the first difficulty to which I have alluded would be obviated. If, in 
addition to this, the work of comparing and correcting these reports were 
devolved upon the several county clerks of the State, it would greatly facilitate 
the work of this Department, so that the annual report might be issued much 
earlier than is possible at present. 

A very noticeable impropriety exists in our laws in reference to the rights of 
non-taxpaying citizens. At present they have no authority to vote at a district 
meeting on any question which involves the raising of money by tax. All such 
persons are, however, eligible to office in the district. As the district board 
has the authority to estimate the cost of carrying on the schools, and the entire 
control of the expenditure of district funds, it would seem that the standard 
for eligibility to a district office, should not be lower than that of a voter upon 
financial questions. Either the one should be lowered, or the other raised. 

CORNELIUS A. GOWEE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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KEPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To the Hon, C, A, Gower, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

By au act to provide for the government of the State University, it is ordered 
that, '^The Board of Regents shall make an exhibit of the affairs of the Uni- 
versity in each year, to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, setting forth 
the condition of the University; the amount of receipts and expenditures; 
the number of professors, tutors^ and other officers, and the compensation of 
each ; the number of students in the several departments, and in the different 
classes ; the books of instruction used ; an estimate of the expenses for the en- 
suing year, together with such other information and suggestions as they may 
deem important, or the Superintendent of Public Instruction may require to 
embody in his report." • 

It is the earnest desire and purpose of the Board of Regents, in this and all 
similar exhibits, to conform both to the letter and the spirit of the law. The 
University of Michigan, as an integral portion of the State system of public 
education, has no interest apart from that of the people of the State, and their 
Kepresentatives. In their hands we have full and entire confidence that the 
future of this Institution, never so bright as at the present moment, may rest 
secure. 

THE GENERAL CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Is all that could be desired. The various committees of the Board of Eegents 
have faithfully attended to the duties assigned them, and now have their work 
well in hand. The faculties of the several departments have labored with effi- 
ciency and success. More and better work has been done by the students. 
The new calendar will show a greater number of students than ever before. 
The leading professional departments will soon be entirely self-sustaining. In 
accordance with the suggestion of the Ijegislature of 1877, various measures of 
economy and retrenchment have been carried out witli excellent results. The 
whole financial system of the University has been revised, and is now working 
to our entire satisfaction. At the close of the October meeting of Regents, we 
had the pleasure of hearing the statement from our financial committee, that 
*'In consequence of the generous appropriations made by the last Legislature of 
the State, and of the large amount received from students' fees, and because 
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also^ of the rigid economy practiced in all the expenditures of the UniTersity^ 
its entire indebtedness* is now cancelled.'^ , 

AMOUNT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

For fiscal year ending June 30, 1878. 

i?^CM>^«— General Fund $132,827 65 

(Of Tirhich for students' fees and deposits, 147,335, 
and for temporary loans, $15,000.) 

— SpeciarFund. 42,000 00 

Total $174,827 65- 

ZHshursements-^QXiQYA Fund $133, 776 80 

(Of which for contingent expenses, $9,857.) 

—Special Fund 30,938 86 
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Total $164,715 66- 

Balance to new account $10,11 1 8^ 

NUMBER OF PROFESSORS, TUTORS, AND OTHER OFFICERS, AND THE COMPEN- 
SATION OF BACH. 

Annual Salary- 

James 6. Angell, LL. D., President, $4,500 OO- 

BoT. George P. Williams, LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Physics. . 500 OO 
Alonzo B. Palmer, M. D., Professor of Pathology and the Practice 

of Medicine 2,500 Oa 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology ^ 2,600 00 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Professor of the Latin Language and 

Literature 2,500 00' 

Hon. James V. Campbell, LL. D., Marshall Professor of Law 1,650 00 

Hon. Thomas M. Gooley, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law and Dean 

of Faculty 1,950 00 

James G. Watson, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Astronomy and 

Director of the Observatory 2,500 00 

Edwai-d Olney, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 2, 500 00 

Gharles K. Adams, M. A. , Professor of History 2, 500 00 

Gharles A. Kent, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law 1,650 00- 

Eev. Benjamin F. Gocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral and 

Mental Philosophy 2,500 00^ 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied 

Ghemistry and Pharmacy 2,500 00- 

Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language and 

Literature 2,500 00- 

George S. Morris, M. A., Professor of Modern Languages and Lit- 
erature 2,500 00- 

Gharles E. Greene, M. A., G. E., Professor of Givil Engineering.. 2,500 00 
George E. Frothingham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery 2,500 00^ 

*Two years since 120,000. See President Angell's Annual Report to the Board of Regents- 
Appendix A. 
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Annual Salary-. 

Donald MacleaD, M. D., Professor of Surgery |2>500 00 

Edward S. Dauster^ M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children 2,600 00 

Moses Goit Tyler, LL. D., Professor of the English Language and 

Literature 2,500 00 

William H. Pettee, M. A., Professor of Geology, in charge of Min- 
ing Engineering 2,000 00 

Samuel A. Jones, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in the Homoeopathic Medical College 2, 600 00 

Jonathan Taft, D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Practice 

of Operative Dentistry 1,800 00 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechanical 

Dentistry 1,800 00 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry, in 

charge of Metallurgy 2,500 00 

William P. Wells, M. A., Kent Professor of Law 1,650 00 

W. L. B. Jenney, C. E., Professor of Architecture and De- 
sign absent on leave. 

Charles K. Wead, M. A., Acting Professor of Physics 1,800 00 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Latin 1,800 00 

Albert H. Pattengill, M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek (half year) 000 00 
Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 1,800 00 
Wooster W. Beman, M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics... 1,800 00 
Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Zoology and Pal- 
eontology 1,800 00 

Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and His- 
tory 1,800 00 

Elisha Jones, M. A., Acting Professor of Greek (half year) 900 00 

Charles G. Gilchrist, M. D., Jjectufer on Surgical Therapeutics in 

the Homoeopathic Medical College 2,000 00 

Charles Gatchell, M. D., Lecturer on Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine in the Homoeopathic Medical College 2, 500 00 

Raymond C.Davis, Librarian 1,000 00 

P. R. B. DePont, B. A., B. S., Instructor in French, and Secretary 

of Faculty 1,100 00 

Charles S. Denison, M. S., C. E., Instructor in Engineering and 

Drawing, and Assistant in Architecture 1,000 00 

Alfred Hennequiu, M. A absent on leave. 

Charles N. Jones, B. A., Instructor in Mathematics ...absent on leave. 

Voluey M. Spalding, M. A., Instructor in Zoology and Botany 1,000 00 

Otis C. Johnson, M. A., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory (Qual- 
itative Analysis), and purchasing agent 1,000 00 

Samuel T. Douglas, Ph. B., Ph. C., Assistant in Chemical Labora- 
tory (Quantitative Analysis) .'- 750 00 

William J. Herdnian, M. A., M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. .. 1,300 00 

Abram V. E. Young, Ph. B., Ph. C absent on leave. 

Victor C. Vaughn, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 750 00 

Henry B. Parsons, Ph. C, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 150 00 

Kate Crane, Ph. 0., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 500 00 

Louisa M. Reed, M. S., Assistant in Microscopical Botany 360 00 
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Annnal Salary. 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Instructor in Physiological Laboratory. $750 00 

William H. Dorrance, Demonstrator of Dentistry 500 00 

Elizabeth M. Farrand, Assistant Librarian 400 00 

Dennie J. Higley, M. A., Assistant in Museum 140 00 

Alexander C. Maclean, M. D., Hospital Surgeon 400 00 

Douglas A. Joy, M. E., Assistant in General Chemistry 

Henry Stickler, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory, 50 Oq 

Henry D. Bennett, Secretary and Steward 1,500 00 

At the June meeting of Begents, 1878, a general reduction of salaries was 
made as follows : 

Professors to $2,200 00 

Assistant Professors 1,600 00 

Instructors 900 00 

Being an annual reduction of expenses of.. 9,000 00 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS AND IN THE DIFFER- 
ENT CLASSES. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts. 

Resident Graduates 7 

Seniors 65 

Juniors 49 

Sophomores 77 

Freshmen 147 

In Selected S tudies 22 

Total 367 

Department of Pharmacy. 

Second year 25 

First year 44 

Total 69 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Students— total in the department 297 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 155 

Juniors - 229 

Total 384 

Homoeopathic Medical College. 
Students — total 73 

College of Dental Surgery. 
Students— total - 43 

Total in the University 1,233 
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, Calendar, pp. 74, 75. 



Total attendance 1878-9, 1,332, and will probably aggregate 1,360. 

THB BOOKS OF INSTBUCTIOM" USED. 

I. English Language and Literature, Calendar for 1878, p. SO- 
IL Latin Language and Literature, Calcudar, p. 40. 

IIL Greek Language and Literature, Calendar, p. 40. 

lY. Modern Languages, Calendar, p. 41. 
V. Pure Mathematics, Calendar, p. 43. 

VL Special and advanced courseB in Bcienc 
VII. PhyaiCB, Calendar, p. 76. 
VIII. Polytechnic School, Calendar, pp. 65, 66. 

IX. School of Pharmacy, pp. 81, 84. 
X. Analytical and Applied Chemistry, pp. 79, 80. 

XI. School of Mines, pp. 68, 69. 

OTHER IXFORMATION AS TO THE SETBUAT. DEPARTMENTS. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts. 
As this is the very coutre and heart of the Institution, any change in its pro- 
fessors, text-hooka, or courses of studies, should only be adopted, after very 
careful consideratioii, botli by the Faculty, and the Board of Regents. Believ- 
ing that in the anuonncenient of a new scheme of studies, June, 1S78, without 
consulting the Regents, the Faculty had exceeded their potrcTS, the Board so 
stated in their unanimous resolution, June 27, 1878. While in view of all the 
circumstances, they thought it beat to ratify the experiment, they have watched 
vith no little solicitude, what would be the result of so rudical a change in the 
regular curriculum. As in aome respects the most important event in the his- 
tory of the University during tlie last year, it cannot and ought not to bo 
ignored, either in justice to the Regents, or to the University itself. Honest 
inquiries should be answered, and erroneous impressions corrected, without 
unnecessary delay. When the whole truth is told in the matter, we think it 
will be seen that the hopes of the Faculty, and the feara of the Regents have 
been disappointed in tho aame proportion. The good has been greater than 
tbo evil) and what tliere is of evil it is not too late to remedy. 
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1. The **iiew arraugomenf allows a certain nnmberof persons who wish 
to take special subjects, to do so without studying for a degree. 

2. The students who do study for a degree are required to take a certain 
specified number and hind of studies in order to obtain one. 

3. The time or order in which these studies shall be pursued is not fixed by 
rule, but left to mutual arrangement between student and professor. 

4. The effect of the new arrangement so far is: (1.) To increase the num- 
ber of students in the sciences^ .viz, : Zoology, Botany, Geology, Chemistry 
and Physics. (2.) To increase the number in modern languages, and especially 
in German. (3.) To give the student a greater sense of freedom. (4.) To 
stimulate him to do more work. 

5. What effect it has had to increase the whole number of students, or what 
its ultimate results in reference to the high schools of the State, is still sui 
judice. 

On the whole we may say that the new arrangement is an experiment which 
is being very carefully tried. In practice it is not so loose or indeterminate as 
it appears at first in theory. The traditions of the University, the natural 
conservatism of its thoroughly educated professors, the momentum which the 
old college courses had acquired, and the deep and well marked channels of 
itime-honored usage, are all elements to be taken into calculation in our esti- 
imate of the future. Perhaps what these fail to secure, may be safely left to 
jBk few fixed general rules, which, from time to time, the Begents may deem it 
^ise to adopt as the exigencies of the case may seem to require. 

Committee on this DepartmeiU — Regents Duffield, E. 0. Walker and Maltz. 

Law Department, 

This department continues to enjoy its usual prosperity ; and its ropatatiou 
for affording advantages, equal to any attainable elsewhere in the country, is 
largely on the increase. Its only difficulty is that it has outgrown the accom- 
modations of its library and class rooms. The total attendance is three hun. 
dred and eighty-four, seventy-five more than last year. We call attention to 
the fact that the Law School is not only self-supporting but yields a large 
revenue above all its expenses. 

Committee — Regents E. C. Walker, Cutcheon and Grant. 

Medical Department, Homoeopathic College, and Dental School. 

Within the last two years important changes have been made in the course 
of instruction in the College of Medicine and Surgery. 

The session is now extended to nine vionths, or the entire college year, com- 
mencing October 1st, and continuing until the last of June. 

Students, however, who matriculated previous to 1877, will be allowed to 
continue the course on the basis upon which they entered the College, and pre- 
sent themselves for graduation, if they shall so choose, at the end of the first 
six months of the session, but having the privilege of attending the other 
three months, when lectures upon other subjects than those embraced within 
the first six months will be given ; and these students may, at their option, 
come up for graduation at the end of the college year in Juue. 

In the new arrangement a graded course of instruction and study is pro- 
vided, continuing three college years. In the first year special attention is 
given, by those who take this fuller course, to Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, with appropriate work in the Chemical, 
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Anatomical and Physiological Laboratories, and sach examination of drags in 
the Pharmaceutical Laboratory as will render them familiar with their sensible 
properties. 

The second year of the coarse the students review the stadies of the first 
year so far as may be necessary to prepare for their examination upon them, 
and in addition take Pathology (including Pathological Anatomy and Patho- 
logical Histology), Hygiene or Preventive Medicine, Medical Chemistry (Physi- 
ological and Pathological), including practical work in the Laboratory ; and 
in addition, attend such lectures on the practical branches, Didactic and Clini- 
cal, as may be thought advisable in each particular case. 

At the end of the second year final examinations take place in Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Preventive Medicine, Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

The third year the students are to review General Pathology, Pathological 
Anatomy, and Pathological Histology, but devote themselves especially to the 
branches of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, Ophthalmology, 
Surgery and Practice of Medicine, and to the application in the Hospital and 
the College Clinics of the principles taught in the didactic lectures — receiving 
practical instruction and drilling in Diagnosis and Treatment, preparatory to 
the final examination which is to test their knowledge of diseases and their 
management, and their fitness for assuming the responsible duties of the Phy- 
sician and Surgeon. 

But students properly qualified may enter the College at any time and pur- 
sue such branches of study taught as they may select, receiving specific certifi- 
cates for the time spent and for the subjects pursued. After the session of 
1878-9, however, no student shall be recommended for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine who has not passed a thorough and satisfactory examination on all 
the subjects taught in the extended course in the Department, and who has not 
been in regular attendance upon medical lectures in this or some other respect- 
able school of medicine recognized by this college, for at least two full courses, 
the last of which must have been spent in this Department ; and after this 
session of 1878-9, graduation will occur only at the June Commencement. 

This Department is also so near self-supporting that another year will probably 
see it entirely so. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Department. 

The reputation of the Pharmacy school is now thoroughly established. Like 
the Law school, its chief embarrassment is the want of room, for the increasing 
number of students. Kever before were there so many in the Laboratory, in 
a single year. 

A Laboratory for special instruction in Physics has been opened, and we shall 
soon have Physics as well taught as Chemistry. 

Committee — ^Regents Maltz, E. C. Walker, and Rynd. 

Library. 

Since the legislative appropriations of 1877, the number of volumes has 
increased from 23,000 to 20,000. 

The catalogue of titles alphabetically arranged, the catalogue of subjects, 
the '' class list for physics," the bulletin list of new books as soon as they are 
ready for use, and four and one-half hours a week additional, in which the 
Library is open for consultation, have all been very helpful to the students. 

2 
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During the week ending Nov. 16, 1878, there were drawn and received 1,744 
volumes ; 433 volumes in excess of any previous record. 

The committee, every time they enter the Library, are more deeply convinced 
of the necessity for a new fire-proof building, and more keenly feel the danger 
of delay. Many more books are also needed to bring the Library fully up to 
the demand of the studies pursued. 

Library Committee — The President, Regents Grant, S. S. Walker, and 
Duffield. 

MusewHy School of Mines, and Astronomical Observatory. 

For a full description of the collections of the University Museum, in Nat- 
ural History, Archeology, the Fine Arts, Anatomy, and Materia Mcdica, see 
Calendar for 1879, pp. 13-20. The Museum is in as pressing need for a build- 
ing as the Library. 

The temporary provision for the School of Mines can no longer be continued. 

The Astronomical Observatory has covered itself with new glory, in his recent 
successful observation of the transit of Mercury by Px'ofessor Watson, and his 
claim to have discovered two intra-Mercurial planets. It is such observations 
and discoveries that make our University known throughout Europe, as well as 
the United States. 

Committee — Regents S. S. Walker, Grant, and Climie. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

This committee have thoroughly revised the financial system of the Univer- 
sity, and reported various changes in the By-Laws, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Board of Regents, June 27th, 1878. 

Committee — Regents Climie, Maltz, and S. S. Walker, 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

To whom the revision of the remainder of the By-Laws was entrusted, after 
carefully considering them, first by a sub-committee, and afterwards by a full 
committee at their regular meeting, have submitted them to the several depart- 
ments. They will soon be published. An unusual amount of important work 
has been done by this committee during the last year. 

Committee — Regents Cutcheon, Duffield, and Rynd. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It may fairly be claimed that in the rapidity of its development, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has been uuparalled in the history of American Colleges and 
Universities, The Professor is still living who received the first pupil at the 
University. In a single generation it has attained an efficiency and reputation 
which attracts students from the remotest parts of the Union, and even from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The number of graduates is 5,226, a considerable i^ortion of them have been 
attracted hither from other States, and have remained as our citizens to enrich 
our commonwealth, by the fruits of their industry, talent, and learning. The 
attendance at this time (about 1,360 students) is larger than that of any other 
American University, and is larger by more than an hundred students, than it 
ever was before at this. 

The University has awakened the pride of the State not only by the larger 
concourse of students, but also by the thoroughness of its instruction, and the 
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eminence of many of its professors in science and letters^ and the generous and 
catholic spirit in which it has been administered. Ample provision has been 
made by different courses of study, for the varied tastes and needs of students, 
and all persons, of both sexes, who have the proper intellectual and moral qual- 
ifications, have been welcomed to its halls. The fees have been so slight that 
the poor as well as the rich could avail themselves of Jts advantages, and as a 
matter of fact, they have formed by far the larger part of our students. 

**In its largest sense/' says Horace Mann, "there is no subject so compre- 
hensive as education. Its circumference reaches round and outside of, and 
therefore embraces all other interests, human and divine." Hitherto the State 
of Michigan has acted on this principle, and we believe its motto for education, 
like that of the noble John Hampden, for liberty is, — "Nulla vestigia 



BETRORSUM." 



Signed by order of the executive committee of the Board of Eegents, 

CLAUDIUS B. GRANT, CHARLES RYND, 
EDWARD C. WALKER, ANDREW CLIMIE, 
BYRON M. CUTCHEON, SAMUEL S. WALKER, 
GEORGE DUFFIELD, GEORGE L. MALTZ. 



APPENDIX A. 
PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Be gents : 

I have the honor to present you my Report for the University year ending 
June 30, 1878. 

The changes in the Faculties have been fewer than usual. In June, 1877, 
W. J. Hawkes, M. D., was appointed Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the Homoeopathic Medical College. October 8th, he resigned his 
place. Acting under instructions from tiie Board, the Committee on the 
Homoeopathic College, on October 22d, invited Charles Gatchell, M. D., to the 
chair vacated by Dr. Hawkes. Dr. Gatchell accepted and entered on his duties 
on the 29th of October. His appointment was formally confirmed by the 
Board at the January meeting. At the same meeting. Assistant Professor 
Pattengill was granted leave of absence until the beginning of the next College 
Year, with permission to apply prior to the June meeting for a further extension 
of his leave. Elisha Jones, M. A., was appointed Acting Assistant Professor 
of Greek for the period of Professor PattengilPs absence. The title of Mr. Spald- 
ing was changed from that of Instructor in Zoology and Botany to Instructor 
in Biology and Botany. In June, 1878, as the term of Dr. J. G. Gilchrist's Lec- 
tureship on Surgery in the Homoeopathic Medical College then expired, E. C. 
Franklin, M. D., was appointed Professor of Surgery in that College. He was 
also appointed by the Board Dean of the Homoeopathic Medical Faculty. The 
title of Dr. S. A. Jones was changed from Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics to Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Experimental 
Pathogenesy in the Homoeopathic Medical College. Charles N. Jones, B. A., 
Instructor in Mathematics, who had been absent on leave for a year, was elected 
t Assistant Professor of Mathematics : 
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During the year degrees were conferred as follows : 

Mining Engineer .- 4 

Civil Engineer 16 

Bachelor of Science 6 

Bachelor of Philosophy 9 

Bachelor of Arts 41 

Master of Philosophy 1 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy - 1 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Surgery) 98 

Bachelor of Laws 148 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 22 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical College) 22 

Doctor of Dental Surgery . 14 

Doctor of Laws (Honorary) 1 

Total 383 



It will be borne in mind that no degrees, save those which are announced as 
honorary, are now conferred except upon examination. 
The attendance of students last year was as follows : 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts, 

Resident Graduates 7 

Seniors 65 

Juniors 49 

Sophomores 77 

Ereshmen.--- 147 

In selected studies 22 

367 

Department of Pharmacy. 

Second Year 25 

Eirst Year 44 

69 

The Polytechnic School contains from the above Departments 127. 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Students — ^Total in the Department 297 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 155 

Juniors 229 

384 

HomcBopathic Medical College. 

Students—Total 73 

College of Dental Surgery. 
Students— Total 43 



Total in the University 1,233 
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The total namber in the University was greater by 123 than in 1876-7. In 
the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts the total number waa 
less by two than in the previous year. This slight shrinkage is due to the fall- 
ing off in the number of resident graduates from 14 to 7. The undergraduates- 
were more numerous by 5. In the School of Pharmacy the gain was 5 ; in the 
Law School, 75 ; in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 12 ; in the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College, 22 ; in the Dental College, 10. This increase of num- 
bers in the days of financial stringency was as unexpected as it was gratifying. 
Owing to the lengthening of the medical term from six months to nine 
months wo had expected a falling off rather than an increase in attendance on 
the Medical Schools. 

In the Department of Literature, Science and the Ai*t8 the attendance of 
undergraduates by courses was as follows : Mining Engineer, 13 ; Scientific, 
20 ; Civil Engineer, 39 ; Latin and Scientific, 71 ; Classical, 195 ; Select, 22. 

The number of women in the University was 93, or about seven and a half 
per cent, of the whole. The percentage heretofore has been about nine. 
They were distributed as follows : In Literary Department, 51 ; School of 
Pharmacy, 1; Department of Medicine and Surgery, 25; Law School, 1;. 
HomoBpathic Medical College, 15. 

A little more than 49 per cent, of the students were from Michigan. In the 
Literary Department 68 per cent, were from Michigan ; in the aggregate attend- 
ance in the Medical Schools and Dental School, 49 per cent; in the Law 
School about 34 per cent ; in the Pharmacy School, 50 per cent. Illinois and 
Ohio each scut us 98 students; New York, 89; Pennsylvania, 59; Indiana, 
60; Wisconsin, 32; Canada, 24; Minnesota, 25; Missouri, 22; Kansas, 19; 
California, 10; Kentucky, 8. Every New England State was represented here, 
Massachusetts sending'the largest number, 10. We had students from Armenia 
(Asia), Japan, Russia, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands. Thirty-four 
of our own States and 'territories, and five foreign lands were thus represented 
in the body of students. These simple figures indicate how wide is the influ- 
ence of the University. 

In the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts the year's work has 
been on the whole exceedingly satisfactory. The reduction of the teaching 
force has made it difficult to render the best aid to our large classes in some 
branches, especially in Mathematics. But by the industry of our Faculty all 
that was possible was accomplished, and the provision for the next year relieves 
us of the embarrassment we have experienced in caring for the classes in Math- 
ematics. We do, however, greatly need still one more teacher in the Modern 
Languages. Never have our students devoted themselves to their duties in a 
more orderly, earnest and commendable spirit than during the past year. 
There has not been a single case of serious discipline. 

The desire which we have long cherished to open a Laboratory for special 
instruction in Physics has this year been gratified. The Legislative appropria- 
tion of fifteen hundred dollars for apparatus and of a salary for a Professor 
enabled us to begin this much needed work with a good degree of success. It 
is to be hoped that we shall be able to add to our means of illustration, until 
we shall be as well furnished for teaching Physics as we are for teaching 
Chemistry. 

The appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars made by the last Legislature 
for the purchase of astronomical instruments has enabled us to erect a small 
observatory near the large one. The Director has secured an equatorial tele- 
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scope of six inches aperture, and a transit instrument with zenith-telescope 
attachment, so mounted as to be used either in the meridian or in the prime 
vertical. These instruments can be used for instructing students, while the 
large telescope and the meridian circle will be used by the Professor in his 
observations. The transit of Mercury, on May 8th, was successfully observed 
by Professor Watson. The necessary expenses were met chiefly by an appro- 
priation by Congress, but partly by a small appropriation by the Board. 

It is proper to add that at the recent total eclipse of the sun Professor Wat- 
son has discovered two new planets between Mercury and the sun. He had 
been a firm believer in the theory advanced by the French Astronomer, Lever- 
rier, of the existence of an intra-Mercurial planet, to which, in anticipation of 
its discovery, the name of Vulcan had been given. In his search he not only 
found Vulcan, but also another planet. This is by far the most brilliant of 
the many achievements by which Professor Watson has won renown, not only 
for himself, but for the University. It has awakened the deepest interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

I cannot but take this occasion to renew my expression of the desire that 
either by private or by public munificence some adequate provision should bo 
made for a publication fund to enable the Director to print the results of his 
work at our Observatory. 

The Faculty of the Literary Department, ever watchful for the good of 
the University, have repeatedly during the last few years made such changes 
in the requirements for admission to the courses of study and in the methods 
of teaching as seemed to them to promise an increase of the usefulness 
of the Institution. Indeed from the beginning of the life of this Univer- 
sity its authorities have been distinguished for the boldness and originality 
of their policy. They have had the pleasure of seeing not a few of their inno- 
vations, which were at first criticised, adopted by many of the leading colleges 
of the land. They have aimed, not so much to follow blindly the traditionary 
course of older colleges, as to seek with wisdom to make this Institution accom- 
plish most successfully the largest and best work possible for it with its 
resources. Animated by this spirit the Faculty have for several months past 
been diligently inquiring whether some important and useful changes could not 
be made in our plans. The happy results, which had followed from opening 
elective studies to the senior class, impressed them with the belief that some 
liberty of choice might properly be extended to all the students. Again, they 
had long felt that while the University courses were co-ordinate with most of 
the courses in certain prominent high schools, still the so-called English course, 
which is prolonged and thorough, in many schools covering the same period of 
study as the preparatory classical course, had no natural sequel here, which led 
to any degree. The question was forced on them whether while this was the 
case, the University was doing all that it ought to do in discharging its duty as 
an integral part of the State system of public education. Ought it not to try 
without sacrificing the interests of good scholarship and sound culture, to 
bring itself into some harmonious and useful relation with that large number 
of high schools which provide no classical course, but do provide a thorough 
English course of education which may form a suitable preparation for some 
scholarly coursa of training here? It seemed to the Faculty that an honest 
effort should be made to accomplish that end. Therefore they requested this 
Board to establish a new course, for which the thorough English course as 
given in our best high schools should form the preparation, and to confer the 
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degree of Bachelor of Letters on those who should complete the proposed 
course. The required work in this new course is largely in the English, French 
and German Languages and Literatures, and in History. 

Again, the Faculty were of the opinion that undue importance had been 
given to the element of time in fixing the requirements for graduation. In 
every class there are some persons who can easily do much more work than the 
majority of the class, and who, if permitted, could complete the studies re- 
quired for graduation in less time than their less gifted associates. Since the 
work for a class must be so set that the pupils of average talent can perform it 
fairly, the best men do not under ordinary collegiate arrangements have the 
highest stimulus presented to them to do their best work. Indeed, when no 
electives are offered they are often kept back in order to accompany the class. 
It is true they may spend their leisure in reading. But ought not the collegi- 
ate system to be made flexible enough to furnish all needed opportunities for 
these exceptional students to use their best energies in some regular work? 
It has seemed to the Faculty that by taking proper precautions to prevent mere 
cramming, by requiring of each student the use of so much time as is needful 
for him to digest and assimilate his intellectual nutriment, they may wisely 
allow every one to do as much work as he can do well, and may recommend 
him for his degree whenever he has completed the work required for it. It 
will be possible for the most gifted students to obtain the first degree in a little 
less time than four years, and the second degree in a little less than five years, 
or if they choose to remain the full time, which is better, they can broaden ana 
enrich their course by the election of studies not required for their graduation. 
It seems probable that while this will stimulate each one to make the largest 
attainments possible for him, it will also lead an increased number to push on 
their studies to the attainment of the second degree. 

Again, the Faculty have thought it wise to try the experiment of admitting 
to the privileges of the University, without passing the regular examinations 
for entrance, persons of some culture and of mature years who do not desire to 
graduate. We have with great caution received a few such during the years 
past. There are men and women, es|)ecially school teachers, who have had a 
good deal of intellectual training, perhaps at some time have been nearly or 
quite prepared for college, but have been prevented from taking a college 
course, who greatly desire to pursue certain special studies, which they are 
thoroughly prepared to pursue in a manner creditable to themselves and to the 
University. There seems to be no good reason wliy at least a limited number 
of such persons may not be admitted to the privileges of study here. The 
Faculty therefore decided to permit persons of not less than twenty-one years 
of age, who should give satisfactory evidence of their ability to pursue the 
studies which they wish to take, to enter our class-rooms and avail themselves 
of such help as we can offer them. 

It is proper to say that in making the changes named, which some may deem 
rather bold experiments, the Faculty had constantly in mind the mature age 
and the earnest purpose of our undergraduate students. For a series of years 
the average ago of our students on entering the Fresliman class has been about 
nineteen and a half years. Consequently we may say the average age of our 
students is over twenty-one. Very few of them are unwillingly here. The 
mass of them have not come because they were sent. A lar^^e proportion of them 
have toiled hard to earn the means by which they are enabled to stay here. It 
is but simple justice to say that they are here with a manly purpose to make the 
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best use they can of the opportunities afforded them. If any body of students 
can safely be entrusted with large liberty in the choice of their studies, our un- 
dergraduates can. The disposition which is manifested in all the larger col- 
leges, to leave wider freedom in the election of studies, can nowhere be more 
prudently indulged than here. 

It is highly probable that some of the details may call for modification in the 
actual working of the scheme. We are not so wedded to any theory, which 
underlies it, that we shall not be ready to alter, amend, or abolish, as shall 
seem wise on trial. But we believe that we shall increase in a marked degree 
both the usefulness and the popularity of the University. The proposed changes 
have been received with great enthusiasm by our students and have already 
brought us warm commendations from many quarters, both from within and 
and from without the State. 

These were the principal considerations which led to the modifications of our 
plan of work, which were announced in May last. The occasion was seized 
however to make a distribution of the work, which should be better both for 
students and for teachers. It was thought that the earlier part of our courses 
was too exclusively given to a few studies, that it tended thereby to become 
monotonous and wearisome. Opportunity is now afforded for diversifying the 
course by judicious elections of studies. In all the courses, save the Engineer- 
ing couraes, it is possible for the student during every term to elect some study. 
Previously the work of some chairs of instruction was intolerably heavy in cer- 
tain parts of the year and too light at other parts. The re-arrangement of our 
work has enabled us to remedy this evil. 

Since the Class Day of the Seniors has been brought into Tuesday of Com- 
mencement week, the Alumni have found themselves crowded for an opportu- 
nity for their meetings. The Board justly deeming it of the first importance 
that the Alumni should have every facility they desire for their reunions, de- 
cided to try the experiment this year of giving up Wednesday to them and to 
fix Thursday as Commencement Day. The Alumni, in an appreciative spirit, 
made special efforts to render Alumni Day attractive. An unusually large num- 
ber of graduates was present and the exercises were of marked interest. In the 
evening, the University Senate, comprising all the Faculties, gave a reception 
ia University Hall to the Alumni and other friends of the University. A large 
concourse was present. Commencement Day was marked by a noteworthy 
change. Ko speakers were appointed from the graduating class, but an ora- 
tion was given by Hon. Geo. V. N. Lothrop, LL. D., of Detroit. It may be 
well to place on record here the principal reasons which have led us to abandon 
a mode of observing Commencement, which has been general, and I think, 
universal in this country. In the first place, as we have no marking system, it 
was very difficult to make appointments, which were satisfactory either to the 
Faculty or to the class. When we had selected ten speakers, there were always 
some of tlieir classmates who seemed equally as deserving as some of those who 
were appointed. Again, and perhaps partly because of this difficulty, for the 
last few years the opinion has been gaining ground among our students, until 
it ha^ become very general, that it was not desirable to have members of the 
graduating class speak on Commencement Day. Some argued that such dec- 
lamation was unknown in European Universities, and that it was more appro- 
priate to High Schools and Academies than to Colleges. From whatever cause 
there was great dislike among the students to the traditionary custom. In the 
third place, the lengthening of the Medical term to nine months and the pros- 
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pect that possibly before long the other Professional Schools would extend 
their terms to nine months^ presented a new embarrassment. We must either 
have in addition to the Commencement of the Literary Department, a separate 
Commencement for each of the principal schools, or we must have a University 
Commencement for the graduation of all who complete their courses in June. 
The latter alone was to be thought of. But if the Professional schools joined 
in the University Commencement, and the graduates of the Literary depart- 
ment were appointed to speak, why should not the graduates of the other 
schools also be appointed? Clearly, graduates from all the schools must in that 
case be placed upon the stage to speak, or else none should be appointed, but 
some distinguished scholar or orator should be chosen to deliver a University 
pration at the University commencement. After deliberation it was thought 
wiser to pursue the latter course, though it was not without reluctance that 
many saw the old usage given up. But any fears that the change would cause 
a diminution in the attendance or the interest on Commencement Day, must 
have been dispelled by the result of our first experiment. We were fortunate 
in securing the services of so eminent an orator to introduce the new custom, 
and we have reason to be especially grateful for his choice of a theme. No 
better use could be made of Commencement Day than to present so cogent, 
statesmanlike, and eloquent an argument in favor of the support of Higher 
Education by the State. 

The experiment of lengthening the term in the Medical schools from six 
months to nine months has now been thoroughly tried. We had anticipated 
a decline in the attendance. It was supposed that some students would be un- 
willing to incur the additional expense involved in prolonging their residence 
here three months, and that others would prefer for other reasons to attend 
schools which would graduate them on easier conditions than are imposed here. 
Probably some were diverted from us by such considerations. But on the 
other hand we have been much gratified to see that not a few students came 
here avowedly because the term was lengthened. This indicates an encourag- 
ing desire on the part of many in the medical profession to encourage the most 
thorough preparation, and on the part of those who are aspiring to enter the 
profession, to secure such preparation for themselves. The attendance in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery was larger by eleven, and that in the 
Homoeopathic College by twenty-two, than it was in the previous year. 

The Physiological Laboratory, which the generosity of the last Legislature 
enabled us to establish, has been of great service to our medical students. 
More than two hundred and fifty of them have availed themselves of its 
advantages. 

In the Law School there were seventy-five more students than in the previous 
year, the total attendance being three hundred and eighty-four. The seating 
capacity of the lecture room was taxed to the utmost. It is becoming a serious 
question how our increasing classes are to be accommodated. It is well known 
to you that the Faculty of the Law Department have for some time thought it 
highly desirable to add one instructor to their present force. At the meeting 
in October, 1877, this Board authorized the Faculty and the Committee on the 
Law Department to provide additional assistance for the last year. It did not 
prove practicable to act in accordance with this suggestion. But it is to be 
hoped that some arrangement like that then contemplated may yet be made. 

It was expected that the general depression in business would make itself felt 
in the diminution of the attendance on the Pharmacy School. But the uum- 

3 
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ber of pupils Tiras a little larger than during the previous year. The reputa- 
tion of the school is now so firmly established that we may expect its prosperity 
to continue. Our chief solicitude arises from the difficulty of accommodating 
the students in the crowded condition of our Chemical Laboratory. Never 
before were so many pupils under instruction in a single year in the Laboratory. 
Although we have one hundred and seventy-five tables, not unf requently dur- 
ing the past year it has been necessary to place two students at the same table. 

The Dental School has a steady and healthy ^^rowth. Its work is regarded 
with much favor by the Dental Profession, and there can be no doubt that its 
classes will increase in numbers and the instruction become more and more 
efficient. It is to be hoped that the State will continue to supply it with the 
means necessary for its vigorous life. 

The work at the medical clinics and at the Hospital is becoming of increas- 
ing importance. It appears from the report of the Besident Physician of 
the Hospital that six hundred and nineteen patients were treated between Octo- 
ber 1, 1877, and August 31, 1878. Two hundred important operations were 
performed. There were thirty-three operations for cataract, and thirty of 
them were successful. 

The Secretary of the Board of Control of the State Public School at Gold- 
water has shown the desirableness of making some provision here for the sur- 
gical care of dependent and needy children. This Board has expressed its 
willingness to render them the needed help if the State will furnish us the 
means. This suggests again the great advantage which would accrue to the 
State, if provision were made here for caring for the sick and disabled persons, 
who now crowd our county alms-houses. There is no doubt that many of 
them might be restored to lives of usefulness, if they could have proper medi- 
cal and surgical attention. A large proportion of them have curable ailments 
of the eye. Our Medical Professors would attend upon these sick poor gratai- 
tously, and it would probably cost the counties little more to support their 
invalid paupers at a Hospital here than it costs them now. There can be little 
question that it would be a measure of wise economy as well as of humanity 
for the State to establish a Hospital here for the relief of the inmates 
of county Poor Houses. 

The appropriation of five thousand dollars voted by the Legislature for the 
purchase of books has enabled us to make a most valuable addition to our 
General Library. But we must still say that for the purposes of a University, 
where there is such a concourse of students, and where so many and so various 
kinds of intellectual work are done, our collection of books is far too small. 

It is to be hoped that in some way we may be able to make adequate provis- 
ion for the support of our School of Mines, including the School of Architecture. 
It will be remembered that owing to the failure of the last Legislature to make 
an appropriation for that purpose, we were obliged to drop our instruction in 
Architecture. We were enabled without expense to the State to make tem- 
porary provision for the instruction in Mining. But we caunot continue the 
work on the present plan after this year. I am still of the opinion that the 
plan broached in the Legislature in 1877 to remove the school to the Upper 
Peninsula is unwise. If the students are permitted to do their principal work 
here, and can with their instructors visit the Upper Peninsula in the summer, 
the best results will be obtained in the most economical manner. 

I venture to repeat a suggestion I have made in a previous report, that it 
would be of essential service to the cause of education in the State, if a coarse 
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of lectares on Pedagogics could be given here by some competent man. A 
large proportion of oar students engage in teaching after graduation. Some 
adequate exposition of the Scieuce and the Art of Teaching, some methodical 
discussion of the organization and superintendence of schools, would be most 
helpful. Our new system would easily yield a place for such instruction. Per- 
haps for a time at least a non-resident lecturer occupying a part of a year, 
might meet the wants of our students, and might afford us an opportunity to 
test the value of such a course as is here suggested. 

I cannot refrain from again reminding the friends of the University that we 
are in pressing need of two new buildings, one for the Library and another for 
the Museum of Science and Art, and for lecture rooms to be used in connection 
with the Museum by the Professors of the Physical and the Biological Sciences. 
We expect to be patient and to bear with many inconveniences in these times 
of financial distress. But we may^ meantime^ call attention to the fact that we 
are suffering great inconvenience and exposing our Library and our rare and 
extensive scientific collections to the risks of destruction by fire for the lack of 
new fire-proof buildings. 

With great pleasure I call attention to the Finance Committee's Report, 
which is hereto appended, and which shows that we closed our fiscal year with 
no indebtedness and with a handsome balance in the Treasury. It is a cause 
of great satisfaction that we have been able to liquidate the debt which had 
been for some time accumulating. There seems no reason to doubt that our 
receipts from students' fees will be materially larger this year than they were 
last year. The increase in the number of students which makes this result 
certain, also makes it in my judgment absolutely necessary that we have some 
addition to the Faculty of instruction in the Literary Department We cannot 
maintain, and we do not deserve the favor of the public, if we undertake to 
give collegiate instruction to sections so large that each student cannot receive 
proper attention and assistance. 

We must all feel encouraged by the appreciation which is shown in this State, 
and in other States, of the work of the University. Colleges and professional 
schools are everywhere growing and improving ; yet the number of students 
who resort to our halls steadily increases, and the influence and reputation of 
the University are constantly extending. If the State continues to us its cor- 
dial support^ and if we wisely administer the trust confided to us, still larger 
possibilities of usefulness are easily within reach of this Institution. 

Bespectf uUy submitted, 

JAMES B. ANQELL. 



APPENDIX B. 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Begents submit their annual report 
showing the financial operations of the University for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1878, with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879. 
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BECEIPTS— GENERAL FUND. 

Balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1877 $166 17 

Beceived from State Treasurer on account of inter- 
est fund 38,596 96 

Beceived from State Treasurer on account 1-20 mill 

tax 31,500 00 

Beceived from Steward for students' fees and lab- 
oratory deposits 47,335 00 

Beceived on account of temporary loans 15,000 00 

Beceived for interest on Treasurer' s account 149 42 

Beceived from medical students in part payment 

Diplomaplate 90 00 

. $132,827 65 

RECEIPTS — SPECIAL FUND. 

Beceived from State Treasurer, School of Mines ac- 
count $4,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer for Homoeopathic 
Medical College 6,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer for Hospital expenses 
for 1877-78 4,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer for Dental College, 
salary account 1877. 4,500 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Dental College, re- 
pairs.... 1,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Dental College, ap- 
paratus, 1877 1,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, General Library, 

1877-8 6,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Physiological Labora- 
tory, 1877 2,500 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Physical Labora- 
tory, 1877-8 1,500 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, 1877 1,500 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Professor of Geol- 
ogy,salary, 1877 2,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, Professor of Physics, 
salary, 1877 2,000 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, for extended term in 
Medical College, 1877 4,500 00 

Beceived from State Treasurer, for extended term 
in Homoeopathic Medical College, 1877 2,500 00 

$42,000 oa 

Total receipts , i $174,827 55 

DISBURSEMENTS — GENERAL FUND. 

Paid salaries of Officers, Professors, and other em- 
ployes of the University $71,018 20 

Paid temporary loans 32,000 00 

Paid interest on temporary loans 755 62 

Treasurer's disbursements as per vouchers submitted 30,002 98 

$133,776 80 
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DISBUR8EMEKT8 — SPECIAL FUND. 

Paid salaries of Professors and other employes as 
follows : 

For the Homoeopathic Medical College $3, 561 08 

Por College of Dental Surgery 4,300 00 

For School of Mines 3,266 80 

For Prof essor of Geology 1,000 00 

For Professor of Physics 900 00 

For Professor in Physiological Laboratory 375 00 

For extended term Department Medicine and Sur- 
gery 2,250 00 

Treasurer's disbursements from special funds as 
per vouchers submitted herewith : 

For Homoeopathic Medical College. 

For College of Dental Surgery 

For Dental College Eepairs (in full) 

For Dental College apparatus 

For General Library 

For Physiological Laboratory 

For Physical Laboratory 

Astronomical Observatory 

For new Hospital Equipment 

For Hospital 

30,938 86 
Balance carried to new account 10,111 89 

$174,827 55 



1,141 45 


603 29 


1,000 00 


972 36 


4,112 08 


1,845 09 


1,3T7 84 


996 22 


496 58 


2,741 07 



It will be obser?ed that the Treasurer's disbursements from the General 
Fund during the year were $30,002.98. The following detailed statement shows 
for what purposes the disbursements were made : 

For Alterations and Eepairs $2,595 17 

For Fuel and Lights 5,448 59 

For Improvement of Grounds 466 42 

For Insurance 2,046 90 

For Chemical Laboratory Supplies 5,563 28 

For Annual Calendar for 1877-8 1,075 60 

ForGeneral Library - 482 42 

For Law Library, including amount paid for advertising 669 25 

For Medical Library, including amount paid for advertising 714 87 

For Museum 577 38 

For Postage 356 24 

For Engineering Department 149 70 

For Contingent Expenses 9,857 16 

$30,002 98 



[It is proper to say that the following bills have been paid from the Contin- 
gent Fund ; but in the estimate made in July, 1877, of probable expense on 
account of that fund, no items of this class were included. This will explain 
the discrepancy between the estimated and the actual contingent expenses. 
The following are the bills referred to, and are included in the above item of 
$9,857.16, designated '^contingent expenses."] 
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Paid E. Tregaskis, balance as Accountant $108 00 

Paid for printing testimony, Rose-Douglass suit 293 09 

Paid Alpheus Felch, professional services 125 00 

Paid C. I. Walker, professional services 210 60 

Paid I. P. Christiancy, professional services 924 69 

Paid W. L. Webber, professional services 898 70 

Paid Peter Tuite, Clerk of the Circuit Court 43 00 

Paid G. S. Wormer & Son, for steam pump at Laboratory 200 00 

Paid on special appropriation, Dr. Frothingham 47 10 

Paid on special appropriation, steam coil for Medical College 44 59 

Paid B. F. Sturtevant, blower for Chemical Laboratory 65 00 

Paid First National Bank of Ann Arbor for interest on temporary 

loans 755 62 

Paid for Annual Calendar for 1876-7 1,196 04 

Paid special appropriation for Prof. Watson 200 00 

15,111 43 

All other items of the Treasurer's contingent expense account might be given, 
but it is not deemed necessary, as all of the vouchers are herewith submitted, 
and will remain on file. 

It will be seen on examination that the aggregate amount of receipts covered 
into the General Fund, during the year was $132,827.55, and that the amount 
paid out on account of that fund was 1133,776.80, which shows the fund to 
have been overdrawn $949.25. 

The amount received from the State Treasurer on account of special appro- 
priations made by the State Legislature during the fiscal year was $42,000.00. 
The amount paid out during the year on account of these special funds was 
$30,938.86, showing a balance in the treasury to the credit of the Special 
Funds of $11,061.14. If we deduct from the aggregate Special Funds balance 
the amount of the General Fund overdraft, viz : $949.25, the balance in the 
treasury will appear as above stated, $10,111.89. 

Under an act entitled ''An act making appropriations for the general and 
other expenses of the University of Michigan," approved May 22, 1877, there 
was appropriated for the year 1877, the sum of $27,000, and for the year 1878 
the further sum of $22,000»$49,000. Of this amount $32,000 had been drawn 
on the requisitions of the Treasurer before the close of the last fiscal year, 
leaving a balance of $17,000, subject to draft by that officer, a part of which 
has been drawn by him as will appear in his quarterly statement submitted to 
the Board at this meeting. 

The objects for which the balance of .the appropriations were made are as 
follows : 

For extending the term of instruction in the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery for 1878 $4,600 00 

For extending term in Homoeopathic Medical College same time. 2,500 00 

For payment of salaries in College of Dental Surgery, 1878 4,500 00 

For payment of salary of Professor of Geology, 1878 2,000 00 

For payment of salary of Professor of Physics, 1878 2,000 00 

For apparatus in the Physiological Laboratory 1, 000 00 

For apparatus in the College of Dental Surgery 500 00 

$17,000 00 
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The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending Jane 30^ 1879, are as follows : 

Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1878 110,111 89 

For interest on the University Fund 38,200 00 

For Annual State Aid, Act of 1873, 1.20 mill tax 31,500 00 

For students' fees. Lab. receipts and Diploma fees 46,000 00 

For Annual State Aid. Act of 1875, Hom. Medical College 6,000 00 

State Aid— Act of 1877— 

To pay salary of Professor of Geology 2,000 00 

To pay salary of Professor of Physics 2,000 00 

For Dental apparatus 500 00 

For Physiological Laboratory 1, 000 00 

For salaries of Professors in Dental College 4, 500 00 

To extend term in Medical Department 4, 500 00 

To extend term in Homoeopathic Medical College 2,500 00 

1148,811 89 

The estimated disbursements for the same time are as follows : 
For salaries of Officers, Professors, and £mploy6s in all depart- 

mentsof the University $86,500 00 

For Alterations and Kepairs 3,000 00 

For Fuel aud Light 5,400 00 

For Insurance 2, 500 00 

For General Library 2,060 00 

For Medical Library 500 00 

For Law Library 500 00 

For Annual Calendar 1,100 00 

For Postage 600 00 

For Improvement of Grounds 500 00 

For Museum and Microscopic room 1,000 00 

For Engineering Department 500 00 

For Department of Physics 500 00 

For Apparatus for Dental College 500 00 

For Current Expenses of Dental College 600 00 

For Chemical Laboratory Supplies 6,000 00 

For Apparatus for Physiological Laboratory 1,000 00 

For current Expenses Homoeopathic Medical College 1,200 00 

For Publication of a General Catalogue 500 00 

For advertising Department of Medicine and Surgery 200 00 

For advertising Department of Law 200 00 

For advertising Department of Literature, Science and Arts 200 00 

For advertising Homoeopathic Medical College 200 00 

For advertising College of Dental Surgery 200 00 

For Regents' Expenses 800 00 

For Contingent Expenses 6,000 00 

For Department of General Chemistry 500 00 

$122,500 00 



The annual report of the Treasurer with a full list of the warrants drawn 
by the Secretary and countersigned by the President, is herewith submitted. 
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Tho list of warrants has been carefully compared with the books of the Secre- 
tary and found to be correct. The" vouchers of the Treasurer for bills paid, 
have also been examined and compared with his books, and found to agree. 
The annual report of the Treasurer* herewith submitted is a transcript of his 
books. 

The Steward's statement of the amount received for students' fees, Labora- 
tory deposits and receipts, and for Diploma fees, has been examined, compared 
with his books and found correctly stated. 

It will be remembered by the Board that at the beginning of the last fiscal 
year, the indebtedness of the University was $17,000.00. During tho year that 
amount was unavoidably increased to $32,000.00. In consequence of the gen- 
erous appropriations made by the last Legislature of the State, and of the large 
increase of the amount received from students' fees, and because also of the 
rigid economy practiced in all of the expenditures of the University, your Ooiii- 
mittee are now able to announce that the entire iiidehtedness of the University 
is cancelled. It gives us great pleasure to make this statement, and also, to add 
that with a proper regard to economy, we may hope to meet the most pressing 
wants of the University for the present, without again incurring debt. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ANDREW OLIMIE, 
Chairman Finance Committee, 
GEORGE L. MALTZ. 

The above report is fully concurred in with tho exception that the undersigned 
has not personally eramined the warrants and accounts herein referred to. 

SAMUEL S. WALKER. 

r * The annual report of the Treasarer iras not furnished for pnhUcation in this Report.— ^kfper- 
imendetUof Publio Inttrucitiion.\ 
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REfOBT OP THE PBINOIPAL. 
To the Hon. Board oj Edwaiioa : 

I herevith present my report for the year euding May 30, IS^S. The year 
closed four voeka earlier than neual, to give place for the necessary repairs on 
the old building. The time lost at the close of the term vas nearly all made 
up, by shortening vacations, and holding sessions some of the holidays. 

There have been no changes in the corps of instrnctors nith the exception 
of the gratnitons services of Prof. B. X. Nichols of Ann Arbor, who gave 
a most satisfactory course of lessons in book-keeping. 

The entire enrollment during the year was 616, as follows : 
HOBHAL DEPARTUENT. 

District school course 49 

Common school course 65 

Full English course 98 

Language courses 125 

Unclassified 1 

Total 338 

SCHOOL OF OBSESTATTOH AND FBACIICE. ' 

Grammar Department 134 

Primary 144 

Transferred to professional classes 26 

304 

642 
Counted twice 26 

Grand total 616 
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• 

Forty-eight different coauties have beeu represented in the attendance dur- 
ing the year. One hundred and fifty-eight were received free of tuition, by 
appointment of members of the Legislature. These were from forty-one dif- 
ferent counties. 

There have been in attendance four from Ohio, two from Kansas, two from 
Pennsylvania, one from New York, one from Massachusetts, one from Illinois, 
one from Missouri, one from Iowa, and two from Ontario. 

There were ninety-five graduates from all the courses — sixty-four young 
ladies and thirty-one young men, by departments as follows : 

Common school course 64 

Pull English course 18 

Pull Language courses 13 

Total 95 

The following are the names of graduates : 

LAKGUAGE COURSES. 

Jennie Allen, German and Latin; Geo. Henry Dole, Ancient Languages; 
Emma M. Gilbert, Modern Languages ; Flora A. Guthrie, Prench and Latin ; 
Emma M. Helber, Modern Languages ; Uettie P. Jenks, Modern Languages ; 
Louise 0. Kahler, Modern Languages; Annie Lambie, Modern Languages; 
Bosa Lee^ Modern Languages; Niel S. Phelps, Ancient Languages; Abbie 
Pierce, Modern Languages and Latin; Emma Bice, Modern Languages; 
Henry 0. Wilson, Ancient Languages. 

FULL ENGLISH COURSE. 

Phebe Elizabeth Ann Ahnefeldt, Alice A. Brabb, Nora Boyuo, Nellie 
Glapp, James W. Cupples, Bobert Grant, Lillie Harris, Ella A. Hamilton, 
Phebe A. J. Howell, Lou Agnes Jones, Mary A. Kittell, Lyman M. Kellogg,. 
Mary Lennon, J. Newton Mead, Herbert L. Merrill, Addie Preston, Abram B. 
Bosenberry; Ambrose Shotwell. 

COHHOK SCHOOL COURSE. 

Lowella J. Alexander, Cora A. Beckwith, John W. Billmire, Helen E. Brew- 
ster, Plorence A. Buchanan, Helen C. Babbitt, Leroy Brown, Walter H. Clark, 
William H. Eastman, Lillie Pairman, Ina Pitzgerald, Libbie Preeman, Ozro 
Pletcher, Ella Gay, Mattie Hoyt, Abbie B. Hoagland, Mary Camp, Julia 
Camp, Frank Clyborne, Charles B. Chess, Erwin DeLapp, Jennie M. Dun-^ 
can, A. Betta Judson, George E. Kelsey, Bebecca Kitson, Mary McDonald, 
Henry McMuUen, Alex. L. McLauchlin, Nellie J. Morrison, Mary C. Mensch, 
Enos W. Moorman, Carrie E. Norton, Mattie Newton, Albertus Nyland, 
Eleanor Osband, Hopeful P. Preston, George E. Pillard, S. Pranklin Pratt, 
William B. Phillips, Laura C. Phillips, William H. C. Hale, James H. Han- 
ford, Eliza Harper, Verna Harris, David Hammond, Sarah A. Jones, Edward 
J. Quackenbush, Nettie L. Bussell, Lina D. Bowley, Stella Borison, Eunice 
A. Buggies, Libbie Bamsey, Plorence E. Borabeck, Anna M. Bathbone, 
Charles A. Shaw, Maggie H. Smith, Minnie L. Smith, Jennie E. Tilden, 
Louise Vetterle, Aura C. Wright, Hattie P. Whittemore, Lodie M. Webster,, 
Jennie Wallace, Nellie E. Woodworth. 

Of the whole number, thirty were young men, and sixty-five were ladies. 
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The average age of the graduates was 23.1 years. Thirty-two were received 
during the year^ ou presentation of diplomas from high schools and other ap- 
proved institutions of the State. During the past three years, students enter- 
ing as graduates have been received without examination. It has been decided, 
in future to examine all candidates for admission in some of the rudimentary 
branches, as arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading and spelling. 

Those who have finished the usual high school course, can, by earnest work, 
complete the full English professional course in one year, and either of the 
language courses in two years. 

There is a constantly growing demand for our graduates to take charge of 
graded schools, to fill important positions as assistants in the best schools of our 
own and other states. The demand for trained teachers has been greater than 
the supply, — a fact which gives gratifying evidence that the Normal School is, 
in some degree, accomplishing the object for which it was organized. 

We have been very much interrupted in our work during the year by the 
noiso and confusion of the workmen, but teachers and pupils have borne the 
interruption patiently with the near prospect of enlarged and improved 
facilities. 

We are aiming more and more each year to make prominent the special 
object of the Normal School, to qualify teachers theoretically and practically for 
the various grades of the public schools of our State. 

The necessity and proper functions of a Normal School are becoming every 
year better understood, and more fully recognized. The object of such a. 
school is to prepare those who are to teach, for the duties of their calling. 
Some of the definite and specific objects of the school are the following : 

1. To gain a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of the subject matter of 
the several branches embraced in the course of study; 

2. To acquire a knowledge of the science of education as determined by th& 
powers and susceptibilities of the human mind, and the laws of their growth 
and development. 

3. To obtain a knowledge of the best methods of teaching, and acquire skill 
in the use of those methods, by practice in the school of observation and 
practice. 

4. To become acquainted with the theory and methods of school organiza- 
tion and management. As self-control is a primary condition in the govern- 
ment of others, it is our constant aim to train the pupils of the Normal School 
to habits of thorough self-government. 

5. The formation of right character in those who are to become the teachera 
of children and youth, without securing which the most important object of 
the school will not be secured. 

For the special work done in each of the departments, your attention is 
called to the reports of the teachers in the several departments. 

My special work during the year has consisted in giving instruction to the 
senior class in mental philosophy, logic, moral science, and the application of 
psychology to the science of education, school organization, and government. 
A course of lectures has been given on school systems, the history of educa- 
tion, aims and motives of education, and the grading of schools. I have also 
taught the reading. I wish to call the special attention of the Board to the 
deficiencies of our library. There is a growing demand for the best works in 
all the departments of history and science, art, literature, and pedagogy. Our 
library contains only about 1,600 volames. It would be of immense advantage- 
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to oar students if an addition of at least twelve or fifteen hnndred dollars a 
year for the next two years could be appropriated for supplying this deficiency. 

The new building which we have just entered will add greatly to the conven- 
ience, and I trust, also, to the efficiency of our work. 

In reviewing the year, I may say with truth that the work of the Normal 
School in all its departments, notwithstanding the interruptions which we have 
experienced from building and repairs, has gone forward with marked efficiency 
and success. The graduating class was the largest, as it was one of the best 
that has ever gone out from the institution. We enter upon the changed 
course of study with earnest purposes to give it a full and thorough test. 

INVEKTORY OP THE NORMAL SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Grounds and buildings $100,000 00 

Furniture and musical instruments 4,000 00 

Library, maps, and charts 3>500 00 

Philosophical, and chemical apparatus and stock 2,500 00 

Museum specimens and kindergarten apparatus. . . .« 1,100 00 

Total $111,100 00 

We shall, under the recent changes, need at least the help of one additional 
teacher. The work of practice-teaching will need the constant and most care- 
ful attention of critic teachers. This department of work most not be neg- 
lected. Nor can the value of this work, when thoroughly supervised and care- 
fully criticized, be over-estimated, in the experience and practical skill in the 
application of the methods and principles of education, which will be imparted 
to our pupils. 

It shall be our aim to give the new departure as careful and thorough a test 
as possible, and I hope to be able to report to you, at the close of the current 
year, excellent results. 

J. ESTABROOK, Principal 



EEPORT OP THE DEPARTMENT OF AEITHMETIO AND BOTANY. 

Prof, J, Estabrook, Principal: 

Sir, — The work of my department last year was not dissimilar to that of the 
previous year, though the grades were somewhat changed and called by now 
names. 

Besides doing the regular work of my own department, I taught the classes 
in drawing. 

Gonsidering the circumstances of a broken year, and other interruptions at- 
tending the building that was going on around us, my classes went over a rea- 
sonable amount of ground, and did the work with encouraging fairness. 

The ''set" given by the State Board to aid in teaching the metric system was 
highly appreciated by the students who had the opportunity of using it. 

The work of supervising in the Practice School has grown more interesting, 
and the plans for making that work a success gain in form and definiteness. 

I have made a considerable addition to the herbarium, and as soon as the 
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new cupboard is furnished with locks and keys, shall be glad to see the speci- 
mens in their destined receptacle. A cabinet of native woods was sent us from 
the educational bureau^ to which myself and pupils are making some additions. 

Very respectfully, 

EUTH HOPPIN. 



REPORT OP THE DEPARTMENT OP MUSIC. 

Prof, J, Estahrook^ Principal: 

I herewith submit a report of the work done in my department during the 
past year : 

The regular classes of beginners and advanced pupils, the choir, and the vari- 
ous classes in the experimental school, have been maintained during the year. 
The latter have been taught by pupil-teachers of the Normal School, except 
one class taught by myself and one by Miss Barr, and have been of great inter- 
est to both teachers and pupils. 

In the Normal School, the following number of pupils passed examination 
from the several courses respectively : Beginners' Class, or Pirst Course, 191 ; 
Advanced Class, or Second Course, 125 ; Diploma Class, 35. 

The instruction given to the last class named was entirely professional, and 
a good share of the time of the advanced class was devoted to the same work. 
Most of our pupils having never studied music before coming here, the work 
for the first term is academic in its nature, that the professional instruction 
given during the second term may be fully appreciated and applied. The 
choir numbered about 50 members, and furnished music for commencement 
exercises. Although the work of the year has been usually successful, we hope 
in the beautiful new music room, now nearly completed, to do better things yet 
in the future. 

PREDERIC H. PEASE. 



REPORT OP THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

Prof, Joseph Estabrook, Principal: 

Dear Sir, — I herein present the report of the work of the Department of 
Mathematics for the year ending July 1, 1878. 

The recitations under my charge have been : (a) Of classes in elementary 
Algebra, of which three sections were formed, (1) consisting of pupils who 
had never studied the subject, (2) consisting of pupils who had previously 
studied the subject, but who required a full and careful review, and (3) pupils 
who required chiefly instruction in methods of teaching Algebra. The total 
number who have completed the requirements of the school in this branch 
during the year is ninety-three. (J) Of two divisions in Higher Arithmetic 
from which 106 students have passed examination upon the subject-matter 
reviewed, together with methods of teaching, (e) Of two classes in Geometry 
from which thirty-six have passed examination, {d) Of a class in Higher 
Algebra, of which there were thirty-two persons who passed the subject, (e) 
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Of a class in Trigonometry composed of thirty-two pupils who completed the 
study. 

The above is a brief summary of the work of the school as presented by the 
classes under my instruction, and by the number of students who have com- 
pleted the requirements of our courses of study in each branch. With respect 
to the kind of work done, the intention and result of it all, it would be but to 
repeat what has been indicated in my previous reports to refer to it here. 

C. F. E. BELLOWS. 



REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
OP EDUCATION, AND OP THE PRACTICE SCHOOL. 

To the Principal of the Michigan State Normal School: 

Dear Sir : — ^The reports of the departments of work under my charge and 
direction have, for the last two or three years, been considerably extended, and 
have embraced a discussion of some topics which seemed to me of great im- 
portance to our Normal School work generally. Nothing has occurred during 
the past year to modify my views in any essential particulars, nor has anything 
transpired to render a repetition of previous statements or opinions necessary. 
A yery brief summary of the work of the year will be all that circumstances 
appear to require at this time. 

The classes under my instruction have generally exhibited a commendable 
degree of interest and industry in their studies. The number of students in 
the classes studying the elementary principles of education, etc., has been 139. 
Of these 85 have completed the entire course of instruction. Of the remainder 
some were in the classes a single term, and some for a less time. 

The class of advanced, or ^'diploma" students, numbered 25, and of these, 
23 finished their work. 

The class in a short course of lectures on the history of education numbered 
49« The pressure of other duties made it impossible to give this subject the at> 
tention which it deserves. I anticipate a considerable enlargement of these 
lectures during the next year. 

In Zoology, or Natural History, the number of students was 121, of whom 
110 passed the required examinations. 

In addition to these, a voluntary class of 21 mot, as frequently as circum- 
stances permitted, for special study of this subject, during the last part of the 
summer term. i 

The class in Lithological Geology, under my instructions for a few weeks, 
consisted of 46 students, and the entire number completed the work required. 

The Practice school has been as well attended and as efficiently conducted as 
in previous years. 

Miss Post and MissBarr have done excellent service in their respective depart- 
ments, and have given evidence of increased zeal and efficiency in their work. 

The Primary department has numbered 144, and the Grammar department 
134. From the Grammar department 26 have been transferred to the profes- 
sional classes during the year. 

The value of the Practice school to Normal training work will become more 
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and more apparent, as the arrangements for a proper amount of pupil-teaching 
and for the proper supervision of this teaching shall be made more complete 
and efficient 

Truly yours, 

U. PUTNAM. 



REPOKT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL AND PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

Professor J, Estabrook, Principal of the Normal School: 

■ 

Sir : — I hereby present a report of the work done in my department during 
the academic year of 1877-8. 

The erection of the new building caused considerable annoyance to my classes 
by the noise of the workmen, and especially by the new walls cutting ofE the 
light, so that for more than half the year we were obliged to work in the lab- 
oratoiy by gas-light. The work done by my classes was, however, upon the 
whole, satisfactory. 

During the year instruction was given in 

Natural Philosophy, to 155 pupils, of whom 106 passed ; 

Chemistry, to 36 pupils, of whom 26 passed ; 

Physical Geography, to 56 pupils, of whom 46 passed ; 

Geology, to 51 pupils, of whom 40 passed ; 

Astronomy, to 32 pupils, of whom 26 passed ; 

Physiology and Hygiene, to 38 pupils, of whom 33 passed ; 

Ijaboratory Practice, N. Ph., to 35 pupils, of whom 35 passed ; 

Laboratory Practice, Chemistry, to 35 pupils, of whom 34 passed. 

Many of the failures to pass the final examinations are accounted for by^the 
fact that some pupils always drop out of the class, to teach, or for other rea- 
sons, before finishing the work. 

In a number of these classes, especially in Natural Philosophy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, and to some extent in Chemistry, pupil-teaching was employed ; 
and the students who did this work acquitted themselves with credit. With 
immediate and daily supervision and help this practice-teaching was of very great 
value to the pupil-teachera, while the pupils themselves suffered nothing in the 
character of the instruction given. One class in Natural Philosophy was so 
well taught by Miss Flora Guthrie, a graduate of the Kalamazoo High School, 
that I feel justified in making special mention of it. There are certainly few 
schools in the State where better instruction in Natural Philosophy is given 
than was given by this young lady. 

Many other teachers also did admirable work, and all showed great zeal and 
interest. The experience of the past year has confirmed me in the opinion 
that pupil-teaching, when properly and constantly supervised, can be made of 
the utmost value to the pupil-teachers, and the classes taught at the same time 
not suffer from inferior instruction. Very few cases of dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupils taught by practice-teachers have come to my notice, and the few 
cases noticed were not among the best spirited pupils. I think, indeed, no 
more cases of dissatisfaction occurred than are found under ordinary instruc- 
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tion. I believe thafc the cnlargemeDt and system ization of this work, which 
our new course of study is to proyide, will make it oue of the most yaluable 
means for the preparation of teachers for their calling. 

In view of the fact that the facilities for doing the work of this department 
are soon to be greatly increased, so far as larger and better rooms are concerned^ 
and also, in view of the fact that the new plan of instruction in the Normal 
School will considerably modify the character of that work, I beg leave to in- 
vite your attention, and, through you, the attention of the Board of Education, 
to the needs of the department in the way of additional philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus, and other collections for illustrative teachiug. Our cabinets are 
all scantily supplied, for a school of this character. Our philosophical appar- 
atus is small in quantity, nearly all old — much of it antiquated — and has been 
picked up so, piece at a time, as to be very heterogeneous in character. In those 
departments of Natural Philosophy, such as sound, light, heat and galvanic 
electricity, which are being just now most rapidly developed, we have hardly any 
apparatus to illustrate and explain newly discovered principles and applications. 

Then, as the increased amount of pupil-teaching will necessitate the division 
of classes into sections, many of the cheaper and simpler pieces ought to be du- 
plicated. The same thing is required in our laboratory practice, where it often 
happens that several pupils desire to use the same article at the same time, and 
by being obliged to wait for each other, much time is lost. Such articles as 
balances, hydrometers, graduates, as well as many others, ought certainly to 
be duplicated ; while ordinary chemical glassware and chemical materials should 
be furnished in such quantities that a working class can have such articles 
furnished to each member. We shall have now room in the new laboratory 
for twenty-eight to work at the same time, but we shall be unable to accom- 
modate such number until our material is increased. The fees paid by pupils 
are enough to replace the waste and the breakage. As much of the instruction 
to teachers should be directed to giving them skill in taking care of and mend- 
ing apparatus, and in making simple and inexpensive articles, a larger assort- 
ment of tools for working in wood, glass, and the metals is greatly needed. 

Beside a considerably greater amount of chemicals, and of ordinary and 
cheap chemical and physical apparatus, as well as crude materials for making 
more, the following articles are urgently needed : A foot-lathe, for turning wood 
and metals — to be used in making and mending apparatus ; some new and more 
modern galvanic batteries ; an induction coil and a Holtz electrical machine ; 
a telephone, microphone and phonograph would be of great interest, especially 
just now, and would always be of value in illustrating the principles of sound 
and of electricity ; a model of a steam engine and other articles for illustrating 
the principles of heat ; some apparatus for illustrating the laws of undulation ; 
some of Professor Ward's fine plaster models of fossils; a manikin, and 
models of the human eye, ear, etc. 

These are some of the things most urgently needed ; and if one thousand dol- 
lars, for each of the next two years, could be judiciously expended in the purchase 
of such articles, a greater number of pupils would be attracted to the Normal 
School, whUe those who are trained here would go out better teachers, to repay 
the people of the State for the outlay. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

LEWIS McLOUTH. 
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REPORT OP THE DEPARTMENT OP MODERN LANGUAGES. 

I 

Professor J. Estabrook, Principal : 

Dear Sir, — In presenting to you the report of the Department of Modern 
Languages for the years 1877-78, I beg to refer yviu to the reports of former 
years, concerning the nature and amount of the work done in the department. 

The number of classes and the average attendance have been about the 
same as during the preceding year. 

Besides the seven regular classes in German and French, there was found, 
in the second term, one extra class in each language, and in the preparatory 
department a class of children was instructed in German, according to the 
"natural method." The students having charge of this class did their work 
in a very creditable manner. 

Allow me, once more, to call your attention to a suggestion made in my 
last report, viz. : To furnish my class-room partly with writing desks for the 
convenience of classes that have to write under dictation. 

Very respectfully, 

A. LODEMAN. 



EEPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 

AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Prof, J. Estahrook^ Principal: 

Dear Sir, — The last year brought some important and agreeable changes in 
the studies of my department. 

Through the kindness of Miss Hoppin I was relieved from the care of draw- 
ing, that I might be able to give more time to history and English literature. 

IJp to this time only United States History had been taught in the school. 
Now, twenty weeks of English and ten weeks of general history were added to 
the course. The time assigned to English literature was increased from ten to 
twenty weeks. No one seeing the numbers, and the interest of those entering 
these classes, could fail to see that a step had been taken ia the right direction. 

The class in English history was large and enthusiastic, and the results of 
their work entirely satisfactory. This gave them an excellent preparation for 
the advanced course in English literature which immediately followed, and 
which was equally successful so far as it went. Owing to the necessity for end- 
ing the year earlier than usual, we were obliged to cut short our work just as a 
good beginning had been made. 

We had only time for the reading of "The Prologue," and "Knight's 
Tale,'' "Macbeth," and Bacon's "Essays." For the first two we used the 
Clarendon Press edition. For the essays that published by Macmillan, and 
edited by W. Aldis Wright. 

As the course for the present year will be quite extended, I shall endeavor to 
find less expensive publications which will answer our purpose. 

I cannot report as favorably of the class in general history. The pupils were 
mature, and worked earnestly and faithfully, but found it impossible to acquire 

5 
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in toil weeks u kiiowledji;o of even the important epochs of the world's history. 
I thei*eforo did not go through the form of an examination, but gave the mem- 
bers of the class credit on their i*ecoi*d for the time spent, advising them to 
continue the study through the next year. 

So long a time has passed since anything has been said concerning the method 
of teaching Geography in the Normal School, that it may be well to call your 
attention to the course in that study, given in the catalogue for this year. 

You will see that the preparatory oral work begins in the first year of the 
primary grade, and continues through the second year. The third year, a pri- 
mary text-book is used, ** Our World,'' as by that time the pupils are supposed 
to have entered the Third Reader. The next year. Primary History takes the 
place of Geography, and is followed by Elementary Natural Science. Geogra- 
phy is not resumed until the seventh year. Here begins the second grade work, 
as given on page 17 of catalogue, Local (Geography, taught by map drawing, 
etc. It does not seem necessary to repeat the order of topics as they are given 
in the Professional course. There is also a High School class, made up of those 
who fail to meet the requirements for admission to the Normal department. 
This class does the work of the second and third grades combined. The in- 
struction in all these classes is given by pupil-teachers, under the supervision 
of the teacher of the department. 

The work of the pupil-teachers has been, generally speaking, very acceptable, 
and when we have fully adjusted ourselves to our new scheme, so that we can 
always command the services of those who have had the preparatory course in 
training, I anticipate still more gratifying results. I find a very different spirit 
among the pupils in the matter of practice-teaching from that which existed a 
few years ago. Where they used to seek to evade that duty, they are now more 
than willing, anxious, to gain a little experience in the School of Practice. I 
do not assume that we have attained any remarkable degree of excellence in 
this part of our work, bat I do see sufficient progress from year to year to en- 
courage us to go on hfcanb perfection. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

ANNA M. CUTCHEON. 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

SiE : — ^The visitors to the State Normal School for 1877-8, beg leave to sab- 
mil the following report : 

We visited the school as a committee in March, examining with as mack 
cmn» as we coakl» the general working of the system* and becomiog as familiar 
as possible wilh the character and efficiencT of the instracdoa given in the sev- 
end depttrtment8« Later, in conseqaence of some reports which came to oar 
ears> one member of the committee paid a second visile to look more ckselj 
into certain mailers, concerning which complaints had been made. 

In re^rxi to the work actaallr done in the clas9-room. voar committee h 
Utile but words of commeiMiatioa to offer. The instradioQ was in most 
Uiorougrh and accorale in sabsunce, and imparled wilh TivacilT and earnest* 
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nesSy and the bearing of the students was throughoat that of conscientioas men 
and women^ who knew that the object of their stay was not ''to have a good 
time," nor even to gain '* culture," but to prepare themselves for future use- 
fulness in the community. The excellent spirit which pervades the whole 
school is partly duo, we doubt not, to the influence of the teachers. 

We wish especially to notice and commend the department of vocal music, 
the influence of which cannot fail to be of great service to the State. It will 
be a great advancement in the art of living, when every country school district 
learns to estimate at its true value the importance of giving instruction in 
music, that one of the fine arts which gives the greatest amount of simple and 
innocent pleasure at the least trouble and expense, and whose elevating and 
refining influence, amid the hurry and rush of our modern life, is most easily 
seen and most universally acknowledged. The head of this department at 
Ypsilanti is an accomplished musician and experienced teacher, and those who 
have been under his instruction will be sure to have correct ideas of the subject 
of music, and to have had good instruction as to the proper method of impart- 
ing them. 

The instruction in the department of ancient languages, to which we were 
asked to pay special attention, seemed to us not quite up to the level of that in 
the other departments ; the. deficiencies were mainly however rather in the 
direction of the external finish than of the essentials of scholarship, and we 
are assured that the students who enter the University from this department 
generally maintain an excellent standing in their classes. We should think it 
unnecessary to pass any public criticism upon this department in the case of 
any other than a Normal School, where the instruction should be as nearly as 
possible free from defect. 

As to the general question of normal instruction, your committee recognizes 
the difficulty of finding a satisfactory solution. The first object of the Normal 
School is, as the name implies, instruction in the art of teaching. It is, how- 
ever, inevitable in the present condition of things, that this should be supple- 
mented by purely academic instruction, and the tendency has always been to 
give what seemed to many persons a disproportionate share and attention to 
what should be in strictness only subordinate. This seemed to us to be the 
case at Ypsilanti. At the time of our visit there, our opinion was substantially 
that of the visitors of last year. That the Normal School was more like 
an excellent academy, with some excellent instruction given in pedagogics and 
the science of education, than a Normal School proper. This was of much 
less consequence formerly, when the country was new, and much more sparsely 
populated than now, and when the facilities for obtaining an academic educa- 
tion were fewer. But with the growth of the school system, with the increase 
in the number of graded and high schools, the necessity of academic instruc- 
tion in the Normal School becomes less imperative, and the disproportionate 
time and attention bestowed upon it, more offensive. 

Since our visit in March, the State Board of Education has made important 
changes in the Normal School, having for their object an increase in purely 
professional instruction, and a shai*per distinction between this and the acade- 
mic portion of the work. 

It is not within our province to enter into a minute examination of these 
changes, nor have we had the opportunity to confer at any length with each 
other on the subject, but we are agreed in hearty approval of the object aimed 
at. It is undeniably a step in the right direction, and if a vigilant watch is 
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kept npon the effect of the changes mode, and sach modifications as experi- 
ence shall suggest are promptly introduced, it cannot fail to work great good. 

Of one thing, however, we are convinced; no school for the professional 
training of teachers will ever be able to secure a very firm hold upon the teachers 
of the State, or upon those who intend to become teachers, until a universal 
system of supervision, inspection and control, supported and enforced by law 
and public sentiment, shall compel every teacher to feel the necessity of the 
most thorough preparation within his reach, not only on the subject-matter of 
his teaching, but also in the methods of all school work. In the woixls of the 
Centennial Commissioner of Education for this State: ''At present there is 
no effective agency at work, stimulating teachers to reach higher degrees of 
qualification ; so that if normal schools were to be multiplied * * * thi» 
agency would fail to accomplish its proposed object, unless supplemented by a 
system of supervision and inspection which would gradually raise the standard 
of qualifications. If teachers were assured that only requirements of a speci- 
fied grade would secure a license to teach, they would at once adopt the means 
which would most effectually meet the new demand. If the State desires bet- 
ter qualified teachers, it must supply an adequate motive for becoming such." 

Doubtless the State does desire better qualified teachers ; the need of them 
is painfully apparent to any one familiar with the smaller schools in many sec- 
tions of our State. The old notion, that any one was competent to teach 
school who could do sums in the rule of three and thrash the big boys, has not 
yet entirely disappeared, and in thousands of schools the teaching is unworthy 
the State and the nineteenth century. A gentleman of considerable experience 
as a teacher and superintendent of schools, who has had opportunity to know 
much of the school work in different States, not long since spoke very disparag- 
ingly to one of us in regard to the rural and ungraded schools of Michigan. 
While admitting that we have an excellent University, a good Normal School 
and several well-managed and successful city graded schools, he declared in 
effect that as a whole the school '' system" of the State is in a deplorable con- 
dition. But of what avail is it for the State to place before its teachers the 
opportunity of becoming better prepared for their work, if no sort of necessity 
for such preparation is made apparent, when girls of no experience and some- 
times of no ideas can step into important positions, simply by underbidding ! 

There can be no doubt of the need of just such work as the Normal School 
is intended to accomplish, such work as it can and will accomplish, if the pres- 
ent plan meets^the hopes and expectations of those who introduce it. 

We sincerely hope that the requirements for admission, as set forth in the 
prospectus, may not be at all lowered. The catch-all common school course 
of the past seven years, with its low standard of requirements, its diploma, 
and its constantly increasing roll of ''graduates," has been the bane of the 
Normal School. We earnestly hope for better things in the future. 

The amount of preparation required for the advanced courses is the equiva- 
lent of a good high-school course, and it would seem that the candidates for 
these courses must come principally from the high-schools of the State. The 
most natural and convenient plan for those intending to become full-course 
Normal graduates would seem to be to attend and graduate from the high- 
school of their own vicinity, and then spend the required year at the Normal. 
If it can accommodate them, the Normal School should have constantly within 
its walls from six to eight hundred pupils, from all parts of the State, and aa 
its courses will now all be of but one year in length, it follows that it should 
send out about as many graduates yearly. 
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We wish to call especial attention to the necessity of careful selection. Here 
the theory of the survival of the fittest should become a matter of practice. 
The organic law of the school provides that ''every applicant for admission 
shall undergo an examination * * * and if it shall appear that the appli- 
cant is not a person of good moral character, or will not make an apt or good 
teacher, said applicant shall be rejected." We believe that this provision should 
be rigidly and remorselessly enforced^ and also that the right sh(»uld be retained 
and the duty performed, of excluding, at any time", such pupils as betray pe- 
culiarities or faults which will unfit them for the work of teaching. Lying and 
swearing, as well as more serious offenses, should be sufficient reasons for grant- 
ing indefinite leave of absence, and it should be next to impossible for any one 
having vicious habits to go through without discovery and punishment. The 
hope that the good influences of the school will work a reformation should not 
be allowed to suspend sentence. The Normal School was not established as a 
reformatory institution. 

Physical defects and mental idiosyncrasies, if such as to prevent the appli- 1 
cant from making an ''apt and good" teacher, are also sufficient reasons for 
rejection. Lack of preparation in the subjects of study, and lack of sufficient 
mental growth and development to be able to do the kind and amount of work 
required in the year's course, will make it necessary to send many applicants 
back to their local schools, or to assign them to the school for observation and 
practice, as material for Normal students to work upon in their practice-teach- 
ing. 

We have referred to these matters in no spirit of ungenerous criticism ; we 
know how much easier it is to lay down principles for othera, than to apply 
them ourselves. But now, especially, as but a single year is to be occupied in 
the regular work, it is of more importance than ever before that the standard 
of admission be kept as high as possible, so that none but the '* apt and good" 
may be admitted to the several courses. In this way will inducements be held 
out for those who are really, by nature and disposition, fit for teaching, to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered, and none need be sent out with the 
" fiat" of the Normal, " This is a qualified teacher," except such as are pretty 
certain to prove successful. If such a course be pursued, we have confidence 
in the future of the Normal School. We believe that it may do an important 
work, that it may every year send forth a large class of teachers, full of enthu- 
siasm and power, whose influence shall be felt for good, wherever they labor, 
provided, always, as we have before intimated, the need of such a mission and 
of such teachers is made to be felt, throughout the length and breadth of the 
State, as it has never been felt hitherto. 

We may be allowed to suggest that the School of Observation and Practice 
should be graded with great thoroughness and care, and the work in the several 
grades so fully planned in its details, that every pupil-teacher, when assigned to 
a room, may have placed in his hands a schedule by which he may know just 
where the work, in all its branches, is to be taken up. He should then be made 
responsible for the entire work of the room for a term of weeks, the conduct of 
all its exercises, the keeping of records, the making of periodical reports — ev- 
erything pertaining to the room, just as if he were regularly employed in any 
other graded school. 

The course of study and the relations of the grades should be carefully 
studied and thoroughly mastered in all the details by every normal pupil. 
Such knowledge would be of great service to every teacher taking charge of 
any school, graded or ungraded. The intelligence and efficiency with which 
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the teacher would be able to take up and ''stratify" the work of the ordinary 

ungraded school would be in this way greatly increased. 

T. W. CRISSEY, 
A. J. DANIELS, 
E. L. WALTER, 

Visitors. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 10 months $2,475 00 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 10 months 2,227 50 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salary 10 months 1,980 00 

Prof. Lewis McLouth, salary 10 months 1,980 00 

Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 10 months 1,980 00 

Prof. A. Lodeman, salary 9 months 1,800 00 

Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary 10 months 1,980 00 

Prof. Wm. Warren, salary 12 weeks 450 00 

Miss Ruth Hoppin, salary 10 months 990 00 

Miss Mary A. Rice, salary 9 months 810 00 

Miss Anna M. Cutcheon, salary 10 months 792 00 

Miss Helen M. Post, salary 10 months 600 00 

Miss Alice Barr, salary 9 months 450 00 

Miss Rhoda E. Selleck, salary 1 month 65 00 

Miss Ida A. Freeman, salary 1 month 55 00 

Henry McPherson, salary 6 months 270 00 

Henry Calbert, salary 2 months 90 00 

John R. Ketchum, salary 4 months 180 00 

David Edwards, salary 12 mouths 656 00 

$19,830 60 

1877. Voucher. To whom paid. Amount. 

Oct. 13. 1. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage $0 50 

" 22. 2. Post and Tribune Co., advertising for steam heating 2 45 

" 22. 3. Detroit Free Press Co., " " 2 80 

Nov. 8. 4. Stevens & Dolson, hardware, etc.- 17 77 

" 8. 5. Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc., etc 46 06 

^* 8. 6. Julius Hess, superintending building, and plans and specifica- 
tions for steam heating 238 63 

Oct. 1. 7. E.B. Smith & Co., 48 vols, books 108 23 

Nov. 9. 8. Edgar Rexford, attending meetings of board, express 

charges, etc., etc 45 46 

*' 10. 9. Edward Dorsch, attending meetings of board 25 85 

Dec. 6. 10. American Express Co., express charges 5 50 

*' 6. 11. E.B. Smith & Co., 26 vols, books 5174 

*' 14. 12. James Em brose, cleaning chimneys 160 

" 14. 13. W.J. Baxter, attending meetings of board 30 00 

" 31. 14. Pay roll 3 months (shown in salary account) 6,08100 

1878. 

Jan. 12. 15. Andrew Harvey & Son, on account of steam heating 1,362 07 

Mar. 8. 16. Andrew Harvey & Son, on account of steam heating 1,185 75 

" 8. 17. Andrew Harvey & Son, on account of steam heating 532 10 

Jan. 2. 18. L. Stiles, 5 cords oak wood, $3.00 15 00 

Feb.l6. 19. Langdon Scripture, 9^ cords oak wood, $3.00 27 75 

'* 28. 20. J. B.Starks, 102 cords oak wood, $3.00 306 00 

Jan. 1. 21. C. King & Son, 9 doz. pails 19 80 

Feb.28. 22. Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., 58,400 ft. gas 175 20 

Jan. 6. 23. Wm. Macauley, sawing 6 cords wood 1 75 

Mar. 7. 24. Jacob Brooks, " 22J^ »* 7 75 

Feb.l6. 25. Wallace & Clark, repairing map standard 2 25 

Jan. 29. 26. Henry McPberson, drawing water from river 125 
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1877. Voucher. To whom paid. Amount 

Dec 1. 27. II. S.Tarbell, metric cabinet f28 17 

28. L. McLouth, chemicals and apparatus 67 48 

Nov.20. 29. L. McLouth, corks 4 77 

1878. 

Mar. 8. 30. L. McLouth, express charges 6 60 

Jan. 23. 31. American Express Co., express charges 2 70 

Mar. 1. 32. J. Kstabrook, carpet and express cliarges 4 46 

" 8. 33. E. P. Allen, meeting with members of board 3 30 

Feb. 22. 34. K. C. Hay ton, gas fixtures and keys 6 90 

Mar. 6. 35. C. Spencer, postage 106 

*^ 7. 36. Stevens & Dolson, hardware 9 59 

" 7. 37. Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc. 24 66 

*» 4. 38. J. H. Wortley,lamps 4 30 

** 6. 39. G.N. La Kue, repairing clock 1 25 

Feb. 28. 40. L. K. Lawrence, 12^ cords wood 41 84 

" ]. 41. E. B. Smith & Co., 2 vols, books 4 40 

Mar. 8. 42. Julius Hess, superintending building 364 86 

*' 31. 43. Pay roll (sliown in salary account) 6,081 00 

Apr. 12. 44. Andrew Harvey & Son, on account of steam heating 137 96 

" 13. 45. W.J. Baxter, attending meetings of board 30 00 

*^ 15. 46. A. J. Daniels, expenses as member of visiting committee 8 45 

May 10. 47. Julius Hess, superintending building 78 82 

Apr. 6. 48. Charles Clow, sawing 102 cords wood 36 70 

** 20. 49. Samuel P. Randall, 20 cords wood 60 00 

^ 22. 60. Langdon W. Scripture, 14 cords wood 43 76 

May 13. 61. H. S. Tarbell, attending meetings of Board 50 60 

'* 13. 62. H. S.Tarbell, '' " " 31 26 

" 11. 63. RuthHoppin 16 00 

" 29. 64. Stevens & Loomis, lantern 126 

*• 27. 66. E. Samson, sand-paper, crayon, etc 14 89 

** 28. 66. Edson, Moore <fe Co., ribbons for diplomas 16 06 

'* 29. 67. Frank Smith, chemicals, etc., etc 11 68 

*' 30. 68. CRPattison, printing catalogues, etc. 141 68 

June 4. 69. A. B. Wines, 2>^ days' work 3 12 

*' 1. 60. W. W.Stockley, filling out and trimming diplomas 28 70 

'* 6. 61. Detroit Fne Press Co., adv. for proposals forsch'l furniture. 7 70 

^^ 12. 62. Post and Tribune, advertising in almanac and in paper 16 26 

*' 12. 63. Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., gas 90 00 

" 26. 64. Edward Dorscli, attending meetings of Board 3120 

*' 30. 65. Pay-roll (shown in salary account) 6,866 00 

Aug. 3. 66. Henry George, on account of repairs on old building 1,386 33 

*' 12. 67. H.S.Tarbell, attending meetings of Board 48 36 

" 12. 68. H. S. Tarbell, telegraphing 110 

•* 17. 69. W.S.George & Co., printing circulars 6 76 

July 13. 70. Julius Hess, superintending building 36 00 

*' 18. 71. D. Putnam, postage, stationery, and express charges 3 09 

'* 18. 72. Clinton Spencer, postage 10 36 

Aug.27. 73. Henry Raths& Son, 14 days' labor 14 00 

** 26. 74. Homer Briggs, hauling and weighing coal 34 98 

" 26. 76. James E. Pittman, 97 200-2,000 tons coal 634 06 

Sep. 16. 76. Henry George, on account of repairs on old building 1,376 06 

** 21. 77. Henry Park8,ll days' labor 13 76 

" 1:6. 78. Julius Hess, superintending building 60 00 

July 26. 79. A. Gilmore, 2 doz. brooms 6 60 

Aug.29. 80. Henderson & Sweet, lumber 22 67 

bepi.26. 81. J. P. Vroman, paid for cleaning building 10 00 

** 26. 82. Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc 20 14 

" 25. 83. Stevens & Loomis, hardware, etc 4 60 

** 25. 84. J. H. Wortloy, lamp wicks and chimneys 66 

" 26. 86. E. Samson, crayon, etc 11 36 

" 25. 86. Drury & Taylor, hardware 4 68 

" 21. 87. H. A. Weeks, soap and matches 145 

" 30. 88. Pay roll (shown in salary account) 1,812 60 

Disbursements from current expense fund, for year ending Sept. 30, '78.. $29,076 SO 
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1878. DEBIT. 

Scpt^O. Ciirrftnf. cxpf»n«»es as por above statement $29,075 30 

*• 30. Bulauco to now accuuat 4,-144 45 

633.519 75 

1877. CREDIT. 

Sopt.30. Ciirront oxponse fund on hand $117 25 

Oct. 13. By cash from State Trejisiirer 6,<'00 «K) 

Dn%3l. '• ** *• tultlun and laboratory fees 1,48150 

lb78. 

Jan. 5, By cash froraState Treasurer 9^00 00 

Apr.lO. " •* *• '• *• 7.500 IK) 

Jnnf»30. " " *' tuition and laboratory foes 1. -12 1 00 

Auir.ia. " « ** 8tato Treasurer 7.500 00 

$33,519 75 
Tpailantiy Sept. 3J, 1S78. 

STATE BJVRD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

isn. Voi?i-.hcr '^^ whom paid. Amount. 

Oct. 13. 1. Henry Genra:e. Oil account now building $2.232 25 

Nov. 9. 2. llcjnrV (Jeor«r«, •• 6.JS80 Go 

Die 7. 3. Henry Geor;ce, " " " " 4,33J 70 

IH7H. 

J:in. 12. 4. Hpurv Ooorgo, " *' " " 1,845 81 

>Vb. 9. 5. Honrv Goor;;«*, '* " " " 2..s3S »8 

Mar. 8. 0. lloiirV Goor^.-, " " " '• 1.200 50 

A|»r.l2. 7. llonrV Gior;(o, " '' " " 2.055 12 

Mav 10. 8. Ilfiirv <Jooi-;r,., »* " «» ** 1.0(K> 8(5 

Juiie 8. 9. llonry Go«»rtfo, ** " '* " l,ll(i»C 

.Iniv 13. 10. H.Miiy t.oorgo, *' " ** '* 2.. 50 84 

Sept.lG. 11. Uonry Geurije, '* *' •♦ " 1.939 20 

Disbursements from building fuud for 3'car cuding Sept. 30, 1878 $27,272 93 

1S78. DEBIT. 

Sept. 30. Dlsbnrsomonts from building fund as per statement above $27,272 93 

*• 30. Balance to new account 4.78/^7 

$32,000 80 

1877. CREDIT. 

Oct. 13. Bycnshfrora State Treasurer f3.500 00 

•• 22. ** 10,000 00 

Fob*y'l5. " " " " " 0.500 00 

Way 18. " *' " " '' 4.(MK» 00 

June 30. " *' " subscription* of clllzens of Ypsilanti 2.m>0 SO 

July 23. " " *' Slate Trea:.urcr (i.OOO 00 

e:{2.(>00 bO 
Ypsila7iU\ September 30^ 287S. ===== 

Disbursorncnts at the Stato Normal School on account of bnildinor. stonni 
beating, plans aud spocificatiuu^, etc., from Sjpt. A, 181 ?> to Nov. 'Z\), IS'iS: 
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1877. 

Sept. 4. Original contr.ict with Ilenry George |29,G48 85 

Oct. 13. Uoiirr»ut with lleiirv George for erection of tower im\l its com- 

pietlon toroof of Imililing 1,938 07 

Dec. 4. Contract with IJenry George for tearin'^ down and relinilding 0.> 
feft of rear wall of old building and raiding roof to corresipjnd 

with roof of addition 4,110 55 

1878. 

Aug, 8. Contract with Henry George for re-floorIng old building 574 00 

Nov.29. Extra mason work 148 33 

** 29. Extra for plastering 403 24 

130,829 04 

1877. 
Nov. 0, Contract with Andrew Harvey & Son for steam heating 

apparatus for addition |3,S15 00 

1878. 

Mar. 8. Contract with Andrew Harvey & Son for steam heating 

for corridoi-s of old building 175 00 

3,990 00 

Mar. 8. Contract whh Andrew llnrvey & Son, for ci^torn gate. UU 80 

Sept. 4, '77, to Nov. 29,78. Paid. Julius lles.-,anhltoct,for plans, 

Kiiecltirations and snperviion 1,790 44 

David Ktlwards tor >np('rinteiiding 

cons truciiou uf building 070 03 

2.400 44 

^3.347 18 
RECEIPTS. 

Lpgislatlvo appropriation for building $30,000 00 

SubHiTiption of I'irlzeiH of Ypsiluiti tor rower 2.105 80 

Amouut drawn from current uxpen;ie fund 11.241 AS 

943,347 18 



6 EDOAU REXFORD, Treoifurer. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Hon, C. A, Gouoer, Svperintendent of Public Instruction: 

The last of the three terms for the calendar year 1S78 closed the 191h of 
November. Thirty students were graduated. The College has one more claFS 
to be graduated in November, after vrhich the Annual Commencement will 
take place in August. 

The corps of instructors has been the President and six professors, an assist- 
ant in the chemical laboratory, and several foremen in the various kinds of 
manual labor. 

A new dormitory, named Wells Hall, after the Hon. H. G. Wells, a member 
of the Board of Agriculture since its creation, and now and for many years its 
President, was finished in season to enable the College to take in additional 
students in the spring. The new hall is a brick building in three separate 
wards, containing sixty-nine students' rooms, an armory and two society rooms. 
Its cost complete was 125,000. Owing to the increased accommodations, the 
College has been able to receive all qualified applicants for admission. Nine- 
teen applicants were rejected in November. The requirements for admission 
are low, in order to keep them within the range of studies of the common 
schools, but it is felt all the more needful to insist upon them. The catalogue 
for 1878 (the twenty-second annual catalogue) shows the number of students 
to be as follows: resident graduate, 1; seniors, 31; juniors, 24; sophomores, 
75; freshmen, 77; specials, 31; total, 239. 

The Agricultural College receives its graduates of the common schools, 
and examines for admission in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar only. The course of study is four years in length, but students are 
permitted to take select studies, and omit such as they do not wish to pursue, 
and in this way make for themFelves shorter courses of study. No student 
who has failed to complete a study that he has entered upon, or who fails to 
pass an examination in it, is permitted to enter upon a select course, and no 
student who fails to complete and pass examination in two studies, is permitted 
to remain at the College, except as a member of classes below his own at the 
time of failure. The enforcement of these rules keeps students from passing 
along from study to study, without acquiring a rcFpectable knowledge of them, 
and sifts out of the institution students who will not improve their time. 
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Students are admitted at the age of fifteen years ; this is a year too early to 
enter npon a course of study in which much of the instraction is given by 
lectures. 

Special attention is given to the sciences on which agriculture depends. 
Chemistry and its applications occupy two years; botany, one year; zoology 
and allied studies, one year; mathematics is carried far enough to give a 
knowledge of surveying, and the application of trigonometry to problems of 
mechanics and astronomy, and rhetoric, political economy, constitution of the 
United States, French, and other studies that are usually found in college 
courses, except the languages, are taught at the College. 

The library now contains about 5,000 volumes, and regularly receives about 
90 periodicals. The museums, gardens, stock, laboratories are such as to fur- 
nish a great variety of illustrations of the lectures on agriculture, and all other 
topics. 

Students are required to work three hours each day, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. They receive wages for this labor, eight cents an hour being the 
highest rate paid. 

The college year opens the first Tuesday of September of each year. The 
winter is given up to a vacation to allow students to teach. The second term 
commences the last Tuesday of February in each year, and the third will begin 
in 1879, the 27th of May. Persons entering at any other time than in Sep- 
tember must be prepared to pass examination on the studies that have been 
pursued by the classes which they propose to enter. 

The average cash expenses of a student at the College are from $80 to $100. 

During the month of Januaiy Farmers* Institutes were held by the College 
in Marshall, Paw Paw, Tecumseh, St Johns, Saginaw, and Climax. They 
were well attended. 

The total property of the College, exclusive of lands for sale was, August 
31, 1878, $267,617.70. The interest derived from the sale of lands granted to 
the State by the general government, and bestowed on the College, now 
amounts to about $16,000 a year. The total number of acres yet to be sold is 
161,647.75. 

T. C. ABBOT, President. 

State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Dec. 1, 1878. 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

To the Hon, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan: 

Sir: — The Board of Control, in presenting the twenty-second annual report 
of the Michigan State Reform School, gratefully recall the good work of the 
past year in our school. We believe the elements of true progress for the 
institution are to be reached by cultiyating in our boys self-respect and true 
manliness, and in maintaining, by precept and example, a family goyernment 
builded and cemented by mutual confidence and esteem. To this end all bars 
and bolts, cells and whips, have been abandoned. No unsightly fence shuts 
away the beautiful world without, and the love of home keeps our boys within 
its sheltering arms. 

Military instruction, — with real guns, — has taught our boys the soldierly 
tread and bearing, skill in arms, and that unquestioning submission to discipline 
which is the fii*st requisi^ of the good soldier. 

We have now in the institution 327 boys. During the year we have received 
166, and discharged 101, the average number during the year being 303f. 
Our maximum last year was 262, and the average 252. Yet with our family 
so largely increased we have had no increase of teachers or other employes. 
We have now only six teachers, the same as during the four years last past. 
We greatly need two more male teachers, as well as an additional overseer in 
our shops. 

The Board are gratified in being able to show a decrease of expenses, as com- 
pared with the number of inmates, below any former year of the existence of 
the institution. 

We have had no serious sickness during the past year, and there are no boys 
in the hospital at the present lime. Eighteen months have elapsed since we 
have lost a boy by death. This will appear the more surprising and gratifying 
when it is remembered that many of our boys have come from the haunts of 
vice, where they have been exposed to physical as well as mental disease, and 
many are offspring of diseased parents. 

The increase during the past four years has been in the following ratio : 

In 1875 220 boys. 

1876 : 242 '' 

1877 262 '' 

1878 327 '' 
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The school has made good advaucement in true edacation. Technical edii- 
uation lies at the hase of all educational advancement for the masses, and the 
foundation of all such advaucement is built upon a practical union of brain 
work with hand work. While our youth are seeking to learn the source of the 
Nile, they should also be taught how to earn their bread honestly by skilled 
labor. We divide the time of our boys between the school-room and the work- 
shop. When their juvenile brains are weary with figures that *' won't add up/' 
we turn them out into the free air for a grand romp and play, and thence into 
the work-room to ply with deft fingers the work which helps to pay for their 
bread. We teach our boys a diversity of toil, and so to employ their hands 
and brain that they can pass into the world able and willing to work. 

By the ratio of increase during the past year, we shall have within six months 
to provide for 400 boys, and in one year 500. What shall we do with them? 
We are already too much crowded. Our school-rooms, dormitories, cottages, 
and dining-room cannot comfortably accommodate our present number. The 
boys are so crowded as to be compelled to sleep in many instances two in the 
same bed, — a most dangerous and vicious necessity. We need more room, and 
must have it, or our school must stand still or retrograde. We can only dis- 
charge boys who have reached the grade of honor and are reformed. Must we 
be compelled to turn out boys not yet cured of evil habits, nor fitted to resist 
temptation, to take in others who are also children of crime? 

Among our greatest and most pressing needs are a new cottage for increased 
school accommodations, and above all a chapel, where our boys and the visitors 
who flock to our Sunday exercises may have a neat and comfortable place for 
their accommodation. 

Our buildings are old and dilapidated, — the main building almost unfit for 
occupancy, — built in 1858, and with the necessarily constant wear and tear of 
occupation, we must renovate or tear it down. 

Our Legislature, who are the guardians of our boys, are asked to give the 
school such needed appropriations as are embraced in" the following schedule 
for the years 1879 and 1880 : 

For current expenses per annum 132,500 00 

For additions to library and current literature per annum 250 00 

Expenses and per diem of board of control per annum 500 00 

Fuel— 1,200 cords wood per annum 2,100 00 

Farming utensils per annum - 150 00 

Bepairs for farm and tools per annum 150 00 

Painting outside and inside per annum *. 1,500 00 

General repairs of buildings, per annum 1, 000 00 

Annual appropriations needed $38.150 00 

Also the following special appropriations for the year 1879: 

New cottage for school and dormitories for sixty boys 17,500 00 

Chapel 10,000 00 

Bemodeling and renovating steam heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus 3,000 00 

Furnishing new cottage 1,000 00 

250 desks for school rooms 750 00 

200 bedsteads 450 00 
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Ipairfarm horses 1300 00 

2 fountains for lawn 300 00 

Concrete pavement for play-yard 300 00 

Carriage 300 00 

Cooking range (4 ovens) 200 00 

Farm fence 150 00 

Tile drains for south farm 150 00 

Bath rooms 150 00 

Front fence and gates 100 00 

Mowing machine 80 00 

Painting barn, etc i.. 75 00 

2 book-cases 70 00 

New harness 50 00 

2 chain pumps 40 00 

For deficiency in current expenses for the year 1878 2,622 51 

Total of special appropriations required $27,587 51 

The board are your servants to foster and prosper this beneficent charity. In 
the various points of excellence desirable in such an institution it stands fore- 
most among its fellows. Help us, then, to unfold and further develop its use- 
fulness by giving us the needed means to keep it upon that broad and generous 
foundation upon which it now stands. 

In conclusion the boaixl are most happy to bear testimony to the untiring 
diligence and peculiar fitness of the Superintendent of the Keform School for 
the arduous and intricate duties devolving upon him. His faithfulness and 
devotion to the important trust committed to him have contributed very largely 
in making the institution what it now is. The several teachers and other em- 
ployes have shown a like fidelity in the performance of their various duties. 

Invoking for our school the Divine blessing, and a continuance of that Provi- 
dential care which has sustained us in the past, we remain your obedient 
servants. 

.SYLVESTER LARNED, 
E. H. DAVIS, 
D. B. HALE, 

Board of Control. 
Lansing^ September 30, 1878. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE MICHIGAN STATE REFORM 
SCHOOL, FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 

TREASURER DEBIT. 
1877. 

Oct. 1. To cash in bank as per report $702 58 

*' received frora State Treasurer account current 

expenses for last quarter of 1877 C,625 00 

cash received from State Treasurer account current 

expenses for first three quarters 1878 19,875 00 

cash received for chair work sold previous to fiscal 

year 3,508 92 
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To cash received for chair work sold during; fiscal year $6^58 64 
cash received from the following sources: 

sale of farm stoclc 278 48 

interest on deposits, etc 200 20 

visitors' entrance fees 190 70 

sale of clothing 92 78 

" berries 64 04 

" provisions 45 20 

Gov. Croswell for Ciiristmas dinner 20 00 

sale of lumber, etc 6 68 

TREASURER CREDIT. 

By the following vouchers surrendered to tlie Auditor General: 
1877. 

Oct. 31. No. 1, Current expenses $4,186 07 

Nov.30. " 2, '* " 3,282 82 

" 3, Library and Literature 99 60 

Dec. 31. '' 4, Current expenses 1,830 35 

1878 

Jan. 31. " 6, *» " 4,669 96 

Feb.28. " 6, " " 2,415 16 

Mar.30. " 7, ** " 2,858 88 

" 8, Library and Literature 32 40 

Apr'130. '* 9, Current expenses 4,366 12 

May 31. ** 10, " " 3,705 62 

June 29. "11, " " 2,424 29 

July 31. "12, " « 3,057 19 

Aug. 31. "13, " " 3,794 58 

" 13. Library and Literature 7 60 

Sept. 30. " 14, Current Expenses : 1,462 38 

By balance in bank 74 20 



(38,157 02 



(38,157 02 



ABSTRACT OF EXPENSES FOR FISCAL TEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER SO, 1878. 

Inventory — i ncrease i n amount (3,907 12 

Steam heating, etc. — depreciation in value 100*00 

Farming implements— depreciation in value 87 70 

Chair stock— depreciation in value 12 45 

Bedding— depreciation in value 210 68 

Furniture— depreciation in value 405 27 

Fuel — amount consumed 1 ,001 70 

Lights— amount consumed » 879 22 

Provisions— amount consumed 8,829 35 

Clothing and shoes— amount consumed 1,133 60 

School expenses— amount expended 231 43 

Fugitives— amount expended : 66 77 

Kepairs and new building — amount expended 1,491 37 

Hospi tal— amount expended 346 47 

Postage— amount expended 135 70 

Printing, stationery, etc. — amount expended 81 19 

General expenses— amount expended 1,744 22 

Farm and barn— amount expended 1,092 42 

General salaries — amount expended 7,470 06 

School salaries— amount expended 1,894 48 

Discharged inmates — amount expended 159 20 

(31,270 30 

Contra, 

Buildings— increased value, as per inventory i (100 00 

Farm stock— increased value, as per inventory 213 48 

Chair work — excess of receipts overpayment 3,677 04 

Interest — received during year 200 20 

Visitors— received during year 190 70 

(4,281 42 

Net current expenses for fiscal year (26,988 88 
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We give below a comparative table for five years past, showing the net cur- 
rent expense for each year ; also, the most prominent items that enter into that 
total. While the number of inmates has increased 33^ per cent., the net cur- 
rent expenses have only increased a trifle over 3 per cent., and it would have 
been diminished had the boys' labor been as remunerative as it was in 1874 and 
1875. Most of the items in detail have been diminished, though a few are in- 
creased. The cost of lights has been largely increased, owing to the change 
from kerosene to gas, securing greater safety by the added expense. 

The second part of the table shows these items of expense per capita. The 
current expense for each person has been lessened 22 per cent., although the 
cash returns for the boys' labor has fallen nearly 70 per cent., and in 1877, 
when the boys' labor did not net the State anything, the current expense shows 
the highest. Fuel, provisions and salaries show a steady decrease of 40 per 
cent, to 65 per cent, in the five years. 



expense. 



Net current 

Fuel 

Lights 

Clothing and shoes 

ProTislons 

General expense 

School expense 

General salaries 

School salaries 

Farm and barn expense. 

Fugitives 

Hospital 



Inventory. - 
Boys* labor. 



Average number of inmates. 



Net current expense per capita. 

Fuel 

Lights 

Clothing and shoes 

Provisions 

General expense 

School expense 

General salaries 

School salaries 

Farm and barn expense 

Fugitives 

Hospital 



1874. 



126,097 45 

2,120 7a 

18199 

1,716 67 

11,071 59 

3,780 10 

267 60 

11,152 91 

2,106 09 

857 81 

232 30 



1875. 



238,155 01 
11,826 06 

1106 06 

8 78 

75 

7 11 

45 84 
15 65 

1 11 

46 18 

8 72 
355 

96 



926,666 72 

1,609 26 

166 89 

8.685 28 

10,942 18 

1,147 34 

704 44 

10,946 86 

2,044 12 

1,167 72 

175 26 

178 85 

238,706 58 
11,693 30 

260X 

9102 37 

6 18 
64 

14 15 

42 00 

440 

2 70 

42 02 

7 85 
448 

67 
67 



1876w 



926,235 83 

1,510 00 

152 00 

8,796 37 

10,503 85 

1,452 91 

300 47 

9,557 14 

1,976 29 

2,158 62 

25 00 

325 16 

244,428 25 
6,378 59 

249 

9105 76 

6 19 

61 

15 25 

42 18 

6 83 
121 

38 38 

7 93 

8 67 
10 

1 30 



1877. 



931,884 84 
1,557 32 

592 01 
4,089 48 
9,172 04 
1,204 83 

413 51 
7,762 11 
2,157 01 
1,044 64 

219 94 

283 12 

247,222 27 



271 

9117 66 
5 75 

2 18 
15 09 
33 84 

444 

152 

28 64 

796 

3 sa 
81 

1 05 



1878. 



926,988 88 
1,001 70 

879 22 
1,133 00 
8,820 85 
1,744 22 

231 43 

7,470 06 

1,894 48 

1,092 42 

56 77 

846 47 

251,129 39 
3,577 04 

322X 

983 75 
3 11 
2 73 
8 62 

27 40 
5 41 

72 

28 18 
588 
839 

18 
1 06 



The appropriations for the same years were as f ollowt 


\: 






Carrent 
Expenses. 


Special. 


Literature. 


Total. 


1874 


$30,000 00 
25,000 00 
25,000 00 
26,500 00 
26,500 00 


(3,500 00 
6,000 00 
2,500 00 


$200 00 
600 00 
500 00 


$33,700 00 


1875 


31 ,500 00 


1876 


28,000 00 


1877 


26,500 00 


1878 






26,500 00 











E. H. DAVIS, Ireast^rer. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

Michigan State Refobm School, ) 
Lansing, September 30, 1878. j 

To th^ Monorable Board of Control of the Michigan State B^orm School: 

Gentlemen : — ^I havo the honor to herewith present the statistical tables 
of the school for the year ending September 30, 1878, together with a brief 
^ statement of its present condition and arrangement : 

TABLE L 

The number of Children Admitted eince the opening of the Institution^ September 2, 1856^ 
the number in the School at the date of the last Beporty the number Admitted and Beleasea 
during the year^ and the present number in the School, 



White Boys.. 
Colored Boys. 

Girls 

Indians 



Totals 



No. Committed 

rince 0peii< 

ing. 



1,839 

146 

8 

3 



1,996 



No. M reported 

in Sebool Sept 

80, 1877. 



238 
23 



262 



No. Admitted 
daring Tear. 



146 
19 



166 



No. Beleased 
daring Year. 



94 

7 



101 



Present 
No. in 
SchooL 



290 
35 



327 



TABLE IV. 

The Cause oj CommUmeids during Tear, 



CRIME. 



Grand larceny 

Burglary 

Assault and battery 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 



No. 



6 
11 
13 
92 
12 



Total 



CRIME. 



Malicious trespass 

Vagrancy and disorderly. 

Arson 

Ke turned 



Ka 



6 
19 

1 
7 



166 
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TABLE V. 

Nativity of the Boys received and of their Parents, 



UNITED STATES. 



Michigan 

New York... 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 



Total 



No. 



98 
G 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 



117 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Canada... 
Germany. 
Holland . . 
England.. 
Ireland... 
Unlcnown. 



Total. 



No. 



32 
2 
3 
1 
6 
5 



49 



PARENTS. 



America . 
England . 
Ireland... 
•Germany, 



No. 



56 
1 

38 
13 



PARENTS. 



Holland 

Colored (born in America) 

Canada 

Unknown 



No. 



3 
19 
23 
13 



Total 



166 



TABLE VL 
The Age of the Boys Committed. 



AGE. 


No. 


AGE. 


No. 


TTen veai*s old 


11 
20 
24 
21 


Fourteen years old 


34 


Eleven years old 

Twelve vears old 


F i fteen years old 


39 


Sixteen years old 


17 


Thirteen vears old 










Total 


166 







TABLE Vn. 

The Domestic Condition and 'Beligious Training of the Boys previous to their Com- 
mitment^ as given by 2 hems elves and the Officers bringing them. 



CONDITION. 



dumber who have lost their father 

" " " mother 

" ** lost both parents 

** whose relations have been arrested for crime 

" who have used intoxicating drinks 

" " been in Jail one or more times 

•Catholic 

Protestant 

Unknown 



No. 



44 
41 
16 
38 
42 
69 
41 
115 
10 
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From the preceding tables it will be seen that the Reform School now con- 
tains a greater number of inmates than at any previous time in its history, and 
when this fact is remembered the subsequent statements will derive increased 
importance therefrom. Notwithstanding our crowded condition, the health of 
the institution has never been better, eighteen months having elapsed since 
we ha^e lost a boy by death. The boys arc generally contented, and realize to a 
great degree the fact that the Eeform School supplies for them a real need and 
furnishes for most of them a better home than they had been accustomed to 
before their admittance here, — a home where their physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture are all sought to be promoted, and that under the fostering care 
of this Christian home they are to be prepared to fill useful and honorable 
positions in society. 

The truth of this statement will be attested by the fact that during the year 
just closed there were but two escapes. In one case the boy left within three 
days after his admission to the school, and in the other the fugitive was a resi- 
dent of the State of Wisconsin, and with a hope that he had set his face thither- 
ward, no great efforts were made to recapture him. 

There is not a similar institution in the United States, nor a penal or reform- 
atory institution in Michigan, where there have been so few escapes in propor- 
tion to the number of inmates as the Michigan State Reform School since it 
was converted from a prison to a Christian home, with no other means to con- 
fine its inmates, than the parental interest in their welfare which is here exerted, 
appealing directly to their gratitude and sense of honor. In my previous 
reports I have spoken of this radical change in the conduct of the institution 
as an experiment, from which I expected good results. These anticipations, in 
which we have mutually indulged, have been realized beyond our highest hopes, 
and the influence of the institution upon those who are committed to its charge, 
in restraining them from vice after their departure from its walls, is increased 
in the same ratio as the increase of their self-respect consequent upon spending 
several of the best years of their life in a respectable school instead of a prison. 

During the past year eleven boys, who had been previously discharged in con- 
sequence of continued good behavior, agreeably to the provisions of law, returned 
and asked to be taken back into our institution, in consequence of failure to 
procure work, or on account of those to whose care they had been committed 
failing properly to provide for them, while the reports which I have received 
from time to time, both from discharged boys and county agents, show uni- 
formly that the influence of the Reform School in reclaiming these children 
from vice and starting them in a right direction in life does not end when 
they leave us. 

The demand for more room for all purposes of the institution has made it 
necessary during the past year to convert a room formerly known as the *Modge," 
or "lock-up,'* to a store room. This "lodge" was in former years used for 
locking up refractory boys, but was not considered necessary under our present 
system, while the store room has become quite an important feature of the 
institution, and one which upon trial has been found quite useful in preventing 
waste, and holding all employes to whom is entrusted the handling of our goods 
to a strict accountability. All goods used in the tailoring department are 
charged upon delivery, and the same rule is observed with the shoe-shop, 
laundry, kitchen, hospital, etc., etc., and each person to whom these charges 
are made is required to account properly for its disposition. 
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With the increase of number of boys under our charge, uo increase has been 
made in the number of employes ; in fact, we have fewer assistants than when 
we had but two hundred and twenty boys in the institution. 

The decrease in the annual appropriation for the maintenance of the institu- 
tion, which was made by the last Legislature, has rendered it necessary for us 
to do without many things greatly needed for the comfort and welfare of 
our wards, besides preventing us from making many needed repairs, as our 
limited appropriation has been barely sufficient to clothe and feed the increased 
number of boys. 

The greater portion of such repairs and improvements as have been made 
have been accomplished by the labor of the boys, under the direction and super- 
vision of our regular employes. 

Among the improvements of the past year I would mention the following: 

The dining room has been enlarged so as to accommodate all our boys. 

A school-room to accommodate fifty boys has been prepared in the north 
building by the removal of partitions. 

A water closet for the employes has been attached to the north wing of the | 
main building. 

Walks and fences have been constructed around the play-grounds, and a 
summer house of open lattice-work has been built in the front yard. While 
no expense was incurred for the last-named improvement, beyond a few dollars 
for lumber and nails, it adds beauty to the grounds, and is greatly enjoyed by 
our boys, whose hands performed the most of the work of its construction. 

The military drill mentioned in my last report has been continued through 
the year, and the proficiency of our boys in the manual of arms and in march- 
ing is quite satisfactory. 

Gov. Croswell and ex-Gov, Bagley have continued to manifest a lively inter- 
est in our institution, and by their liberal contributions our boys have greatly 
enjoyed the annual holidays. 

My assistants in the institution have generally cheerfully cooperated with me . 
in the important work of looking after its varied interests, and I am happy to 
be able to bear testimony to their fidelity and fitness for the trusts committed 
to them. 

I sincerely desire that the incoming Legislature may carefully look after the 
wants of the Reform School, both as to the necessary appropriations for its 
maintenance and greatly needed repairs and improvements, and by the enact- 
ment of such laws as will more greatly promote the usefulness of the institution. 

Among the latter should be a law to prevent the sending of imbecile and 
otherwise helpless children to the institution. It has fi*equently occurred that 
children of this character, who from misfortune attending their birth or early 
years, are incapable of self-maintenance, and who were consequently a burden 
upon their families or the community, are induced to commit crime, to insure 
their admission to the Reform School, and thus relieve their lawful guardians 
from the care and cost of providing for them. 

Legislation is also needed to prevent the introduction of contagious diseases .' 
at the school. Although we Iiave been exceedingly fortunate hitherto in keep- 
ing away such diseases, still we are in constant peril. We have no means of 
knowing to what dangerous diseases those committed to the institution may 
have been exposed, nor have we the right to inquire. Instances have occurred 
where older boys, taken from the lowest depths of vice, hav6 been sent to us 
with loathsome diseases, and nothing but the utmost vigilance and watchful- 
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ness have enabled us to preveut other boys being endangered by association 
with them. 

A certificate that the boy is in good health and that he has not been exposed 
to infectious or contagious diseases, issued by a respectable physician, should 
in every case be required to accompany the commitment. 

The office of county agents of the board of State Commissioners might be 
made still more valuable by requiring such agents to see that the subjects of 
their inquiry were not only fit persons to be admitted to the institution, but 
that the institution would not suffer harm by such admissions. 

Appropriations will be needed to provide for necessary repairs. The build- 
ings need painting inside and out and require generally such repairs as are 
made necessary by constant use and the ravages of time. 

New fences are needed for the farm and for the grounds surrounding our 
buildings. Additional accommodation is required for the bathing and daily 
ablutions of the boys. With the increase in number of boys our school-rooms 
and chapel have become too small and are inadequate for our present needs. 
Our steam-heating apparatus needs a thorough reconstruction, and should 
receive immediate attention. We have no way with our present system to reg- 
ulate the heat, and in moderate winter weather we must either submit to having 
our apartments over-heated or suffer from the other extreme by shutting off 
, the steam entirely. The apparatus we have, beside being unsightly and very 
unsatisfactory in its results, is an expensive one to maintain, and economy, as 
well as the comfort of our inmates, demands that a modern system of heating 
should be substituted, in the construction of which the greater portion of the 
works now in use may be utilized. 

The play-ground of the boys, which is needed for out-of-door exercise and 
recreation, can only be used in the pleasantcst weather, as, being of clay, it is 
very muddy after a rain, and in dry weather becomes unpleasant on account of 
the dust. 

To obviate these objections, I recommend that it be covered with a thin 
coating of concrete composed of water-lime and gravel, the expense of which 
will not exceed $300.00. 

The^desks now used in our school-rooms arc very old and uncomfortable, and 
give to the rooms an air of discomfort. They were built when we had a much 
smaller number to provide for, and are generally unsuited to our wants. They 
should be replaced by modern school-desks, the cost of which would be about 
three dollars each. 

By the courtesy of the publishers, we have received during the past year the 
following publications, all of which have been erceedingly welcome: The 
Alpena County Pioneer, Allegan Journal, Ann Arbor Courier, Battle Creek 
Journal, Bellevue Gazette, Benzie County Journal, Coldwater Ilepublican and 
Reporter, Flint Globe, and Journal, Grand Rapids Herald, and Post, Hastings 
Republican Banner, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Lansing Republican, and Journal, 
Owosso Press, Christian Herald, Michigan Argus, Saturday Evening Post, 
Wolverine Citizen, Youths' Companion, Youths' Instructor, Womans' Journal, 
Carrier Dove. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to acknowledge the uniform kind consideration and 
cooperation with mo in my duties, which I have, during the past year, contin- 
ued to enjoy from all the members of the Board of Control. I have endeav- 
ored to fulfill, faithfully, my obligations to the State in the important trust 
committed to me; and the assurance that the affairs of the institution were 
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never in a more flourishing and prosperous condition^ combined with the enjoy- 
ment of your entire confidence^ is the best reward I could seek. 

Trusting that our Heavenly Father will continue His providential care over 
us all in the future as in the past, I remain^ 

Your obedient servant, 

FRANK M. HOWE, 

Siiperintendent. 



TEACHERS' REPORT. 

To the Hon. Board of Control of the Michigan State Beform School: 

Gentlemek : — Allow us to present the annual report of the School Depart- 
ment of this institution for the year ending Sept. 30^ 1878 : 

Number of boys in school at the beginning of the year 26^ 

" received during the year 16tP 



Whole number under instruction during the year 428" 

Number dismissed during the year 101 



Number now in school 327 

The scholarship of boys received during the year is shown by the following 
tables : 

READING. 

Number who did not know the alphabet .13 

*^ read in Primer 8 

'' '' First Reader 16 

" " Second Reader 36 

'' Third Reader 48 

•^ Fourth Reader 32 

** Fifth Reader. 14 



Total 16G 

ARITHMETIC. 

Who knew nothing of Arithmetic 70 

*' had studied Primary Arithmetic 38 

^* *• Rudiments of Arithmetic 40 

'' " Practical Arithmetic 18 



Total im 

WRITING. 

Who could not write ^ 62 

" form letters 62 

•* write legibly 41 

well 1 

Total 166 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



Who knew nothing of Geography 103 

had studied Primary Geography 35 

Intermediate Geography 25 

Common School Geography 3 



a it 

iC (t 



Total 166 

The standing of the boys dismissed is shown by the following tables: 

READING. 

Who could not read 1 

*' were in First Header 3 

" *' Second Reader 2 

'' " Third Reader 11 

" ** Fourth Render 21 

*' ** Fifth Reader 38 

'* " Sixth Reader 25 

Total 101 

WRITING. 

Who could not write 3 

** form letters 6 

" write legiblv - 79 

'' *' well. 1 13 

Total 101 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number who did not study arithmetic 4 

•* were studying Primary Arithmetic 3 

** ** Rudiments of Arithmetic 42 

" *^ Practical Arithmetic 52 

Total 101 

Of those studying Practical Arithmetic there were — 

In fractions 

In compound numbers 12 

In percentage 28 

Completed the book 12 

Total 52 

Of those studying Rudiments of Arithmetic there were — 

In d ivision 17 

In fractions 16 

In compound numbers 9 

Total J 42 
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Who did not study Geography 11 

*^ studied Primary Geography 18 

** " Intermediate Geography 23 

•< " Harper's School Geography 49 



Total 101 

The hoys are distributed in the several departments of the school as follows : 

In the first or most advanced division 72 

*' second division 72 

** third division 47 

" fourth division 39 

* ' fifth division ..-, 51 

" sixth division 40 



Total 327 

The following tables show the standing of boys now in school : 

READING. 

Who read in Primer 3 

** '' First Reader 6 

'* " Second Reader 27 

" '' Third Reader 76 

" " Fourth Reader : -. 102 

" '' Fifth Reader 66 

*' '' Sixth Reader 53 



Total 327 

WRITING. 

Who can not write 42 

** form letters 73 

'' write legibly 192 

" '' well 20 



Total 327 

ARITHMETIC. 

Who do not study Arithmetic 2 

** study Primary Arithmetic 38 

" ** Rudiments of Arithmetic 171 

** " Practical Arithmetic -• 105 

Completed Practical Arithmetic 11 



Total 327 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Who do not study Geography 112 

study Primary Geography 44 

Harper's Introductory Geography 74 

Harper's School Geograpliy 97 



is 



Total 327 
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The number of boys received has been unusually large, and of a more ignor- 
ant class than those of former years; hence we have not been able to accom- 
plish as much as we desired. 

The tables, however, compare favorably with those of the past. The inter- 
est has been uniform and good* A majority of the boys have advanced with 
credit to themselves and to the institution. 

The advanced classes work the most difficult examples in practical arithme- 
tic. The less advanced do equally well in proportion to the time they have 
been at work. Beading, spelling, and writing have received more than usual 
attention. Many who could neither read nor write when received have learned 
to do so, and are fast acquiring a good education. 

In teaching and controlling, we have tried to adopt the most efficient meth- 
ods. By discarding unnecessary restraints, urging tlie necessity of industry 
and self-control, fair order has been secured and good work done, with but 
slight use of the harsher forms of punishment. A feeling of freedom and 
self-respect has been awakened, which, if encouraged and rightly directed, 
must result in lasting good to these boys. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging the support of the Superintendent, not 
only in repairing and beautifying the school-rooms, but in furnishing books 
and other materials needed. 

Hoping that in the interests of this department we may continue to do a 
good work, we very respectfully submit the report. 

A. 0. THOMPSON, 
A. A. EEID. 



PHYSICIAN'S EEPOKT. 

To the Hon. Board of Control oj the State Beform School: 

Gentlemen : — I take pleasure in reporting that no death has occurred in 
the institution for nearly two years. There has been no prevailing disease and 
but very little sickness during the past year. 

The sanitary condition is excellent, the buildings and grounds are kept thor- 
oughly clean, the inmates cleanly, neatly, and warmly clad, and every care is 
taken to avoid sickness. 

Vaccination is carefully attended to, and in case of sickness every possible 
attention is given. The new hospital is properly heated and ventilated, and is 
very convenient for the comfort of the inmates. 

The hospital nurse has been faithful in the performance of her duties, and I 
am under many obligations to the Superintendent for prompt enforcement of 
all necessary hygienic rules and regulations. 

Ilespectfully submitted, 

J. W. HAGADORN, 

Attending Physician. 

Lansing, September 30, 1878. 



STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

To the Legislature of the State of Michigan and the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The fifth annual Report of the Board of Control of the State Public School, 
including that of the Treasurer and Superintendent, is herewith presented. 

This school is now recognized by the people of the State as one of their estab- 
lished institutions, and considered no longer, if it ever was so, an experiment. 
Its operations and results have been very satisfactory to those having it in 
charge, and are apparently so to the people. It is demonstrated that it is 
economical for the State and highly beneficial to the dependent classes. It has 
become necessary to the State as a most useful agency to rescue dependent 
children from permanent pauperism and possible crime, and make of them 
self-supporting and good citizens. Its merits become more apparent as the 
work progresses and its continued and more extended usefulness is, from past 
experiences, confidently predicted. 

FORMER CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

Since the establishment of this school by the Legislature of^ 1871, the atten- 
tion of your Board has been largely occupied in organizing and construction 
work. Unlike most of our other public institutions, this did not at first receive 
in land, buildings, personal property, and appliances an outfit adequate to the 
demands upon it As the merits of the project developed, and the needs of the 
dependent classes became better known, appropriations have been made by dif- 
ferent legislatures for the erection of additional buildings, and for other pur- 
poses to increase the capacity of the institution. In the report of this Board 
for 1876, recommendations were made to increase the capacity further to meet 
the pressing applications for admissions, and also for other purposes, including 
a more efficient system of protection against loss by fire. The Legislature of 
1877, to which that report was addressed, and which was noted for thorough 
investigation of proposed appropriations, made in discussion, and by committees, 
an extended examination of the system and operations of the school. The joint 
committee visited the institution and made a complimentary and unanimous 
report, recommending the following appropriations, which were made: 
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APPROPRIATIONS IN 1877. 

For current expenses for 1877, for 240 children $33,000 00 

For current expenses for 1878, for 300 children 37,000 00 

Building an engine-house, water tower, and laundry combined, 

and for fire apparatus, new boilers, etc 10,000 00 

Barn and sheds 1,000 00 

Furniture and one musical instrument 1, 500 00 

Trees, fencing, grading, sidewalks, etc.-.^.- 1,000 00 

Repairs and painting 2,000 00 

Horse, cutter, carriage, etc 400 00 

Steam heating apparatus for three cottages and one school-room. 400 00 

Books for the children 300 00 

Farm implements 200 00 

Deficit in former construction account of cottages and for sewer- 
age, etc 6,000 00 

Building and furnishing one large cottage for sixty children 8,000 00 

To carry into effect these judicious and liberal appropriations, this Board 
early in the spring of 1877 awarded to the lowest bidder the contract for 
building the engine-house and new cottage. In tlie same manner the contract 
was let for building a barn and for the steam heating and water-works. The 
names of all bidders, the amounts bid and contracted for, have been given and 
will be found in the report for 1877. The construction work provided for ia 
1877 has been completed, and with the new buildings the capacity of the school 
has been increased to room for three hundred children. With this additional 
room, with the new water and steam works and other improvements, the oper- 
ations of the school are conducted more satisfactorily, safer, and more success- 
fully. All this work has been done within the appropriations made, and there 
are no deficits to report in the special or current expense accounts. The new 
buildings are substantially and well constructed and add very much to the 
appearance as well as usefulness of the institution. All this construction work 
has been done at the lowest rates, and, in fact, for less than cost to the con- 
tractors. The institution at its present stage of completion has been estab- 
lished at a per capita cost for each inmate that is commendable and unusual. 

FUTURE CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

The cottage system is found to be well adapted to this school, furnishing 
homes, and, as near as may be, separate families. All additions or changes 
heretofore suggested have been in the line of a settled policy, to perfect the 
present approved cottage or family system. The recommendations made to 
this Legislature are to perfect the present buildings, appliances, etc. No 
extended additions are at this time asked for. No increase of capacity is 
advised, except that the use of the present hospital building is suggested as 
practicable for a cottage for thirty or thirty-five children. It has been found 
to be much larger than necessary for hospital purposes, and the unavoidable 
erection of the Star Cottage near it, leaves it too close to other buildings for a 
hospital, though it was placed as far away as the State lands would jiermit. 
This building was constructed so that it could be used for a cottage if wanted. 
It is in fact constructed very similar to the cottages. It is believed that the 
construction of a wooden pavilion hospital, at an expense not to exceed $1,500 
to $2,000 would be suflScient for the care of the probable sick, and would give 
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an increase of capacity for thirty to thirty-five children in the present large 
brick hospitaL Your attention is respectfully asked to this suggestion. 

After a full and careful consideration of the needs of this School, with a 
desire to make as limited requests as an intelligent economy would permit, this 
Boaini respectfully recommends the following appropriations for the years 1879 
and 1880: 

Current expenses for 1879 and 1880 for 300 children $75,000 00 

Furniture for main buildings and cottages 1,000 00 

Repairs of buildings, steam and water works 2, 500 00 

Bear additions to the five cottages first built, and perfecting their 

ventilation 2,500 00 

Sidewalks, cement floors, drainage, grading, fencing, trees, and 

lightning-i-ods 1,000 00 

Kitchen on west side of dining-room and changing present kitch- 
en to employes' dining-room 1,500 00 

Storehouse forfuel 500 00 

Books for the children 100 00 

Additional hydrants, pipe connections for the same, hose, an ad- 
ditional steam pump for supplying water, and for hay and 
platform scales 1,000 00 

The above are considered necessary. For explanation of some of the items 
reference is made to Superintendent Alden's report. 

In addition to the above your Board would name other improvements be- 
lieved to bo wise and for the economical working of the institution. Without 
enlarging upon the subject, the statement is only made that milk is the best 
and cheapest food for these young children. It cannot always be purchased 
in sufficient quantities and at satisfactory prices. There is not sufficient room 
on the State lands to pasture cows. Pasturage cannot be obtained under one 
and a half to two miles, and then at high rates. In the opinion of the Board 
twenty-five or thirty cows should be kept, and the institution should have fifty 
or sixty acres of land for pasturage. Besides this more room is needed around 
the buildings, also for a one story hospital above referred to, and for cemetery 
purposes at a greater distance from the buildings. Only a temporary burial 
place is now had. The cost this year for milk was 11,005.51, besides that ob- 
tained from eight cows belonging to the school. 

The continuance of the present sewer, which now ends in a dry ravine, one- 
half mile away to the creek is recommended. So far as it extends, the sewer 
is in the right direction, but it should go to the creek or lake about 160 rods 
farther, to make it thorough and permanent. If this is not done, some other 
method should be adopted to more thoroughly dispose of the sewerage. Its 
continuance might, at its present terminus, in time, make it obnoxious, cause 
its suppression and seriously embarrass the institution. 

There can be no more important subject connected with this school than the 
purity of its air and water. 

STATE VISITING AGENCY. 

Four years' experience has only made deeper the impression on this Board 
that however excellent this school is, it should be only a temporary educational 
home. That as soon as practicable the children should bo placed in a perma- 
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nent family home under a contract providing for an elementary education and 
;good treatment. During the time named such agencies as Avere within the con- 
trol of the Board have-been used to the best extent possible to secure the best 
Attainable results. But all along it has been seriously felt that these agencies 
were insufficient for the work to be done. In the annual reports of this school 
the attention of the Legislature has been called at different times to the expe- 
diency of carrying into effect the law of this school as first enacted., which pro- 
vides for a special State agent, charged with the work of procuring homes for 
these children. No such agent has been appointed, as the current expense 
Appropriations have not warranted it. The Superintendent has performed 
the duties of that office since the opening of the school. Its duties are now 
60 extended and varied that one person cannot do the work required at the 
school and among the children indentured. Each year increases the number 
of the wards of the State placed in families requiring supervision. There 
have been 669 children received, about half of whom have been placed in 
homes. All these are wards of the State, even after indenture and daring 
minority. It is the duty of this Board to see that all contracts of indenture in 
regard to treatment and education are honestly complied with, and if not, to 
cancel the contract, returning the child to the School. 

Four years' experience has shown that the agents of the State Board of 
Charities, who have been appointed in 28 counties, have been very useful, and 
their assistance indispensable. They have done much excellent work. There 
are among them efficient and devoted workers. But in many counties it is 
found impossible to secure proper persons who will or can accept the office for 
the limited compensation; and when they are found they are employed ia 
other occupations, and cannot always attend to the work when needed. 

What is wanted is an agent under control of this Board, well informed in 
the laws and regulations of the School, thoroughly in harmony with the pro- 
ject, who should devote four to six of the warmer months especially in procur- 
ing homes for children and in visiting those indentured. If this is done, it is 
confidently believed that for many years no extensive additions need be made to 
the capacity of the school, and that the number placed annually in families caa 
be largely increased, making more room in the School, thus removing all from 
the poor-houses, where none should be retained. In this way the work could 
be done thoroughly, and at much less expense than by constructing an over- 
grown establishment. It should in some way be efficiently done. The State 
has established the policy that all children of sound mind and body, capable of 
instruction, should be cared for as wards of the State in an educational home^ 
then placed in a family home and watched over till majority. Having takea 
this sound position, it becomes its duty, acting in loco parentis, to see that 
these children are placed in suitable homes. Having done this, the work is 
not half done unless they are followed by the State into these families and there 
protected fully in their rights, prevented from neglect and abuse which will 
occasionally occur, and their interests generally promoted. A suitable home 
may not be found at first, but an agent of intelligence and judgment will sooa 
learn to adjust the right child to the right home, and secure many good homes 
by going among the people — to their homes — thus bringing this School and its 
children to the personal attention of the people. While this Board desires the 
continuance of the present county agency system, it recommends the introduc- 
tion of the State agency system as better adapted to the work, more compre- 
hensive and thorough. The experience of Massachusetts is given hero as au 
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illustration. The visiting agency of that State began work in 1866. Up to 
that time for twelve years the number of children placed in families had been 
about 70 per annum. In the first year of the agency it placed out from Mon- 
son State Primary School, an institution in some respects similar to this, 156 
children in families, more than twice the former average. There were 769 
children indentured, and the agent visited personally 495. He made 609 visits, 
about two for each working day. All this was at a cost of $1,200 for salary 
and $300 for expenses. In the second year he placed out 114 children, visited 
the indentured children, collected over $2,000 due them from employei*s, — all 
at an expense of less than $1,600, including salary. 

F. B. Sanborn, Esq., the well known, intelligent and eflScient Secretary of 
the State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, in summing up this work, says : 
*'Thus in two years, this single agent, at an expense of little more than $3,000 
in all, visited more than 1,000 children, wards of the State, of whom more 
than 200 were placed in families during the two years by his activity ; righted 
many wrongs, of which these poor children were the victims; exposed and cor- 
rected many abuses, and demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Legislature 
and the people that such a work was both necessary and beneficial." 

The efficiency of this work has continued since it began. The experience of 
Massachusetts shows that the increased numbers placed out by a State Agent 
relieves the State of expenditures several times above the expense of the agency. 

If the cost of support per capita for each child is $125, placing out twelve to 
fifteen children in addition, paid the expenses of the agency in that State. At 
that rate per capita, Massachusetts saved by the first year of the agency $8,750 
after deducting the cost of the agency, $1,500, the calculation being on the 86 
additional children placed, which wouldhave cost the State to support, clothe^ 
and educate, say $125 per capita. In addition to the saving, is the more effi- 
cient administration of the whole system, obtained by securing homes and per- 
sonal visits to the children. It is confidently believed by this Board, that with 
an intelligent and active agent, with the right heart and head, many more 
good homes could be procured for the dependent children of this State, the 
poorhouses could be relieved of all admissible children, and no extensive 
enlargement of this institution would be necessary for many years, if at all. 

Mr. Gardiner Tufts, the present Visiting Agent of Massachusetts, says in his 
report for 1878: '^The work of the year was satisfactory in its results; they 
enforce the conclusions of other years in favor of the policy of the State in 
relation to its minor wards. ♦ ♦ ♦ For more than twenty years the State 
has successfully pursued the plan of placing its minor wards in families, under 
indentures or agreements, based upon the idea of self-support. * ♦ ♦ 
The duties of institution officers are enough without adding thereto the care of 
minor wards who are outside the institution. The entire suitableness of any 
family for the home of a child, especially for any particular child, or the fit- 
ness of a child for the family, cannot be determined except by trial ; but the 
carefulness exercised in seeking out persons to take charge of children, and 
thoroughness in examining places offered for them, generally secure good 
homes, and exclude those wherein children would be ill-treated." 

In regard to a suggested change of the State Agency system to local agen- 
cies, he says: * * **The need is unity rather than further division. The 
changes suggested in visitation would hinder the progress of the children and 
increase the expenses of the State." 
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THE STATE HOSPITAL AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

This being a school, and nofc an asylum or infirmary, only those of sound mind 
and body are admissible to it. As it is an agency to procure homes for those hav- 
ing none, the law contemplates receiving only those that will be admitted into 
families. All diseased children must remain iti the institution a permanent 
charge on the State, preventing the admission of others, unless cured or returned 
to the counties. Though the law forbids their admission, yet occasionally they 
obtain entrance. In some the hereditaiy or chronic disease is latent when the 
child passes the examination of the county physician, before coming here, and 
the disease develops with the growth of the child, and may be is discovered oifly 
after the child has been here six months or a year. Many of these children 
inherit mental and physical disease. Hard and meagre lives cause disease in 
others. In both cases want of good medical treatment, — want of healthy food, 
pure air and pure water prevents nature from effecting a cure, there being no 
physician, and the disease becomes chronic. All cases, whether acute or 
chronic, have in this institution excellent medical treatment, and kind, efficient 
nursing. The health of these children of poverty is jealously guarded and 
promoted. For the chronic cases all has been done that was possible. The 
best surgical and medical aid of Coldwater has been employed. Some serious 
cases have yielded to medical treatment and healthy diet; and comfortable 
clothing and kind treatment with youthful growth have benefited those with a 
less tendency to dif^ase. But without necessary appliances, buildings, and 
facilities proper for a regular hospital, it is impossible to afford such a treat- 
ment of diseases as shall lead to the best results. The theory of this institu- 
tion being that it is a school, the divei*sion of its work into hospital treatment 
would undermine its usefulness in the direction intended. 

A number of these cases, covering various forms of chronic diseases, some con- 
tagious, as inflammation of the eyes, have not yielded to treatment, and the 
Board has reluctantly been compelled to return them to the counties sending 
them. The average county poorhouse affording no facilities for the treatment 
of such cases, the condition of the child returned is hopeless, but safety for 
the other children has required this action. Not only the children improperly- 
sent to this School, but those remaining in the county poorhouses, needing 
skillful treatment, are included in these remarks. For the dependent children, 
wherever they are, — in this School, in the county poorhouse, or in the streets, 
— is this appeal made ; that they should have proper medical and surgical aid. 
This is asked not only for its humanity, but for its economy. Many of these 
cases would yield to skillful treatment, and the child would then be admissible 
to this school, be received into a family, be self-supporting, and the public be 
forever relieved of the support of those who might otherwise, for a life-time, 
be a public charge. This Board naturally turns to the State Hospital at Ann 
Arbor as the proper place for the treatment proposed. The State already pro- 
vides there for the treatment of dependents. But dependents are excluded, 
for there is no provision for maintenance during treatment. What is wanted 
is tiie maintenance of say twenty to thirty of these cases at one time of depen- 
dent children, their reception, treatment, and discharge to be under regulations 
made by a medical board in charge of the State Hospital. The public already 
support these children, and such a work would only change the form of that 
support from county to State aid: the effect being to sooner relieve the public 
from the charge. As only those cases affording some probability of being 
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cared would be received after a medical examination, and those found incur- 
able returned, it is believed that provision for the reception of twenty or thirty 
at one time would be suflScient. Eeports received by the Superintendent from 
the superintendents of the poor this year, showed that there were only about 
twenty-five diseased children in the poorhouses. Some of these would probably 
not be received, being incurable, reducing the number to be treated at the State 
Hospital below twenty. This Board respectfully recommends an appropriation 
for the use of the State Hospital for the purpose here stated. 

In behalf of this Board, in June last, the Secretary laid this matter before 
the Board of Begents of the University, which has taken action thereon, stating 
its willingness to execute the wishes of the Legislature, when expressed, by an 
appropriation for the purpose of maintaining the children while under treat- 
ment. 

The following is from the record of the proceedings of the Board of Begents 
on the 25th day of June last : 

* * * «The President read a communication from Hon. C. D. Randall, 
Secretary of the Board of Ooutrol of the State Public School, Goldwater, 
Michigan, which was referred to the Committee on the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery.'* ♦ ♦ * 

^'Begent Kynd, Chairman of the Committee on the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, submitted a report accompanying the letter of Hon. C. D. Ban- 
dall. Secretary, which letter was read at the morning session of the Board, and 
moved that both letter and report be printed in the minutes. The motion pre* 
vailed. The following is the letter and report referred to : 

COLDWATER, June 19, 1878. 
Dr. J. B. Angell, Ann Arbor, Mich. : 

Will you oblige me by bringing the matter here referred to to the attention 
of the Board of Begents, and if I have not addressed the proper ofBcer, will 
you please refer this letter to such an one as you shall deem proper. It would 
afford great relief to the State Public School, and the class it would aid, if the 
State would make provision for the maintenance and treatment of dependent 
children who are afflicted with chronic diseases, or requiring surgical operations. 
They are not' admissible to this school, and when they are sent here, we are 
obliged, reluctantly, to return them to the poorhouses, where they have no 
proper treatment. If the Board of Begents would recommend the action here 
suggested to the Legislature, it would have much influence in the desired direc- 
tion. The proper place for such maintenance would be, of course, at the State 
Hospital at Ann Arbor. Should it be desired, I will write more in full, giving 
statistics, number requiring treatment, reasons for State aid, etc. 

Yours truly, 

C. D. BANDALL, 
8ec?y of Board of Control State Public School 

To the Honorable Board of Begents : 

The Committee on Medical Department, to whom was referred the above 
communication from Hon. C. D. Bandull, have given the subject careful con- 
sideration, and would respectfully report that we are ready to afford accommo- 
dation to all such afflicted persons to the extent of the room at our disposal, 
and that we will guarantee to them kind and careful treatment. As we have 
no fund for the support of such persons, or, indeed, of any persons brought to 

9 
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the hospital for troafcment, we must await the action of the Legislature for the 
necessary funds for the work. We shall cheerfully join with the State Public 
School officers in asking that such afflicted, dependent children be provided 
for^ and hereby express our entire willingness to give them all the advantages 
of the University Hospital. 

0. KYND, 

SAMUEL S. WALKER, 

ANDREW CLIMIE. 

PEEBLB MIKDED OHILDBEK. 

Only children in '^ suitable condition of body and mind to receive instruc- 
tion'' are admissible, yet occasionally the feeble minded are sent here; some- 
times, possibly, by evasion of the law> but doubtless, generally by the failure 
of the county examining physician to detect, especially in the quite young 
child, a feebleness of intellect that will become moi*e apparent with growth, 
and age. After admission, it sometimes requires months and may be years to 
determine, in some cases whether the intellectual inactivity arises from simple 
dullness, timidity or feebleness. Though the law contemplates the retention 
hero of none except temporarily, yet patient and continued efforts have beeu 
made with these weak minds. After extended trial with those who could not 
be helped, they have been i*eluctantly returned to the county poorhouses, where 
many others are also waiting for the day when, in a special school provided for 
them, under special training, the dark cloud shall be removed from their men- 
tal vision, and many of them shall become, as they have in other such schools, 
self-supporting and reasonable beings. Such a school, for the feeble minded, 
would greatly relieve this institution from the embarrassment of retaining or 
returning that class. It is with pleasure this Board has witnessed the increase 
of public opinion in favor of provision for these children — a provision for which 
there appears to be a positive demand. So much concerning this matter com- 
ing under the observation and experience of this Board, it considers it to be its 
duty to express its clear conviction in favor of such a school. 

LIGHT. 

The buildings are all lighted by gas from the works of the Goldwater Gas 
Light Company, under a contract which expires the 21st day of April next. 
The price paid is 13 per thousand, with the privilege of extending the contract 
to such time as the State may elect. It is desired by this Board to submit to 
the Legislature the question whether the institution shall continue the pur- 
chase of gas, or whether it would be more economical to provide some method 
of its own for furnishing light. 

A FOUNTAIN FBOM EX-GOV. BAGLEY. 

Last summer Ex-6ov. John J. Bagley presented to the institution an '^Out- 
in-the-Rain" fountain, which has been placed, and is in operation. The 
design represents two children, a boy and a girl, out in the rain, which is fall- 
ing on and over their umbrella, is an interesting picture of child -life, and is 
very unique, chaste and appropriate. It adds very much to the appearance of 
the grounds and is fully appreciated by the children and others. 

This Board in behalf of the institution and the State takes this occasion to 
extend to the donor grateful thanks for the thoughtful and generous gift. 
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ADOPTION OF CHILDREN, 

Especial attention is called to the provisions of Act No. 58 of the Legis- 
lature of 1875 by which the person having a child indentured to him may 
adopt it as his own. Many having children, by indenture, seem to think they 
have adopted them as their own. The process of adoption is in the probate 
court of the county where the child lives, on special consent given by this 
Board. On compliance with the law referred to, the guardianship of this Board 
ceases, and the '^person or persons so adopting such child shall thereupon 
stand in the place of a parent or parents to such child-in-law, and be liable to 
all the duties and entitled to all the rights of parents thereto, and such child 
shall thereupon become the heir at law of such persons, the same as if he or 
she were in fact the child of such person or persons." [Compiled Laws of 1871, 
page 1489.] 

This Board desires to encourage the adoption of children under the above 
law, and any person wishing to adopt a child they already hold by indenture, 
will on request receive from the Superintendent at Goldwater, all necessary 
blanks and instructions for the procedure named in the probate court. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The need of such an institution impresses itself so strongly on this Board, 
that an expression of satisfaction is ventured in the increase of public senti- 
ment favoring some provision for delinquent girls. Such girls occasionally find 
their way into this school. Some have been helped here, but others have a bad 
influence on younger impressible children. Some have had to be returned to 
the counties, but this has only been done after long and patient labor for 
their reformation. The lack of place to send these girls is one of the worst 
defects in our State penal system. Only prisons and houses of correction, that 
receive the worst State and United States criminals, are open for them in Mich- 
igan. In such places there is little encouragement for the redemption of the 
young girl who has committed her first offense. Michigan, that has one of 
the best educational, charitable, penal and reformatory systems in the world, 
while she is so nobly providing for the educational demands of her daughters 
in schools, seminaries, colleges, and our university, should not forget her 
daughters of sin and sorrow, whom a helping hand in the right hour might 
save to a better life. Such an institution our neighboring State, Indiana, now 
has, and is properly in the charge of women. It has been in operation for 
about seven years. The intelligent and efficient superintendent is Mrs. Sarah 
J. Smith. The directors are Mrs. Bhoda M. Coffin, president, Mrs. Eliza 0. 
Hendricks and Mrs. Emily A. Boche. This and the woman's prison at Sher- 
born, Mass., in charge of Mrs. Eudora P. Atchison, are at present the only 
penal institutions in exclusive charge of women, and are successful. Both 
women and girls are received. The inmates of the former number about 150. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Beference is made to the reports of the Superintendent, Treasurer, and Phy- 
sician. It is a source of gratification that the financial report shows no deficits, 
with sufficient funds in each account, which will be also the showing at the 
close of the appropriation year, Dec. 31st. This result has been reached by a 
most careful economy. All purchases are made at trade rates, where the best 
terms can be obtained. 

The health of the institution is remarkable. There are 300 children, from 
all kinds of broken homes, some inheriting tendency to disease, and still dur- 
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ing the past two years there has been no prevailing sickness, and none worthy 
of report. This desirable result has been reached by the best preventive meth- 
ods known, and they are simply pure air, pure water, a healthy, plain, whole- 
some diet at regular hours, aud comfortable clothing. 

The institution is now and has been, especially since the completion of the 
last buildings erected, in excellent working condition in all its departments. 
Especial attention is given to the care of the children in the cottages, training^ 
them in their schools, finding homes, indenturing them, and supervising them 
In those homes. The general business management, the agreeable social rela- 
tion existing between all the employes, who work in commendable harmony 
together for the one object of the School, — the good of the children. — is worthy 
of remark. Large credit for these excellent results is due to Superintendent 
Alden and his efficient corps of employes. 

It is a source of gratification that the success of this institution still contin- 
ues to attract the attention of social scientists and legislators in the several 
States in this country and also in Europe. The Michigan system of State sup- 
port for dependent children, in a school, no taint of crime attaching to any 
inmate by reason of the manner of its admission, is so original in its plan that 
its career has been watched with unusual intei*est. And now that it has been 
demonstrated that all the most desirable results are reached here, at less expense 
than bare support is had in the average county poor-house, the interest has be- 
come greater among legislators. With experience, with a better knowledge of 
the School among the people, and with facilities still to be furnished by the 
Legislature, it is believed that the best attainable results are yet to be secured 
for these children of the poor. 

The Board of Control, in conclusion, respectfully solicits, at your hands, by 
your committees and in person, a thorough examination of this school in all its 
departments, believing confidently you will find much to commend in the sys- 
tem, and the affairs of the institution well and economically administered. 

JAMES BURNS, 
H. H. HINDS, 
0. D. Randall, Secretary. C. D. RANDALL. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

Ih the Honarabls Board of Control of the State Public School: 

Gbntlbmen, — I have the honor of presenting you, herewith, a statement of 
the transactions of this institution for the biennial period ending September 
30th, 1878, which is the Fifth Annual Report of the State Public School : 

CURRENT EXPENSE FOB THE TEAB ENDING SEPTEHBEB 80, 1877. 



DEBIT. 



Amount expended $32,825 60 

Bills payable Oct. let, 1877 1 ,648 29 

Inventory Oct. 1st, 1876 7,070 74 



941,444 53 



CREDIT. 



Inventory Oct. let, 1877 $8,267 14 

Paving last year's bills 2,249 60» 

Balance representing real cur- 
rent expense 30,937 79 

$41,44463: 
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OURBENT EXPENSE FOB THE TEAR ENDING SBPTEMBEB 80, 187H. 



DEBIT. 



Amount expended |34,935 18 

Bills payable Oct. Ist, 1878 677 36 

Inventory Oct. Ist, 1877 8^67 14 



$43,869 66 



CBBDIT. 



Inventory Oct. l8t, 1878 1^,673 33 

Paying last year's bills 1,548 29 

Balance representing real cur^ 
rent expense 33,648 04 

#43,969 66 



TABLS II. — IVhole Number Beeeived^ Bulentured^ Died^ ete.^ since Institution Opened. 



Number Beceived 

'• Indentured 

Beturned to counties whence they came. 

Sent to Reform School 

Absconded 

Died 

Remaining in school September 30, 1878 . 






Total 




669 



669 



TABLE lY.-'Sex^ Parentage^ etc., of Children Beceived during past Tear. 



Males 

Females 

Whites 

Colored ^ 

Native parentage 

Foreign parentage 

Orphans 

Half-orphans 

Whose parents are both living 

Who came from poor-house 

Whose parents were convieted of crime 
Whose parents were intemperate 



113 
47 

149 
11 

128 
32 
20 
58 
20 
67 
6 
75 



TABLE y,^Present Standing of the School 



Number reading in Chart 

reading in First Header 

reading in Second Header 

reading in Third Header 

reading in Fourth Reader 

able to write letters 

able to add practical examples 

able to subtract practical examples 

who know tlie Multiplication Table 

who are studying Outlines of Geography 

who are studying Colton^s Grammar School Geography. 

who are studying Hagar^s Primary Arithmetic 

wlio are studying Hagar*s Elementary Arithmetic 



(( 



i. 



«i 



»i 



4( 



kl 



78 

56 

37 

80 

38 

120 

155 

63 

68 

112 

83 

61 

57 
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TABLE YL—JSMe of Education of those Admitted during Past Tear^ when Received. 



Number who could not count or read 

" " ** count or read 

" " knew no thing of Geography and Ari thine tic 

" " " something of " " *' 

" " could not write 

« « ** write 

*( ^ were not advanced enough to study Practical Arithmetic and Guy- 

ot*8 Geography 

" ** could pursue such studies intelligently 



99 

61 
146 

14 
146 

14 

161 
9 



TABLE YIL—Present Age of School 



Number be 


itwei 

a 

44 
44 
44 


sn 3 and 4 ..-.; 


1 


4( 


4 and 6 


12 


i( 


5 and 6 


15 


4( 


6 and? 


18 


U 


7 and 8 


36 


4( 


8 and 9 


38 


(( 


9 and 10 


49 


tb 


10 and 11 


48 


ii 


11 and 12 


38 


44 


12 and 13 


27 


44 


13 and 14 


15 


44 


14 and 16 


10 


44 


15 and 16 


4 


44 


16 and 17 


2 








Total 


313 







Average age, 9 1-6 years. 



TABLE VIII.— Cottr«« of Study. 

CHART ROOM. 



Calisthenics, 

Singing, 

Geography of the School-room, 

Making figures, 



Learning to count. 

Spelling and Beading from Chart, 

Model First Beader commenced. 



FIRST PRIMARY. 



Model First Beader (Word Method), 

Spelling, 

Oral Arithmetic, 



Addition and Subtraction Tables, 
Map of Michigan, and Script Writing on 
Slates. 



SECOND PRIMARY. 



Model Second Beader, 
Independent Child^s Speller, 
Oral Arithmetic, 
Script Writing on States, 



Drawing on Slates, 
Sheldoirs Object Lessons, 
Oral Instruction in Geography. 
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FIRST INTBRHEDIATE. 



Model Third Header, Spelling, 
Hagar's Primary Arittimetic, 
Coe^s Drawing Cards No. 1, 



Slieldon's Object Lessons, 
Colton's Introductory Geography. 



SECOND INTERMEDIATE. 



Harvey's Third Reader, 
Third Model Reader, 
Swinton's Language Primer, 
Colton's Common School Geography, 



Coe's Drawing Cards, No. 2, 

Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Spelling.Writing, 

Hagar's iSlementary Arithmetic 



THIRD INTERMEDIATE, OR GRAMMAR. 



Swinton*s Language Lessons, 
Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Hoolcer's Child's Book of Nature, 
Colton's Common School Geography, 
Coe's Drawing Cards, Nos. 3 and 4, 



Analytical Speller, 
Hagar's Elementary Arithmetic, 
Anderson's Junior Class History of the; 
United States. 



TABLE XII,— Number of Officers aiid JSmploySsy a^id Salaries. 



GRADE. 



Superintendent 

Steward and Clerk 

Matron 

6 Teachers, each 

9 Cottage Managers, each 

1 Suhstitute Cottage Manager.. 

1 Hospital Manager 

1 Seamstress 

1 Engineer 

2 Seamstresses 

1 Carpenter and Painter 




GRADE. 



1 Foreman Bake-Shop 

1 Foreman Shoe-Shop 

1 Farmer 

1 Night Fireman or Watdiman 
1 Superintendent Dining-Boom 

ICook 

1 " 

1 Laundress 

1 Ironer 

1 House Cleaner 

2 Domestics, eaeh 



Salabibs. 



$384 
600 
800 
300 
198 
240 
144 
216 
192 
li92 
144 



Since my last report few things have occurred^ specially new, that require 
extended mention. The school has moved along smoothly^ lii'^gely in tlie old 
channels. 

All the holidays have been appropriately observed, and the children have been 
provided in addition with many pleasant entertainments and recreations, with 
the aim of realizing, as fully as possible, the ideal of a home. Several troupes 
of singers have visited the school and kindly sung for the children, and they 
have been the recipients of many kindnesses from the citizens of Goldwater, 
the officers of the Agricultural Society, the Coldwater Light Guards, and the 
City Cornet band. The kindly feeling manifested by the people of Coldwater 
toward the institution from the beginning, has rather increased than diminished. 
Instead of the usual Christmas gifts, a fine Marcy sciopticon, with 100 slides 
was purchased for the school, partly with money presented by Gov. CroswcU and 
ex-Governor Bagley, which is a perpetual source of amusement and instruction 
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to the children. A scioptieon entertainmeut, giveu oti Christmas evoDing, de- 
lighted the children more than anything we had ever done#o¥^them^ In addi- 
tion to other gif ts, ex-6ov. Bagley, who still retains his strong interest in the 
fichool^ presented it with a beautiful fountain, called ''Oat in the Bain" which 
many saw and admired at the Centennial. A large box of choice candies was 
also presented to the children on Christmas by the Hon. James Burns, of Detroit. 

Four hundred and twelve children have been oared for during the past year, 
either in the institution or placed, through its agency, in families, at a cost to 
the State of 133,648.38, or $81.67 j^^r capita. 

The health has been remarkably good. Only two deaths have oocarred 
among the 450 children and employ6B who have been connected with the insti- 
tution during some portion of the year. One death was that of a young woman, 
formerly an inmate, but afterwards employed by the institution. 

The schools are in a more satisfactory condition than at any former time, 
and the children are making fair progress. 

With the exception of the potato crop, which was a partial failure owing to 
the severe drouth of July and August, the farm has been nnusually profiti&Ie. 
The apple, turnip, and cabbage crops were particularly fine. Premiums were 
taken at the County Fair on several kinds of vegetables. Quite a large bed of 
strawberries and over an acre of Snyder blackberries have been planted, mostly 
by the children. This blackberry is found to be veiy hardy, prolific, and pro- 
duces fruit of fine quality. Seven acres planted with this beny in Illinois, 
yielded last summer 1,361 bushels of fruit, or an average of 194 bushels per 
acre, which sold for about $2.56 per bushel. If the canes do as well on Mich- 
igan soil, it might be made a source of profit to the institution, as the fruit 
could all be picked by the children, which would save the chief eitpense of pro- 
ducing it. Ten acres would peld a handsome income. 

No improvements have been made during the year with tlie exception of 
finishing up the engine-house, the new cottage, and the grading and laying out 
!of the grounds, which, though oommenoed, were not completed at the di^ of 
the last report. The buildings mid water works fulfill all our expectations 
respecting them, but the steam pi^s hare caused us eonsiderable expense and 
inconvepience by repeatedly bursting, owing to the expansion and contraction 
of the pipes, for which sufficient allowance was not made. The main five inch 
supply pipe has burst at the elbow and other places four times. But it is hoped 
and believed that the difficulty is now remedied by putting in expansion joints 
-and wrought iron elbows. '"" ' ~ 

As this is the biennial report it may not be amiss to insert here a description 
*of these improvements copied from my last report : 

''Over 100 rods of board fence, and about 80 rods of picket fence, a very 
•convenient and tasty barn, a pig pen and wagon shed have been built. A new 
'barnyard, hen park, and pig yard have been laid out, fenced and graded. One 
hundred apple, one hundred peach, and a few pear trees have been planted. 
An engine-house, laundry and water-tower, situated northwest of the most 
western cottage, is in process of construction. The engine-house proper is 
38x56 feet, one and one-half stories high, the upper part being designed for a 
laundry and drying-room, while the basement story will contain four boilers for 
steam heating purposes, and the engine pump for running the washing machines, 
etc. The water-tower connected with it, at an angle, is octagonal in shape, 
twenty fcec in diameter, and to the top of the wind-vane will be about 97 feet 
high. The lower story will bo used for a boy's bathing tank, and will be snp» 
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plied with hot and cold water, and warmed with a radiator. The stoiy above 
will be used for storing soap material, and for the manufacture of soap. The 
third story can be used aa a store-room, and the fourth story will contain the 
water tank, which has a capacity of 500 barrels. Above this, in the lantern, is 
a little observatory. Water will be forced into this tank in the top of the tower 
from the well by the old steam pump in the well-house, that formerly supplied 
water to the reservoir near the main building. From this tank a four-inch cast 
iron pipe, to which are attached hydrants at suitable intervals, conveys the 
water in the rear of the cottages, till it connects with the old system of water 
pipes, whence it is distributed to all parts of the various buildings. By the aid 
of the engine pump, an inch stream of water can be thrown over the highest 
point of the main building. It will be necessary to extend the large pipe about 
five hundred feet farther, and add five more hydrants before the buildings are 
thoroughly protected agfdnst the danger of fire. One hundred feet of the best 
two and a half -inch cotton hose, with the Fehy coupling, has been purchased, 
and a fire company will soon be organized for handling the apparatus. 

The ''star'' cottage will be the most convenient^ the most perfectly venti- 
lated, and, in many respects, the best cottage on the grounds. Its size is 57x66 
feet. It will be heated on the ''indirect radiation'' system, the coils being 
placed in the basement over which will fiow into the various rooms a stream of 
warm, pure air, introduced into the coil room from without the building. 
Each coil will be separately boxed and connected with the particular room to 
be warmed, so that each room must receive the share of heat appropriated to it. 

A large ventilating shaft extends from the lower floor through the roof of 
the building, where it is protected by a galvanized iron hood. This shaft is 
divided into apartments to ventilate each room separately. Coils of steam pipe 
are inserted in this shaft to enforce ventilation. The whole building is roofed 
with slate and tin. This cottage is designed to accommodate from 50 to 60 
children who have been on the Boll of Honor for six months and won stars. 
Hence the name, "star" cottage. 

CHILDBKK BEMAINIKG IN FOOB-HOUBSS. 

Early last spring I sent out circulars to the superintendents of the poor to 
ascertain how many children were left in the county-houses who were admis- 
sible to the School. Fifty-seven counties, comprising those most thickly set- 
tled, reported 162 children admissible at that time, and 121 feeble-minded, 
diseased, and children under three years of age, who were not admissible. 
Since then over 100 of these have been admitted into the School, which would 
leave about fifty still in the poor-houses. But, as the fall and winter months 
€ome on, this number will largely increase, and though the institution is 
crowded to its utmost capacity, it is not quite equal to the demands made 
upon it. 

FUBTHEB KNLABGBMBNT. 

I have no recommendations to offer with respect to the further enlargement 
of this institution at this or at any future time. Doubtless its capacity can be 
still further increased, conducted as it is on the village or family system, with- 
out at all impairing the efficiency of its work. One of the chief advantages 
of the cottage system is, that it allows of the indefinite enlargement of an 
institution without the necessity of reconstructing buildings, and at the same 
time, securing as good, and sometimes, even better results than could be se- 
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cored in a smaller iustitation. On the congregate plan the moral results mast 
depend almost entirely upon the personal influence of the Superintendent, and 
I do not believe it possible to secure the best results with over one hundred 
children. But on the village plan^ the institution is divided into a number of 
families consisting of about thirty members, over each of which is placed a lady 
who acts as mother, who is soon able to learn the peculiarities and wants of 
each child, and upon whom the chief responsibility of its moral development 
rests. The chief difSculty in this system is in finding competent and efficient 
cottage mothers who are, iu all respects, adapted to their work, and who will be 
mothers in reality. If these are wisely chosen, each child will have particular 
and individual attention, whether the school numbers one hundred or six hun- 
dred inmates ; whether there be one cottage or twenty. As, in a large town, 
where the parents are parents indeed, and good churches, Sunday schools, day 
schools, library and lecture associations are sustained ; where, in short, all the 
influences are uplifting, you often find a higher type of morality and intelli- 
gence among the youth, than in some small village where all these things can- 
not be sustained, so iu a large institution, conducted on the family plan, with 
a perfect outfit, where better libraries and schools and officers can be provided, 
than would be possible in a small institution, and where some of the trades, 
such as shoemaking, telegraphing, printing, brushmaking, etc., can be taught, 
the very best results may be realized. The Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphan 
School at Xenia, Ohio, conducted on the same general plan as ours, has twenty 
cottages, and numbers over 600 children, and has been quite successful, though 
greatly hindered in its usefulness by the frequent political changes that have 
disturbed all Ohio institutions for some years past. 

APPRENTICE CHILDBEN. 

Up to the present time 283 children have been apprenticed and, from a large 
part of these, reports have been received. Out of 176 who have been in fami- 
lies from one to four years, 163 are reported as doing fairly or well ; or, abont 
93 per cent of the whole number. Some of those reported as doing poorly 
may yet turn out well, and we may yet be greatly disappointed in the after 
lives of some of those who are now giving satisfaction to their masters. Chil- 
dren who fail to give satisfaction in one family often do well in another, and 
sometimes it becomes necessary to change their homes repeatedly before they 
become permanently located. So much depends upon adaptation of the home 
to the child and of the child to the home. Nor does it always follow that a boy 
will go to the bad when he runs away from home. Some of the boys who 
have left their places without permission have since hired out at good wages, 
and are now doing well. In such cases it is thought best to let them remain 
without being indentured. 

I find that boys of fine physical development and good minds, who are ambi- 
tious, dislike to be apprenticed till they are twenty-one years of age, feeling 
that they can do better. They would be contented to remain till eighteen, but 
it seems a long time to serve a master, even though a kind one, till they arrive 
at the age of twenty-one. It is a serious question in my mind whether it would 
not be wiser to apprentice them for a somewhat shorter period. I am inclined 
to think that it would be better for guardian and child and produce more con- 
tent all around, for I find that the guardians hesitate often about being bound 
to provide for the child so many years, with all the uncertainties of its develop- 
ment. I understand that this has been the experience of other institutions,. 
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and some do not bind out the children for any given tinie^ bat only so long as 
the arrangement is satisfactory all aroand. 

MORAL BESULTB. 

Out of the 669 children who have been received into the school during the 
past four and one-half years, four have been sent to the Beform School for 
stealing, and thirteen have been returned to the counties for incorrigibility. 
There are a few still in the school whose influence on others is very bad, and 
whose removal may become necessary, but the number is not large, and I think 
that it can be safely said that the moral condition of the school is, to-day, bet- 
ter than at any former period, though we are constantly selecting out our best 
children and placing them in families. Considering the heredity of these chil- 
dren, and the influences which surrounded most of them previous to entering 
the institution, I am myself surprised at these results. There is no doubt that 
a large majority of them, left where they were, would have become criminals 
or chronic paupers ; but it looks now as though from 80 to 90 per cent, would 
become respectable if not ideal citizens. Coming years alone can determine 
what the complete results will be. It is a work requiring great faith and 
patience, for these transformations of character cannot be secured in a day. 
Of many who enter the school wo are often led to exclaim ** Oh, their ways, 
which are past finding out ! " Oreater care should be taken by the superintend- 
ents of the poor in sending criminal children to this school — children who have 
been in jail repeatedly for various offenses. Some such have been sent here, 
as we have found afterwards to our sorrow. The design of this institution is 
not to admit such, though some of them may be, and are benefited by coming 
here. But they prove a disturbing element in the school— exert a corrupting 
influence on those who are comparatively pure, and if sent here in any large 
numbers would bring a stigma upon the institution, and change its entire char- 
acter, and largely interfere with the work of finding homes. The Beform 
School was designed for this very class, while the aim of ours is to save those 
who are in danger of becoming criminals before they have actually become 
such. In other words, this is a preventive institution as distinguished from a 
reformatory, though in many of its features the work is alike. 

DISEASED CHILDBEK. 

The law also requires that feeble-minded and diseased children shall not be 
admitted, and that each child sent to the school shall be examined by a compe- 
tent physician in the county from which it is sent, and that a sworn certificate 
from him shall accompany each child, stating that it is sound in body and 
mind ; but, notwithstanding, quite a number of this class have been sent to us, 
twenty of whom have been returned to the counties since the school opened, at 
considerable expense to the institution. It is utterly impossible, I find, to pro* 
cure homes for such children, and if we should continue to receive them without 
this outlet, the character of the school would, in a few years, be changed into 
that of an infirmary, and the process of finding homes would be arrested. Of 
those sent back to us who have been placed in homes a large number have been 
troubled with scrofula and incontinence of urine. Few families will retain 
children for any length of time who soil their beds, and they are sent back to 
me with the sharp injunction to send them the next time sound children. 
There is, however, an improvement in this respect, and a better class of chil- 
dren have been sent us this year than formerly. 
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COUNTY AGENCY SYSTEM. 

I agaiu call attention to the fact that in only twenty-eight of the seventy- 
eight counties of this State, have we coanty agents to represent the school. 
It seems, indeed, a difGlcult thing to secure competent men to do this work, 
whose duties will allow them to devote the necessary time to it. Many of those 
appointed are spending more time than they feel they can really afford 
for the small pay allowed, which, in many ca8es,'barely pays livery bills incur- 
red in looking after the children. I think that the time has come when a 
traveling agent should be employed during a part of the spring and summer 
months, to supplement the county agency system, in looking up homes among 
the farmers, and visiting the children where there are no agents. The work 
would not only be better done, but it would be an economy to the State. 
Should such an agent find not more than twenty homes per year, in addition 
to what would have been found in other ways, it would pay the entire cost 
twice over, estimating that each child costs the State $120 per year. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS. 

It occurs to me that the laws regulating the State School and the. Reform 
School should be so amended that incorrigible children who evidently belong 
to the Keform School, could be sent there from the State School by the Board 
of Control of this institution, with the approval of the Agent of the State 
Board of Charities who lives in this county, without the expense of a trial before 
the courts. There are children occasionally in the State School who more 
properly belong to the Reform School, if the system of classification adopted 
by the State is carried out; and no one can determine the status of the child 
so well as the officers of the School. As it is, thieving and incorrigible chil- 
dren must be taken before a magistrate and sent up at some expense to this 
connty^ or returned to the county whence it came, at considerable expense to 
the school, and from there be sent, at additional expense, sooner or later, in 
most cases, to the Reform School. All this expense and trouble could be 
saved. Nor have I ever learned that there are any constitutional difficulties 
in the way of doing this. The Legislature created the State Public School 
and the Reform School, and enacted all the laws regulating the admittance of 
children to either. At present the law provides that the child can be sent to 
the Reform School by a magistrate only, on the approval of the county agent. 
Cannot the Legislature say that the Board of Control of the State School also, 
in connection with this same agent, shall be competent to decide to what classi- 
fication the child really belongs? In Ohio, children can be sent to the Reform 
School, at Lancaster, on the application of parents and guardians, without any 
form of commitment except the following : 

"A B, of , represents that he is the parent (or guardian) of D, a 

minor, of the age of , born ; that his son or ward is , and 

that C D is a proper subject for the State Reform Farm, and requests that C 
D may be received into said institution according to the provisions of the act 
to provide for the establishment and government of Reform Schools, passed 
April 2d, 1858. 

This application is made to the acting Commissioner, who is also Superin- 
tendendent of the Reform School. 
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THINGS NEEDED, 

1. An out-door vegetable cellar or root-house. Our basements are so warm 
that apples and vegetables will not keep for any length of time. Besides the 
odor of a large quantity of vegetables is very unpleasant and unhealthy, and we 
have room to store only a small part of the crop raised on the farm, or needed 
to carry the institution through the year. 

2. Sidewalks are needed. Most of those in use are of a very temporary 
character, and were not intended for permanent use, and are nearly worn out 
already. Particularly is a walk needed to connect the institution with the city 
walk, distant about half a mile. A two-plank walk would answer for this pur- 
pose. Experiments made by me last fall with Akron and Portland cement, 
mixed, leads me to think that cement walks for the institution grounds would 
be the best, and in the long run the cheapest of any. A good one can be laid 
for about seventy-five cents per square yard. 

3. A new engine for pumping water from the well-house to the tank is 
needed. The one in use is too small, and should it become necessarv to send it 
to the shop for repairs, as it must be sent sooner or later, the institution js^ould 
be entirely deprived of steam and water until they could be made. It is fortu- 
nate that no such calamity has yet befallen the institution, but, as the pump 
has been constantly in use for nearly five years, it will be necessary to bore the 
cylinder before long. This pump could be fitted up with all its connections 
ready to be used as a substitute in case the new one should at any time give out. 

4. When the institution was first opened a contract was made with the Gold- 
water Qas Company to extend their pipes to the State School and furnish it 
with gas for five yeare at $3.00 per thousand feet, with the privilege of contin- 
uing the contract at the same price. This contract will expire in the spring, 
and I believe that some arrangement can be made for reducing our heavy bill 
for lights. With coal at $3.4:0 per ton, gas is manufactured at the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Orphan Home at Xenia, Ohio, for $1.02 per thousand feet. This 
includes all expenses for coal and labor, and interest on an investment of over 
$4,000 at seven per cent. Goal can be delivered at the State School for from 
$4.15 @ $4.40 per ton, and I have no doubt that gas can be manufactured by 
us at a cost not to exceed $1.75 per thousand feet, as no additional help will be 
required. Should the electric light invention prove practicable, as now seems 
probable, this would be much cheaper than any other. Would it not be well 
to ask for an appropriation that can be used at the discretion of the Board of 
Control, for the erection of gas-works, or for the introduction of electric lights, 
as future developments may determine? 

5. The sewer constructed two years ago is operating well. It now discharges 
into a dry sandy ravine, about 134 rods west of the institution, where most of 
the water is absorbed by the soil or evaporated, leaving a little pool a few rods 
in diameter. Of the odor of this pool, however, the person owning the adja- 
cent farm has complained to the town board of health, and further trouble 
may grow out of it. I would recommend that the sewer be extended west for 
about half a mile to the lake, which will forever settle the sewer question. 

6. About 60 rods of picket fence are still needed to protect the garden and 
grounds. 

7. It is very desirable that the institution should have more land connected 
with it, not only for general farming purposes, but to afford, also, scope for 
its operations. We are consuming the milk from 25 or 30 cows, most of which 
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is purchased, as we have had pasture sufficient only for eight cows, and next 
season there will be none, as it became necessary this fall to plow up the old 
pasture, the land having become foul with weeds. Our dead are now buried in. 
the children's play-ground, which is a very unsuitable place. Excellent uso 
could be made of from 30 to 50 acres more of ground for orchards, pasture, 
garden, and cemetery. 

8. The five old cottages are poorly ventilated, and too small for the wants of 
thirty children. I would recommend that an addition of about 12x15 be built 
on the north side of these cottages, two stories high. This improvement will 
add very much to the appearance of these, buildings as well as to the conven- 
ience, comfort and health of the inmates. 

9. The present kitchen is very badly located. The odors of the food when 
the doors are open penetrate every part of the main building. Strangers and 
visitors passing to the dining room or cottages, must always pass through the 
kitchen. The room is needed very much for an employes' dining room, and is 
admirably adapted to that purpose. They are now obliged to take their meals 
in the large dining room, after the children have been served, amid the din of 
rattling dishes, which forty-six children are capable of making, without much 
effort, in clearing off the tables and washing the dishes. 

10. While lightning rods are not an absolute protection to any building, sta- 
tistics gathered by the General Oovernment demonstrate that good rods prop- 
erly erected, are a great protection. Last year our west cottage was struck by 
lightning, and thirty children in the room through which it passed narrowly 
escaped. The chimney which was struck, fortunately, was built up from the 
moist earth of the cellar and acted as a conductor. I think that there should 
be two good rods on each cottage, and at least four on the main building. 

11. With the appropriation granted by the last Legislature, four hydrants 
and about 600 feet of four-inch water-pipes were laid, but it will take not less 
than 500 feet more of pipe, 100 feet of hose, and five hydrants to complete 
our system of fire protection. Quite a number of the buildings cannot be 
reached with our present facilities for extinguishing fires, and this system 
should be completed at once, since no insurance is carried by the State. 

12. Among miscellaneous things needed, 1 might mention a pair of hay 
scales, a steam whistle, tackle for hoisting soap stock into the laundry, a pair 
of Dickey's Automatic Oates, a refrigerator large enough to hold a whole beef, 
carpets to replace those worn out, sixty rods of picket fence, fruit and shade 
trees, cement bottoms for basements, new floors to replace those portions worn 
out in verandas, passage-ways, kitchen, dining-room and other places, the 
under-draining of the play-ground and lawns, and a coal house large enough 
to store enough coal to carry the institution along a few months when the 
roads are in bad condition. 

CONCLUSION. 

With thanks to those who have in a great variety of ways befriended the 
institution, to the teachers who have assisted me in the Sunday school, to my 
fellow-workers who have codperated so pleasantly in all things, and to you, 
gentlemen, for the kind support and encouragement you have given me, I 
remain. Very respectfully yours, 

LYMAN P. ALDEN, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 

To the Board of Control of the State Public School: 

The past year has been attended with very gratifying results, so far as the 
maintenance of general good health among the children of this institution is 
concerned. The death rate has been only about one-half of one per cent of the 
over four hundred children who have been cared for during the last twelve 
months. Only two deaths have occurred during that time— one of which was 
from acute disease, the other from the results of a chronic disease (diabetes) 
contracted before his admission to this school. 

Although, under the excellent arrangement that none of the children shall 
be treated for any ailment, however small, in the cottages, a large proportion 
of them have been in the hospital during the last year, yet by far the greater 
number has been speedily returned cured, without the administration of medi- 
cines, simply by placing them under hygienic regimen. Under the intelligent 
care and nursing given in the hospital, this result has been attained to a degree 
that could not be reached by any other means. The good health, and the 
amenable condition of most of the acute diseases among these children afford 
a striking illustration of what simple and regular diet and good sanitary con- 
ditions can do in lessening the prevalence of many disorders, and, indeed, nearly 
if not entirely abolishing some of quite common occurrence in the cities and 
country. No case of diarrhoea or dysentery, requiring medical treatment, has 
occurred during the last year. 

Most of the chronic diseases treated here have been those contracted by the 
children before their admission to this institution, such as incontinence of 
urine and skin diseases, or from contagious ophthalmia, brought here by those 
who were admitted with the disease. These difficulties have caused consider- 
able trouble; and are, especially the urinary difficulty, quit;e intractable to 
treatment ; and probably many of those thus affected will remain on your hands 
for a long time, in spite of the best efforts we shall be able to make to restore 
them. These cases, and those of a similar nature in the poor-houses in the 
State, could be better cared for in a regular hospital, where they could receive 
especial care and treatment which cannot be given them hero. Either many 
of them will have to be sent to such an institution or they will have to be 
returned to the counties whence they came, or this school will become, to a 
greater or less extent, converted into a hospital, which I apprehend would very 
much lessen its usefulness, and would not be in accordance with the spirit of 
the laws establishing it. 

All disabled children belonging to the dependent class, if they live, must 
grow up to be non-producers, and will have to be supported by the producing 
class so long as their disability exists. They must be clothed and fed at the 
expense of the tax-payers, always, unless their disability be removed. 

A small outlay of money to simply provide for their bodily wants in some 
suitable place near, or at the hospital in connection with the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University at Ann Arbor, would insure to these invalids, whose 
condition of helplessness arouses the strongest emotions of philanthropy, the 
best surgical and medical aid in the country, entirely free from cost to the 
people. In my opinion the Legislature should be asked to make an appropria- 
tion for this object. By so doing they will lessen very soon the burdens of the 
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tax-payers by converting many non-prodacers into producers and self-sastaiu- 
ing citizens, and aid the cause of medical education by increasing the means 
of clinical observation. It will cost no more to sustain this class under the 
very best medical care in a regular hospital than it will at the State Public 
School, or in the poor-houses. Thev will have to be cared for at some place. 

S. S. CUTTER, M, D., 
Atteiiding Physician, 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

To the Board of Trustees : 

Gentlemen: — Nearly twenty-five years have passed siaee this school was 
first opened for the admission of pupils, on February 1st, 1854. From that 
time the school has grown until it has become one of the largest schools of its 
kind in the country, standing sixth on the list; New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, being the States which have more pupils than we 
have. 

In presenting this report it is with a feeling of great thankfulness that the 
past two years have brought as much of success as they have. And it is also 
with a feeling of obligation to you for the uniform kindness you have shown 
me. and the confidence you have placed in me. 

In the management of such an institution as this, one person is compara- 
tively powerless. It is absolutely necessary that there be unanimity and coop- 
eration on the part of all its officers. This we have had. A number of officers 
have had a long experience in this and other institutions, and their assistance 
has been invaluable. I desire to express my thanks to all the officers and 
employes for their aid and for the faithfulness with which ihey have done 
their work. 

Death has been among us and taken one of our most conscientious fellow- 
laborers, Mr. A. Knight, foreman of the shoe-shop. He had occupied this 
position for about four and a half years, and had exerted a most beneficial 
influence upon the pupils under his charge. He left a most valuable legacy, 
the example of a pure life. Mr. Thomas Page, of this city, was elected his 
successor. 

There have been a few changes in our corps of teachers. Mrs. S. H. Brown, 
for a number of years teacher in the Blind Department, and Miss G. K. Stan- 
dart, of the Deaf and Dumb Department, have resigned their positions on 
account of ill-health ; the former in the spring of 1877, and the latter at the 
close of last year. Both these ladies have been especially successful in their 
work here, and their resignation is indeed a great loss to the school. 

Miss Emma Knight was promoted to Mrs. Brown's position, as senior teacher 
in the Blind Department. Miss Clara Young, of Olio, was elected to the place 
formerly occupied by Miss Knight, and Miss Mollie Sheridan, B. S., of Green- 
castle, Indiana, to the place of Miss Standart. 

11 
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The iucreasiQg number of pupils has made it necessary to add two teachers 
to our corps, Fred A. Piatt, B. A., and Miss Minnie Tyrrell, of Kalamazoo. 
The former began his work here in November, 1876, and the latter at the 
beginning of the present term. 

During these two years there have been no deaths among the pupils, and 
very little sickness, for a fuller account of which we would refer you to the 
report of our physician, Daniel Clark, M. D. 

We have endeavored to give the pupils wholesome diet, plain and substantial, 
but with few of what might be classed as luxuries, the design being to provide 
what was necessary for the growth of the body and mind, and at the same 
time to be as economical as possible. 

The increase of pupils for the past fourteen years is shown in the following 
table : 

In 1865 the term closed with 94 pupils. 



1866 




1867 




1868 




1869 




1870 




1871 




1872 




1873 




1874 




1875 




1876 




1877 




1878 





109 




116 




119 




135 




133 




148 




159 




153 




183 




196 




212 




220 




236 





During the school year 1876-7 : 

The largest number present at one time was 224 

The whole number enrolled was 233 

The number of new pupils admitted was 34 

During the school year 1877-8 : 

The largest number present at one time was 261 

The whole number enrolled was 257 

The number of new pupils admitted was 41 

In both these years we have had 287 pupils in all enrolled, whose names are 
given in another part of this report. Of these, 59 were blind, and 228 were 
deaf and dumb. 



There is a great lack of information respecting this school throughout the 
State. We are constantly in receipt of letters whose writers think this is au 
infirmary or a hospital, or who think there is a great expense in attending the 
school. To correct these erroneous impressions, circulars were sent out to the 
supervisor of every township in the State during the summer of 1877, asking 
the names and addresses of parents or guai*dians of deaf and dumb, or blind 
children. These resulted in bringing an increased number of new pupils. No 
effort was made, however, during the last year, the school having all the pupils 
that could well be accommodated. Wo have our dormitories and dining room 
crowded to an uncomfortable degree. The sitting rooms of the blind have. 
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from necessity, been converted into school rooms. One piano had to be put into 
a basement room quite unsuitable for the purpose. There are now applications 
for admission to the Blind Department which had to be refused for want of 
room. We hope the subject of a separate building for the blind, or a separate 
school for them, will receive the attention of the Legislature, and that means 
will be provided for the education of all of this unfortunate class who desire it. 

In the Doaf-Mute Department, the instraction has been carried on very 
much as formerly, by the use of writing, the manual alphabet, and signs. The 
result shows the success of the methods, as well as the faithfulness of teachers 
and pupils in carrying them out. About fifty pupils, mostly semi-mutes, have 
been taken from school and the shops a half hour or an hour each day, for the 
study of Articulation. Two years' experience has strengthened our belief in 
the value of the system employed in correcting the speech of the semi-mutes, 
and in helping them to retain it. It has also shown that a portion of those 
born deaf, or who have lost their speech entirely, can be taught to speak. But 
just how large a percentage of these it would be profitable to teach Articula- 
tion it is difficult to say. We think, however, that more than the present num- 
ber could spend a short time each day on this branch at a good advantage. 
And with this view we would recommend that an additional teacher be 
employed. 

In the Department for the Blind the work has also been very satisfactory. 
The teachers, however, labor under a great disadvantage, inasmuch as the pu- 
pils range in proficiency all the way from the lowest primary grades to that of 
a good high school grade. This divides the time and energies of the teachers 
too much to obtain as good results as might be obtained under more favorable 
circumstances. Much has been said of the difficulties under which the deaf 
and dumb labor in acquiring an education. Those of the blind are scarcely 
less. Let any one consider for a moment the thousand and one ideas he re- 
ceives daily through the medium of sight. What does a beautiful painting 
mean to a blind man? Or a statue carved by the hand of Phidias? Even St. 
Peter's itself. What the sparkling stream, the glory of a landscape, or a 
sunset? Add to these the countless things of every day life which we know 
of by seeing, and you will have an idea of the mind of a man who was born 
blind. 

Yet hearing and feeling are left to them and have to be made the avenues of 
learning. Music, being a branch depending largely on the ear, is especially 
adapted to the blind, and should bo fostered and kept up to a high standard. 
Several of our graduates are making good livings at teaching music. And the 
field is broad enough to admit all who may wish to enter it. The two new 
pianos purchased last year are doing good service and supply a pressing need. 

Our Library is sadly in want of new books. That portion of it adapted to 
the use of the smaller pupils is almost entirely worn out. There is also a con- 
stant demand for books to read to the blind, and to develop a taste for read- 
ing in the deaf and dumb. Wo earnestly hope some provision may be made 
for a permanent supply of books. 

The industries have been doing a good work for the pupils. The shoe shop 
and cabinet shop have been turning out work of a good grade, and good work- 
men. The printing office has issued a weekly paper, — The Deaf -Mute Mirror, 
all of the mechanical work on which has been done by the pupils. Some of 
them are also able to do a good piece of job work. 

During the past few years of financial depression very few manufacturing 
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establishments have been operated saccessf ally. This depression has been feli 
by the shops. The deficit in the account of the shoe shop, charged to current 
expenses, is $478.41; the cabinet shop, $509.48; the printing office, $698.09, 
making an aggregate deficit of $1,685.98. Under the present arrangement of 
the hours of school and work, sending half of the senior pupils to school for 
three hours per day, while the other half are at the industries, three teachers 
do the work that six formerly did. That is : there are three teachers who 
have two classes each, one in the forenoon, and one in the afternoon. At a 
low estimate $2,400 is saved in the salaries of those three teachers whose 
services are dispensed with, making a balance of about $600.00 in favor of oar 
present arrangement. The shops also largely counteract the tendency always 
found more or less in boarding schools, of placing a light value on money, and 
of not learning the important place labor occupies in every man's life. We ex- 
pect that our shops will nearly, if not quite, become self-supporting as the 
times improve. 

The deaf and dumb girls in the sewing-room do all of our institution sewing, 
a large amount of work for pupils, and mending of various kinds, besides fancy 
work and house work. 

Broom-making was introduced a year ago for the blind, and we think it will 
prove a success as a trade for them. Basket-making and wicker-work are con- 
tinued as before, except that both these shops are under one foreman. The 
blind girls do plain sewing, knitting, etc., for a portion of each day. 

The changes made in removing the shoe shop and printing office to the shop 
building have proven themselves to be justwhat was needed. The rooms occu- 
pied by the shoe shop make an excellent dormitory for the boys, and the room 
occupied by the printing office make a fine school-room, a thing that was 
much needed. The additional ponveniences for the girls' dormitories have also 
shown themselves to supply a long-felt want. 

The State having generously provided large and substantial buildings, and 
the need for them being one that will be permanent and exist for all time 
to come, it becomes our duty to see that they be kept from deteriorating as 
much as possible. This we have endeavored to do by keeping them in good 
order and repair. It should be borne in mind, however, that we are very dif- 
ferently situated from some of our other State institutions, where they have 
more adult labor than they know how to employ, while the most of ours is paid 
labor. The pupils, to be sure, do a certain amount of work, but tbeir time is 
mostly occupied with the regular routine work of school. We have endeavored 
to be as economical as possible, consistent with the proper care of the State's 
property. 

Bespectfnlly, 

J. W. PABKEB, Principal. 
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Hon. H. S. Tarlelly Superintendent of PulUc Instruction: 

Sib : — In compliance with the requirements of section 3788, chapter 141, 
of the compiled laws of the State of Michigan, I submit the following rex>ort 
of the condition of Adrian College, for the year ending June 20, 1878 : 

The interests of the College are under the supervision of a board of trustees 
consisting of thirty-five members ; of these, thirty are elected by the general 
conference of the Methodist Protestant church, fifteen being elected at each of 
the quadrennial sessions of that body; the remaining five are elected by the 
alumni association, and hold their office for terms of three years. Experience 
has fully convinced us of the inexpediency of so large a corporation, and at 
the last meeting of the board the proper steps were taken to secure a decrease 
in the number so that the corporation shall not exceed thirty in all, one-fifth 
of whom may be representatives of the alumni of the institution. 

The officers of the Board of Trustees are as follows : 

Norman Geddes, President; G. B. McElroy, Secretary; N. E. Swift, 
Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. — I. W. McKeever, J. S. Thrap, W. S. Wilcox, N. 
Geddes, J. H. Fee. 

The corps of instructors in active service during the year consisted of the 
following persons : — 

G. B. McElroy, D. D., Ph. D., President, and Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, and Amos Professor of Theology. 

A. II. Lowrie, M. A., Professor of Political and Social Science and English 
Literature. 

D. S. Stephens, M. A., Professor of Mental Science and Bhetoric. 
I. W. McKeever, M. A., Professor of Natural Science. 
.M. L. Jennings, M. A., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

B. H. Bnpp, Professor of Instrumental Music and Musical Composition. 
Mrs. A. A. Estabrook, M. A., Principal of the Ladies' Department and 

Teacher of Modern Languages. 

Mrs. E. Asire, Teacher of Vocal Music and Assistant in Instrumental Music. 

John G. McElroy, Tutor. 

M. L. Jennings, Librarian. 

The financial condition of the college during the year was not essentially 
changed, except that the endowment fund was increased in the sum of $10,- 
775.00; of this amount, $10,000.00 is the generous donation of Calvin Tom- 
kins, Esq., of Tompkins' Cove, N. Y. This donation is secured to the insti- 
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tution by mortgage ou real estate in Eockland county, N. Y. The college, 
however, does not realize from it any immediate income; but in a few years 
the fnll proceeds of the gift will be available — and for all such munificent be- 
stowals we can well afford to wait a few years for income. 

We still feel, in common with all denominational colleges and institutions not 
supported by State patronage, or by endowments which have been the growth of 
many years, the pressure and uncertainty in the finances of the country ; we ex- 
perience not a little trouble in securing interest due. However, the floating debt 
accumulated during the past year was considerably less than that of several pre- 
ceding years. The income last year from all sources was $21, 541.45 — very much 
of this was used to meet liabilities incurred during former times. 

The improvements in the buildings and grounds commenced, and in some 
departments extensively carried out at the time of the last report, have been 
continued during the past year. 

The Cabinet of Natural History has been enriched by a number of fine 
specimens of birds and quadrupeds, and some valuable additions have been 
made in the department of Paleontology. Still greater improvements in this 
direction are in contemplation. 

The change noted in the last report in relation to the conditions of entrance 
upon any branch of study, is still in force ; and we find that it not only greatly 
relieves those in charge of the several departments, but also is grateful to the 
student. Being allowed a greater liberty in the selection of studies, he pursnes 
them with increased pleasure and success. Some slight modifications, indi- 
cated by experience, have been introduced, but the flexibility of the courses of 
study remains. 

There are six distinct Departments of Instruction : Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Philosophy, Political and Social Science, Modern Languages. 

These departments arc open to both sexes, and admission to them is gov- 
erned by the following regulations : 

A student is admitted to any class in any one of the departments for which, 
by examination or otherwise, he may show himself to be prepared ; but no stu- 
dent is entitled to membership in any regular college class until he shall have 
given satisfactory evidence of being proficient in all studies of the Preparatory 
Department, except Greek, French and Tachygraphy. 

On completing any study, and passing a creditable examination therein, a 
student is entitled to a class testimonial, certifying these facts. 

When a student has completed the curriculum of any department, and has 
given, by examination, satisfactory evidence of having so done, he is entitled 
to a departmental certificate of his proficiency and scholarship. 

A student having completed the courses of study in the Department of Clas- 
sics, and presenting a departmental certificate for the same, and, in addition, 
presenting class testimonials from other departments, sufficient to extend, to- 
gether with the departmental certificate, over four full years of study, or 
twenty-two hundred hours class-work, is entitled to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

A student having completed the courses of study in the Departments of 
Mathematics and Natural Science, and having complied with all the conditions 
of the preceding regulations, in respect to these departments and the requisite 
additional studies, is entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

In like manner, when a student has completed the couraes of study in the 
Departments of Philosophy and Political and Social Science, also the Prepar- 
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atory French, and has comph'ed with the requirements of the preceding regu- 
lations, he is entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

No person is admitted to the College as a candidate for the Bachelor's de- 
gree after the beginning of the second term of the Senior year. 

Examinations for admission to any of the classes are conducted with refer- 
ence to principles rather than text-books. The object is to secure thorough 
scholarship in the courses of study laid down in the several departments, rather 
than to know that a specified number of bo^ks has been read. 

Essays, orations, and extemporaneous discussions are required throughout 
the course, except during the last term of the Senior year. 

Except by special permission of the Faculty, no student is permitted to pur- 
sue, simultaneously, more studies than will require three recitations daily. 

A special department for instruction in Theology and Biblical Literature has 
been organized, and affords to young men intending to enter the ministry a 
fayorable oj^rtunity for pursuing a course of Theological study sufBciently 
comprehensive to prepare them for the work of the sacred ofBce. 

Young men wishing to make the study of Theology their principal object, 
and who cannot, because of their circumstances., take a full Collegiate course, 
can attend such recitations and lectures of the English branches of the Theo- 
logical course as they may most need to fit them as fully as possible for the 
work of the ministry. 

Those studies included in the Theological, which belong to the regular College 
courses, will be pursued in connection with tbe college classes. 

Instruction in the foregoing course is given by the following teachers : — 

G. B. McElroy, Instructor in Systematic Theology. 

A. H. Lowrie, Instructor in Ecclesiastical History, Church Government and 
Moral Philosophy. 

I. W. McEeever, Instructor in Natural Theology. 

M. L. Jennings, Instructor in Greek and Hebrew. 

Judson Swift, Instructor in Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. 

During the year, the Department of Music, under the efficient supervision 
and instruction of Prof. Rupp and Mrs. Asire, has been successful beyond any 
previous year. The branch school in the city has more than realized our ex- 
pectations. 

The instruction in Music is divided into two departments — Instrumental and 
Vocal. The former embraces all the branches of the several grades exhibi- 
ted in the Course of Study, except the Vocal. Of this branch, however, 
students who are candidates for graduation in Instrumental Music are expected 
to take exercises in class and choras singing. The Department of Vocal 
Music includes all the Vocal part of the Course of Study, and the full course 
in Harmony and History of Music. In addition to these branches, the student 
desirous of graduating in Vocal music will be required to take the Piano of the 
First and Second Grades, with selections from the Piano of the remaining 
grades. 

Beligious services are held in the chapel each morning, at which all students 
are ex()ected to be present, unless special permission to be absent has been 
obtained. 

All classes completing the studies pursued during the spring term, are ex- 
amined orally before the committees appointed by the Board of Trustees and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

At the close of the first and second terniS; written examinations upon all 
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studies completed are held. Ko special or private examination before the reg* 
ular examination of the class is granted to a student in a branch that has been 
pursued in any current term. 

A student failing to be present at the regular examination of his class in any 
study, is not allowed to go on with the class until he has passed an examina- 
tion in such study ; and for each such examination he is required to pay a 
special fee of two dollars, which is appropriated to the library fund. 

All students having passed an examination in a study fully completed, and 
attained a grade of at least fifty per cent., receive a Pass Certificate ; those 
attaining a grade of eighty-five per cent and upwards, receive an Honor Cer- 
tificate, 

There are connected with the College three Literary Societies, the *' Star," 
the "Lambda Phi,*' and "Theological Association." These hold regular 
weekly meetings for rhetorical and literary exercises, and afford students 
advantages for improvement in discussion, criticism, and rhetorical studies. 

In the Oentlemen's Hall, rooms have been devoted to the purposes of a 
Gymnasium. These have been furnished with the apparatus usually found in 
such places ; and ample means for physical exercise are thus afforded to all 
gentlemen who may desire to avail themselves of them. It is the design of the 
Trustees and Faculty, at as early a period as possible, to provide for the ladies, 
in their own Hall, similar opportunities for physical exercise in the use of 
lighter and more suitable gymnastic apparatus. 

The collegiate year is divided into three terms and two vacations. The first 
term continues fifteen, and each of the others twelve weeks. The first vacation 
is two weeks, and includes the holidays ; the second, or summer vacation, is 
eleven weeks. 

The policy of the co-education of the sexes is carried out to its full extent. 
There is no so-called ^' Ladies' Course." Ladies and gentlemen have equal 
facilities for full and thorough training in all the departments, and are entitled 
to equal academic honora on the same conditions. 

At the last Annual Commencement, the graduating class consisted of six- 
teen members — eight of whom were ladies. The degrees conferred were : B. 
A., 3; B. S., 4; B. Ph., 4; B. Mus., 5. 

The honorary degree of D. D, was conferred on Eev. J. G. Whitfield, of 
Enfield, N". C. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

This association is composed of the Alumni of the various departments of 
Adrian College. Its object is to cultivate a feeling of fellowship among the 
.graduates, and to assist in securing the best interests of the College. The 
association meets annually, and during the meetings questions concerning the 
general interests of the College are discussed, and such instructions as arc 
4eemed necessary are given to their representatives in the Board of Trustees. 
The following are officers of the association : 

President — R. A. Watts, M. A. 

Secretary — M. L. Jennings, M. A. 

Treasurer — ^Alanson Bennett, M. A. 

Executive Committee — D. S. Stephens, M. A., M. L. Jennings, M. A., Mrs. 
L. A. Bobbins, B. S. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. B. Mcelroy, President. 
Adrian^ June 29, 1878. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. G. A. Gotoer, Sicperintendeni of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib : — ^I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report, 
for the year ending June SOth, 1878 : 

The attendance of students the past year was somewhat in advance of pre- 
vious years. There wore in the 

Fall Term 157 

Winter Term 163 

Spring Term 134 

Total 454 

Different students 205 

In the personnel of the Faculty the following changes took place : Rev. L. 
R. Fiske, having been elected to fill the vacancy in the Presidency, caused by 
the death of Dr. Geo. B. Jocelyn, entered upon the duties of the office on the 
12th of September, 1877. 

In February, 1878, Prof. Wm. M. Osband was taken seriously ill, so as to 
be compelled to relinquish his duties as Professor of Natural Sciences. His 
absence from the institution made it necessary for his wife, Mrs. Lucy A. Os- 
band, to give up her work in the College in the relations of Preceptress and 
Professor of Modern Languages. They both tendered their resignations in 
June. Professor Deloss Fall was elected to the chair of Natural Sciences and 
Professor Wm. Hovermann to the chair of Modern Languages. 

Some modifications have been made in the working plans of the institution. 
The dormitory system has been abandoned, the young women as well as the 
young men rooming and boarding with private families. The office of Precep- 
tress has therefore been abolished, thus making the administration of the Col- 
lege more fully a unit. The High School features of the institution have been 
dispensed with, and the work put wholly upon a college basis. 

Provision has been made for the regular and somewhat rapid increase of the 
facilities for illustration and general educational work. 

A special fund has been created for the purchase of apparatus and the en- 
largement of the Library. Arrangements have also been completed for making 
material additions to the Cabinet and Museum. A nucleus has been formed 
ot a collection of ancient coins. 

12 
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The aim of the institution is to do thorough work rather than to graduate 
a large number of students. The standard of admission is therefore high^ 
and the requirements for promotion rigid. It is intended that a Diploma of 
graduation shall certify to actual scholarship of as high an order as belongs to 
any college of tlie land. 

There are four distinct courses of study of four years each in the collegiate 
department. The Classical, the Scientific, the Latin Scientific and the Greek 
Scientific. 

On graduates in the Classical course the Degree of Bachelor of Arts is con- 
ferred ; in the Scientific, Bachelor of Science ; and in the Latin Scientific, and 
Greek Scientific, the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. Into all of these 
courses we have introduced Anglo-Saxon. In connection with the College we 
have a Preparatory School. In this the courses of study embrace three years. 
In the Classical and Greek Scientific Preparatory there are three years of Latin 
and two of Greek. In the Latin Scientific there are three years of Latin but 
no Greek. In the English Scientific Preparatory two years of Latin are required 
instead of a limited amount of French. 

It is believed that to gain a knowledge of the English tongue, for general 
scholastic puri)oses and for mental culture, this coarse possesses a decided ad- 
vantage over one containing French and no Latin. 

The courses of study, both Preparatory and Collegiate, Mre essentially the 
same as reported in full by me a year ago. 

A Teachers' Academic course has been arranged ; to complete this requires 
three years. It consists of branches of study in the English language, Math- 
ematics, Science and History. Opportunity exists for taking up in connection 
with these departments of study, Latin,, Greek, French and German, should 
the student desire to do so. We hope in this way to be of service to the pub- 
lic school interests of the State. 

During the past year we have completed the organization of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. The conservatory is now coming into very gratifying promi- 
nence. The income from the Department now more than meets its expenses. 

The financial condition of the College appears in the following exhibit: 

INCOMB FOR THE YEAB. 

College receipts t;2,S40 61 

Interest Endowment Fund Comm 9,500 00 

Interest Local Board 2,596 18 

Detroit Conference Centenary Notes — D. Preston 154 47 

Detroit Conference Library 62 50 

Michigan Conference Centenary Notes 645 21 

Bent— President's house, $200 ; Fitch house, $69 269 00 

Hay, sales of 10 00 



$16,077 87 



EXPENSE. 

Current Expenses $621 36 

Bepairs and Improvements 625 31 

Beading Boom 146 05 

Library 62 50 

Interest 179 78 
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Wood, Oil, etc $444 70 

Laboratory 29 65 

Teaching 10,152 74 

Insurance 215 00 



1112.477 09 

ASSETS. 

Bonds, Mortgages, Notes — J. Owen $140,000 00* 

Local Board Control — J. W. Sheldon 25,000 00 

Detroit Conference Centenary Notes — D. Preston 3, 133 00 

Michigan Conference Centenary Notes 16,082 23^ 

In Treasurer's hands $184,216 23 

BEAL ESTATE. 

College Property — ^Buildings, Furniture, Apparatus, etc $50,000 00 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded Debt $12,000 00 

Bills Payable 6,000 00 

$17,000 00 



Thus it will be seen that the income exceeded the running expenses of the- 
institntion $3,600. At this rate it would require about five years to free the 
college from debt. It is hoped this result may be reached at a much earlier 
day. A plan has been formed to endow a Professorship, which, if it succeeds,, 
will to that extent relieve the funds of the institution. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. FISKE, PresidenL 

Albion, Sepiemlwry 1878. 
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SECRETAEY'S EEPORT. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — The present financial condition of the Seventh-Day Adventist Edu- 
cational Society will be shown by the following statements from the Treasurer's 
Keport, October 7, 1878 :— 

The S. D. A. Educational Society holds property valued as follows : 

Real Estate, College Grounds of Battle Creek College $12,155 00 

Buildings 28,323 32 

'' Detached Lots 3,150 00 

'' Three New Cottages 4,014 34 

Notes held by Society 3,884 76 

•Cash in Treasury, Oct. 7,1878 732 37 

Total Valuation of Property $52,259 79 

The Society Owes 

On Book Account $6,327 51 

Notes 1,350 00 

7,677 51 

Assets above all Indebtedness $44,582 28 

The financial workings of the College during the year ending October 7, 
1878, were as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount received on Pledges to Society $3,758 50 

'' '' College Tuitions 4,375 78 

" Real Estate and Rent 2,032 37 

* * * * College Record (a quarterly publication), book 

and other sales 332 74 

Total receipts from all sources $10,499 39 
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EXPENDITUKES. 

Paid on Deposits $865 00 

'' Teachers' Salaries 3,042 59 

" Janitor's wages 364 62 

'' Indebtedness 4,502 75 

'' Incidentals 992 06 

Total Expenditures $9,767 02 

In the treasury, to balance 732 37 

$10,499 39 



At the fourth annual meeting of the Society, on the 7th of October last, the 
following named persons were elected to act as Trustees during the ensuing 
year : — 

Eld. James White, Eld. U. Smith, J. H. Kellogg, M. D., W. B. Sprague, 
M. D., Prof. S. Brownsberger, W. C. White and W. 0. Sisley. 

The organization of the new board is as follows : 

President — Eld. James White. 

Secretary — Eld. U. Smith. 

Treasurer — W. B. Sprague, M. D. 

HELP FOR STUDENTS. 

At this meeting it was voted to raise $5,000.00 to assist fifty young men from 
the State of Michigan, who have the ministry ultimately in view, and also an 
equal number of young ladies, to a course of instruction in this College. To- 
wards this object $909.00 have already been subscribed. 

THE COLLEGE YEAB. 

The college year is divided into three terms : fall, winter, and spring. The 
fall term begins the last Wednesday in August, and continues sixteen weeks. 
Aif ter a vacation of two weeks, the winter term begins the first Wednesday in 
January, and continues twelve weeks. After a vacation of one week, the 
spring term follows, continuing twelve weeks. 

LIBRABY. 

Two thousand dollars have been appropriated by the Trustees towards a Col- 
lege library, and a small beginning has been made in the purchase of books. 

MUSEUM. 

A good foundation has also been laid for a valuable and interesting museum. 
This department is especially indebted to Eld. M. E. Cornell, for a fine collec- 
tion of mineral specimens and curiosities from California ; to Dr. J. S. Hoy t, 
of Nebraska, for beautifully mounted animal specimens, — ^buffalo head, elk's 
head with large antlers, owls, etc., — and to A. Keefer, of Hillsdale, Mich., for 
a large variety of insects, small sea animals, birds, serpents, quadrupeds, etc. 

APPABATUS. 

The College is provided with quite an extensive physical apparatus. Lec- 
tures are frequently illustrated by means of photographs and the calcium liglit. 
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A well equipped laboratory affords ample opportunity for illustrative experimen- 
tation in the science of chemistry. 



BUILDINGS. 

This institution already labors under considerable embarrassment for want 
of more room. Some of the departments are unpleasantly confined to too 
limited quarters. But plans for additional buildings are already projected^ 
and this embarrassment will soon be removed. 

SCHOOL OF HYGIENE. 

The object of this department is to provide means whereby those who desire 
it may obtain accurate and scientific information on all subjects pertaining to 
the preservation of health, together with a fundamental knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, and a practical acquaintance with the nature and ordinary 
treatment of common diseases. This school does not profess to be a medical 
college ; nevertheless, the course of instruction includes all the branches taught 
in schools of that character, and affords an admirable opportunity for prelim- 
inary training for those who wish to take a regular medical course. 

Instruction in this department is under the supervision of J. H. Kellogg, 
M. D., Physician-in-Ghief of the Sanitarium, and extends through the fall and 
winter terms. Owing to the crowded condition of the College building, the 
lectures are given in the Sanitarium lecture hall. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

This is designed to prepare students to teach in district, grammar, and high 
schools. Instruction is divided into three courses : Minim, Teachers', and 
Special. As soon as more room can be provided, a Chair of Didactics will be 
introduced, and a training school in which teachers may avail themselves of 
the privilege of conducting a school under the eye of the professor in charge of 
that department of instruction. 

DEPORTMENT. 

It is designed to maintain the highest standard of excellence in this respect. 
Students for admission must come well recommended. If from other schools^ 
they must give satisfactory reasons for leaving those schools. The use of any 
kind of intoxicating liquors, the use of tobacco in any form, the use of any 
indecent or profane language, the keeping of irregular hours, card playing, &c.^ 
are considered causes for immediate suspension, and speedy expulsion if per- 
sisted in. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Instruction in Drawing, Penmanship, and Vocal Music is free to all who 
enter the College, when taken in connection with three other regular branches. 
The regular courses of study do not differ materially from those mentioned in 
the State Superintendent's Beport for 1875. 

EXPENSES. 

Here, as in most other places, the heaviest item of expense is for board. 
Three systems are adopted by the students here, according to their inclinations 
or their means : 1, self -boarding; 2, club boarding; 3, family boarding, or 
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boarding ia private families. The entire expense for students for a college year 
of forty weeks, under these different systems, is about as follows: Self-board- 
ing, $60 to $70; club boarding, $100 to $110; family boarding, $140 to $150. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Fifteen instructors are now employed, and the number of students in attend- 
ance the past year has been four hundred and seventy eight (478). They have 
come from twenty-seven of our States and Territories, from Canada and 
Denmark. 

Bespectf uUy submitted, 

UKIAH SMITH, Secretary. 
Battle Creek J December, 1878. 
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To the Hon. C. A, Gower, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib, — In the absence of the President, I herewith submit the report 
of Hope College, at Holland, showing its condition to the close of the year 
1878. 

CHANGES. 

The Theological Department, which was suspended in 1877^ has not been 
resumed. In place of the Female Department it was decided^ in June last^ to 
open the Institution to young women, the same as to young: men. At the same 
time, a new Constitution was adopted by the Council (Board of Trustees), and 
this, when approved by the General Synod of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, will be followed by a reorganization of the College. At the close of the 
last academic year, the President, Eev. P. Phelps, Jr., D. D., resigned, and 
Rev. G. H. Mandeville, D. D., of New York, was provisionally chosen to fill 
his place. Rev. C. E. Crispell, D. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology, also placed his resignation in the hands of the General Synod, and 
thereby vacated the chair of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

The finances of the College have been very seriously embarrassed. Prof. G. 
J. KoUen, after an absence of two years and a half, as Endowment Agent 
in the East, returned to his place in the Faculty, and the work of securing 
funds devolved upon the new president. It is to be hoped that a return of 
prosperity to the country will secure to our institution the means of self-sup- 
port, and of increased efficiency in the great cause of Christian education. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOAKD. 

Rev. R. Pieters, President ; Rev. J. H. Karsten, Adsessor ; Rev. A. H. Van 
Vranken, Secretary ; Prof. 0. Doesburg, Treasurer. 

CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev. G. H. Mandeville, D. D., President, at present in charge of the 
finances. 

Rev. Charles Scott, D. D., Vice President, Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History ; in charge of Mental and Moral Philosophy and History. 

Rev. T. Romeyn Beck, A. M., Librarian, Professor of Greek and Latin ; in 
charge of Logic and Criticism. 

Cornelio Doesburg, A. M., Treasurer, Professor of the Modern Languages ; 
publisher of "De Hope," (a weekly paper in the Holland tongue). 
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(vacant), Professor of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 

Astronomy. (Chair filled hy the Adjunct Professor.) 

Gerrit J. KoUen, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Natural Phil- 
osophy, and Astronomy ; in charge of Political Science. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature. 

Henry Boers, A. B., Assistant in Greek, Latin, etc. : in charge of the Gram- 
mar School room. 

John H. Kleinheksel, Jr., A. B., Assistant in Mathematics, etc. 

Tinis J. Kammers, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

The above corps of teachers is organized into two separate Faculties, — one 
for the Academic (College) Department, and one for the Preparatory (Gram- 
mar School) Department. 

The students are thus classified : 

D Class, Preparatory, 16 

'* *' 21 

B '' •* 18 

A *• '• 18 

Partial or Elective, Preparatory 1 

— 74 

Freshmen 11 

Sophomores 8 

Juniors 1) 

Seniors 6 

Partial course in College 2 

— 36 



Total 110 

Of the above, six in the Preparatory Department and two in the College are 
girls. 

Almost all our students take a regular classical course, as only the comple- 
tion of such course secures a degree. Those who pursue an elective or partial 
course get a certificate for those studies in which they have passed their exam- 
ations. 

A class of four young men graduated and took the degree of A. B. in June* 
The size of the higher classes seems to be steadily increasing:. 

The course of instruction is essentially as in 1875. The grade is regulated 
by that of the best high schools and academies, and of the State University at 
Ann Arbor. 

The appliances of the institution are fair, but not complete. The library, of 
over 4,000 volumes, is constantly growing, and with the reading-room, is free 
for the use of the students. The beginnings have been made for a cabinet or 
museum, but room and cases have not yet been provided for the specimens. 
The Chemical and Physical, or Philosophical Laboratories are gradually assum- 
ing a condition of practical utility for both teachers and classes. 

Hope College opens on the third Wednesday in September, and continues in 
session for 40 weeks, until the General Commencement, on the 4th Wednesday 
in June. This scholastic year is divided into three terms, separated by two va- 
cations, of two weeks each. The examinations before the Council cover the- 

13 
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studies of the year, aud take place one week before the Gommeucement ; but 
the senior examination is at the end of April. 

THE FINANCES. 

There is held by the College, or in trust for it, the following real estate : 

1. A Campus of 16 acres, beautifully located in the City of Holland. The 
buildings thereupon are seven in number, including two of brick. This prop- 
erty, with the Library, Printing OflSce, etc., may l^ valued at $30,000. 

2. ** Hope College Addition to the city of Holland,^' containing originally 
twenty acres. The lots are nearly all, as yet, unsold, and cannot bo sold at 
the present time. 

3. Lots in the city of Holland to the amount of twelve acres, upon one of 
which is situated a good dwelling house. 

4. Forty-three acres of unimproved land lying in commons west of Hope 
College Addition, and on Black Lake. 

5. Eight hundred and thirty-seven acres at Point Superior, on the north 
side of Black Lake, and two miles from the city. About fifty acres have been 
improved. 

[The items of real estate designated above as 2, 3 and 4,— except thirteen 
acres in 4, — wore donations.] 

It is difficult to assign values. Instead of yielding a revenue these lands are 
a source of expense, from part of which the law should give exemption. 

END0>VMENT FUNDS ARE 

1 . Held in trust by the General Synod, R. C. A $24,3 76 42 

2. Invested by the Council [secured by mortgage] 12,550 00 

3. Other securities in the hands of the Council 7,400 00 

4. Endowment Notes ll,36i 00 

Total *55,687 42 

To which add 

5. Mortgages, notes, etc., held by ''The Classical Board of Benev- 

olence," for instruction in the Grammar School 36,000 00 

191,687 42 

The cash value of No. 2 above, is about $3,000; aud of No. 3, about $8,000. 
It is hoped to raise No. 6, " The Ebenezer Fund,'' up to $50,000. The inter- 
est on the above is not very regularly paid. 

The debt of the College is over $25,000, and has increased during the 
year. Besides this there was an arrearage of over $4,000 for theological in- 
struction, which the last General Synod provided for and is liquidating. 

EXPENSES AND INCOME FOR THE CURRENT ACADEMIC YEAR. 

The total estimated expenses for 1878-79 are $10,000 which are expected to 
be met as follows : 

From the Board of education of the Reformed Church $3, 750 00 

From interest 4,000 00 

From students' fees, etc 1,250 00 

Donations.. 1,000 00 

$10,000 00 
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Thus no now debt is to accumnlate, and a few floating Uabilitiee vill 
charged. 

THE PBINTINQ OFFICE. 

A neat brick printiiig office has been erected, and is supplied with the need- 
ed appliances. The newspaper, "De Hope," has a circulation of nearly 
3,000 copies, and the expenses of the publication are more than balanced by 
the receipts, 

CONCLUSION. 
Hope College is an important educational center for Western Michigan, 
and is an acknowledged factor for good in the improvemeut of iis population, 
especially of the thousands of adopted citizens from the Netherlands. The 
instruction is altogether in English, and after the most approved methods, and 
aims to bnild np the best interests of the State. It would be well if the peo- 
ple of the adjoining counties and the authorities of the Stat« shonid foster the 
enterprise, and aid it to a much more complete development. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES SCOTT, 
Holland, Mich., Dec. 20, 1878. Vice Preiident. 
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KEPOKT OP THE PKESIDENT. 

To Hon. 0. A. Oower, SuperMendent of Public Instruction : 

As required by law, I sabmit the following statement^ concerning Kalamazoo 
College, for the year ending December, 1878. 
The whole number of students for the year was as follows : 

College Classes 39 

Preparatory Classes 140 

Young men 106 

Young women 63 

16^ 

The oflScers of the Board of Trustees are : 

Eev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President. 

Eev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., Secretary. 

L. B. Austin, Esq., Treasurer. 

Chauncey Strong, A. M., Steward. 

The members of the Faculty, &c., are as follows : 

Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President, and Professor of Moral and Intellect-^ 
ual Philosophy. 

Bev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., Professor of Latin, and Librarian. 

Howard G. Colman, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

Lewis Stuart, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

Mary E. Clark, M. P., Lady Principal, and Teacher of Literature and 
History. 

Clarence L. Dean, A. B., Teacher of Mathematics. 

Origen M. Colman, Janitor. 

There are three Courses of College Study, each of which extends through 
four years. The first, known as the Classical Course, includes the Latia and 
Greek languages, and the studies usually pursued in the best colleges by can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The second, designated as the 
Latin and Scientific Course, includes evci7 study in the Classical Course except 
Greek. In this course Greek may be substituted for Latin. The third, the 
Scientific Course, omits both Latin and Greek. 

In the Preparatory Department, there are also three courses corresponding 
to the above, each extending through three years. 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to any department of the institution mast be of 
good moral character and correct habits ; and if unknown to the Faculty, must 
bring with them from their pastor^ or former teacher, testimonials of character. 
If from other colleges, certificates of honorable dismission will be required. 

FOR COLLEGE CLASSES. I. — CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Candidates for this course will be examined thoroughly in the following 
studies ; but equivalents for the authors named will be accepted : 

1. English Grammar. 

2. Geography — Including Ancient Geography, particularly that of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. 

3. History — An outline of Roman History, of Grecian History, and of the 
History of the United States. 

4. Mathematics — Arithmetic; Olney's complete school Algebra; Olney's 
Geometry, Parts I and II. 

5. Latin — Latin Grammar; Pour books of Caesar's Commentaries; six 
select orations of Cicero ; the whole of the iEneid, with special reference to 
Prosody; forty-four exercises in Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, or an 
equivalent in Allen's Latin Composition. 

6. Greek — Greek Grammar ; Three Books of Xenophon's Anabasis ; one Book 
of Homer's Iliad; Jones' Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 

II. — LATIN AND SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Candidates for this course will be examined in all the studies required for the 
Classical Course, except Greek, and in place thereof are required — 

1. A year's course in French. 

2. Natural Philosophy and Physical Geography. 

III. — SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

The requisites for admission to this course are the same as for the Latin 
and Scientific Course, except Latin, and in place thereof are required — 

1. Book-keeping. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Modern History. 

IV. — SELECT STUDIES. 

Those who do not desire to become candidates for a degree may be admitted 
to any class for such time as they may choose, in case they exhibit satisfactory 
evidence of such proficiency as will enable them to proceed advantageously in 
the particular studies they propose to pursue. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition $6 00 a term. 

Incidentals 2 60 

Room rent $4 00 to 5 00 *' 

LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 

The College has a spacious and pleasant Library Hall, well furnished with 
papers and periodicals, which is open to the students for several hours each 
day. The Library contains about three thousand volumes, and is constantly 
increasing by donation and by purchase. 
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The chemical and philosophical apparatus, and the cabinets of specimeus of 
of nataral history, are receiviug frequent accessions. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The Sherwood Ilhetorical Society, organized in 3851, and the Philolexiaii 
Lyceum, organized in 1855, are composed of young men, who meet each Friday 
evening in term time, for discussions and other literary exercises. They hare 
commodious and elegant rooms in the upper College building, and a good 
library. 

The Eurodelphian Society, composed of young women, has a handsome 
room in the lower College building, and also meets every Friday evening. 

DEGREES. 

students completing either of the regular courses are entitled to a degree, — 
those in the Classical Course to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, those in the 
Latin and Scientific Course to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, and those 
in the Scientific Course to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

KENDALL BROOKS, President. 

Kalamazoo^ Dec. 15, 1878, 



llEPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

To the Hon. H. S. Tarlell, Siq^erintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir : — The committee appointed to visit Kalamazoo College respect- 
fully submit the following report : 

The committee paid their visit on the 2Gth day of April, and saw the College 
in its ordinaiy work-day attire. Classes in Logic, Latin, Greek, French, 
Mathematics, met durin;;: the day. We were decidedly impressed with the 
earnestness and thoroughness of both teachers and pupils. Perhaps the most 
marked feature of the instruction is its solidity. Nothing is attempted that 
cannot be done thoroughly. The standard of scholarship in every study pur- 
sued, so far as we could judge, need not suffer from a comparison with that 
attained in colleges which possess larger means of instruction. The limited 
resources of the College oblige the present Faculty to carry an unusually heavy 
load of work, and forbid any material addition to the departments of instrac- 
tion. Provision should be made for more teaching in the sciences. 

A spirit of friendly sympathy and hearty goodwill characterizes, in a high 
degree, the intercourse of teachers and pupils. The personal influence exerted 
by the members of the Faculty, in that closeness of intercourse with their 
students that is peculiar to small colleges and is impossible in more populous 
institutions of learning, is not a small factor in the product of good that is 
accomplished for the cause of Christian education by this devoted and unas- 
suming company of teachers. There is every reason for congratulating the 
religious denomination, by whose fostering care this college is maintained, 
upon the excellence of its work ; and no inducement seems to be lacking to 
those who will aid in making this work tpore broad and more faithful. 

M. L. D'OOGE, 
THEO. NELSON. 

Visitors. 
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KEPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Hon. 0, A. Oower, SuperirUendent of Puilic Instruction: 

Dear Sib: — In behalf of the Board of Trastees, I herewith present th& 
annual report of the condition of Olivet College. 

The whole number of students reported in the catalogue for 1878-9 is as 
follows : 

COLLEGE. 

Classical Course 31 

Scientific Course 12 

Ladies' Course 35 

Ladies' Elective Studies 10 

PRBPARATOEY. 

Classical Course 35 

English Course 22 

Ladies' Preparatory Course 33 

Whole number of gentlemen .. 91 

Whole number of ladies 91) 



X 



otal 190 



Art Department 45 

Conservatory of Music - 52 

Graduating class of 1878 (five young men and eight young women) 13 

Whole number of graduates from all departments 119 

Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. — H. Q. Butterfield, Chairman ;. 
A. K. Warren, J. L. Daniels, 0. Hosford, F. L. Reed. 

BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Year 
1878-9. — Rev. J. Newton Brown, Charlotte; A. E. Curtis, Esq., Jackson; 
Prof. Elisha Jones, Orchard Lake. 

Appointed by the Synod of Michigan for 1878-9. — Rev. F. G. Kendall, 
Grand Rapids ; Rev. James Lewis, Howell ; Rev. A. E. Hastings, Detroit. 
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FACULTY. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., Presideut, and Dniry Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral J^hilosophy. 

Ilev. Henry M. Goodwin, D. D,, Professor of English Literature, Logic and 
Rhetoric. 

Rev, Oraniel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philoso- 
phy, and Lecturer oa the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, and Instructor in German. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

, Rutau Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

George H. Howard, A. M., Professor of Music. 

John L. Sewall, A. B., Principal of Preparatory Department. 

Alexander Tison, A. B., Instructor in Latin. 

Miss Mary E. Toppinor, A. B., Principal of Ladies' Department. 

Mrs. Abba C. Hamilton, Instructor in French and Mathematics. 

Miss Cornelia P. Dwight, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Northrop, Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

There are throe courses of College study, each of which extends through 
four years, known respectively as the Classical Course, the Scientific Course, 
•and the Ladies' Course. 

For admission to tlie Freshman class of the Classical Course, candidates who 
have pursued their preparatory studies elsewhere, are examined in the follow- 
ing books and subjects, or their equivalents : 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody; Cassar, two books; Cicero, seven ora- 
tions; Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the iEneid ; Arnold's Latin 
Prose Composition, to the Passive Voice; Smith's Smaller History of Greece, 
and of Rome; Greek Grammar, including Prosody; Xenophon, Anabasis, 
three books; Homer, Iliad, two books; Higher Arithmetic, including tho 
Metric System; Loomis' Algebra, through Quadratic Equations; Loomis' 
Geometry, four books; English Grammar, and Geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the other courses, are 
examined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by 
the class which they propose to enter. 

For admission to the Freshman class of the Scientific Course, candidates 
must sustain a satisfactory examination in English Grammar and Analysis, 
Arithmetic, including tho Metric System, Algebra, through Quadratic Equa- 
tions, four books of Loomis' Geometry, History of the United States, and 
floography. 

For admission to the first year of tho Ladies' Course, candidates are exam- 
ined in English Grammar and Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, including the 
Metric Sjstem, Algebra, through Quadratic Equations, four books of Loomis' 
.Geometry, Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Coesar, History of the United States, 
and Geography. 

In addition to the above a Preparatory Department, comprehending a three 
years' course of study, is maintained in which the course of study and instrac- 
tion is designed thoroughly to prepare students for admission to theOoUege De- 
partment of this institution, or to any other College in the country. Students 
will be admitted to any stage of this course as, on examination, they may be 
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found qualified. In this department classes commencing the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages are formed twice in each year — at the beginning of 
the fall and winter terms. 

Also, a Normal Department, in which an English Course requiring two years 
in its completion, is provided. This course of study is designed to prepare 
teachers for the Common Schools, and those who thoroughly complete the 
course receive a Normal Certificate of Recommendation for this grade of 
schools. 

Prof. Hosford has general supervision of this Department, and lectures 
upon the Theory and Practice of Teaching. He also lectures upon school 
organization and government, and upon the school systems of different 
countries. 

Other members of the Faculty give occasional lectures on subjects belonging 
to their departments. 

Candidates for admission to this course are examined in Orthography, Geog- 
raphy, Grammar to Syntax, and Arithmetic to Percentage. 

Those teachers who wish a more extended course of study in Natural Science, 
Classics, or Modern Languages, can pursue a prescribed course under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Hosford, by joining classes in the College department, and on its 
completion will receive a Normal Diploma. 

AID TO STUDENTS. 

By a vote of the Trustees, the Executive Committee are authorized " at 
their discretion, to remit the tuition of deserving young men, of any evangel- 
ical denomination, who are preparing for the Christian Ministry," such favor 
not extending to the usual incidental charge, to room rent, or to the tuition in 
any study outside of the regular course. 

Worthy young men preparing for the ministry, who are in the classical col- 
legiate department, can ordinarily receive aid to the amount of |I00 a year 
from the American College and Education Society. 

The Board of education of the Presbyterian Church aids students under the 
care of Presbytery, to the amount of $100 to 1132 a year. 

Further aid to deserving students is often provided by benevolent friends of 
the College. 

Tuition is remitted to the daughters of Home or Foreign Missionaries. 

PRIZES. 

By the generous endowment of a Rhetorical Prize Fund, by Samuel P. 
Drury, Esq., of Olivet, $50 is yearly distributed in prizes for excellence in 
Composition and Oratory, as follows : 

Twenty. five dollars at the Drury Prize Exhibition of Students of the Clas- 
sical, Scientific, and Ladies' Departments, at the close of the spring term. 

Twenty five dollars at the Drury Prize Declamation of Students of the Pre- 
paratory course, at the close of the spring term, of which twelve dollars will 
be given in prizes for the two best essays by ladies. 

Drury prizes for 1878 were awarded as follows : 

First prize to Clark Chester Otis ; second prize to Louis Larue Sutherland 
and Miss Emma Hatch lloy. 

For excellence in English composition: 

First prize to Miss Martha Chapin Goodwin ; second prize to Miss M. Nettie 
Scott. 

14 
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For excellence in declamation : 

First prize to Samuel Worcester Pollard; Second prize to Frank Noyes 
Green. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

The College Library contains six thousand volumes of well selected books. 
In connection with it is a reading room, well supplied with journals of news, 
politics^ science, literature and art. For access to both no additional charge is 
made. Each student is entitled to take books from the Library, and to retain 
them two weeks. 

The Library and reading room are daily open to all students. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The students sustain three prosperous literary societies: the Soroniau for 
young ladies, and the Phi Alpha Pi and Adelphic for young gentlemen. All 
have libraries and special assembly rooms. 

These Societies unite in inviting some gentleman from abroad to deliver au 
annual address before them in connection with the College Commencement. 

RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the 
Bible. These exercises generally accompany the Sunday School at the College 
Church. 

All students are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the College 
chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. Unless special request 
is made to the contrary by parents or guardians, all students are required to at- 
tend public worship at the College church. 

The students also sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions. They maintain weekly religious meetings, and conduct Sunday Schools 
in the neighborhood of the College. A Missionary Society is also sustained 
by the students, before whom an address is delivered on Sunday evening of 
Commencement week by some speaker from abroad. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

In this department the object is not only to give the student a definite 
knowledge of the scientific principles of the art of Painting and Drawing, bat 
also to awaken and cultivate a taste for the beautiful. Special attention will 
be given to correct and careful outlining, and also to perspective drawing. 

The art room belonging to this department has been furnished with easels, 
casts, patterns, and all needful appliances. With these facilities and the in- 
struction of an accomplished teacher, much interest has already been awak- 
ened in a large number of pupils. 

MICHIGAN CONSERVATOKY OF MUSIC. 

Chartered 1874, Prof, G. H. Howard, A, M,, Director. 

This conservatory offers the finest advantages for the study of music, — instru- 
mental, vocal, or theoretical — either exclusively or with other studies. The 
methods of instruction are similar to those of the best conservatories in this 
country and Europe. An experience of fourteen years in conducting conserva- 
tories in the United States and England, and of twenty-one years in teaching. 
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enables the Director to iustitate the finest methods for discipline and cnltare. 
His acquaintance with some of the most celebrated musicians in the world, and 
his personal inspection and thorough knowledge of many of the principal con- 
servatories in Europe and the United States, fit him in a preeminent degree for 
the duties and responsibilities of this institution. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

This is thorough and comprehensive, being arranged with a view to maintain 
a high standard of musical taste. The aim of the management is to secure a 
complete mastery of all branches which are undertaken by the student, rather 
than to give a superficial knowledge of a few pieces of questionable character 
or inferior quality. A real education of the musical faculties is accomplished, 
rather than an illustrative training in styles which are to be blindly imitated by 
the pupil. Thorough aud broad culture in music is the legitimate and sure 
result of such an education. 

Instruction is given in piano, organ, and cabinet organ ; orchestral instru- 
ments ; singing — English, Italian, and German ; vocal culture ; glee and chorus 
singing; and in all branches of the theory of music. 

A normal course is also instituted, and those desirous of preparing themselves 
to teach can enter its classes. The Director has had much experience in this 
work, having been engaged in it the past fourteen years. The quality of his 
success in this instruction is attested by the high and responsible positions oc- 
cupied by large numbers of his pupils in various parts of the country, and by 
the brilliant and enduring reputation many have already acquired as pianists, 
organists, musical conductors, critics, and theorists. The studies of the nor- 
mal course are so fully outlined as to render it an important feature of the 
conservatory. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Productive endowment $96,446 

Unproductive endowment 45,375 

Claims carried to suspense account - 16,000 

College grounds and buildings 83,200 

Library, cabinet, and instruments 10,250 

Amount of gross assets 1251,271 

IjCSS indebtedness 17,123 

Net assets 1234,148 

Kespectfullv submitted, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD, President. 
Olivet, December, 1878, 
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Hon. C. A, Gower, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib: — Id accordance with the laws of Michigan, I suhniit the following re- 
port of the condition of the German- American Seminary of Detroit : 

The value of the real estate and personal property, consisting chiefly of the 
ground on which the Seminary building is located, pine and farming lands, 
and school furniture and appliances, remains about the same as stated in last 
year's report. 

The annual income for the last fiscal year, from all sources, was $6,1 ?1. 
In common with many similar institutions, we have felt the effects of the gen- 
eral financial depression, and find no little difficulty in collecting the tuition 
fee. Another consequence of the hard times is a continual decrease in the 
number of pupils. 

The number of classes and students for the year 1877-78 was as follows : 

Kindergarten 30 

Class 4, Elementary 21 

ClassS, *' 26 

Class2, " 29 

Classl, '' 31 

Class 2, Grammar 22 

Classl, ** 29 

188 
The number of volumes in the library remains the same as last year. 
No modification in the course of instruction has taken place, and no changes 
have been made in text-books. 
The number of instructors employed is eight. 

The tuition fees charged for instruction in the various classes are as follows : 
Kindergarten, $16.00; classes 4 and 3, elementary, $24.00; and in all other 
classes, $30.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 

KARL SCHMEMANN, Secretary. 
Detroit, December, 1878. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

President — Hon, Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary — Hon. M. S. Brewer, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Treasurer — Hon. J. J. Bagley, Detroit, Michigan. 

For Business Management — Hon. Henry W. Lord, Detroit; Hon. J. J. 
Bagley, Detroit; Gen. S. S. Mathews, Pontiac; Col. Sylvester Larned, De- 
troit; Hon. Mark S. Brewer, Pontiac; Major J. S. Rogers, Orchard Lake. 

FACULTY. 

Superintendent — Major J. S. Rogers, lato U. S. Army. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

Principal — Elisha Jones, M. A., Greek and Latin Languages, and Political 
Science. 

H. H. Pierce, M. A., Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Frank S. Rice, TJ. S. A., Civil and Military Engineering, — Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Alfred A. Bennett, B. S., Natural and Intellectual Sciences. 

George L. Fisher, Modern Languages, Penmanship and Drawing. 

Principal of Preparatory Department — Miss Mary Caswell, History and 
English Literature. 

Matron — Mrs. L. A. Small. 

MILITARY STAFF. 

Brevet Capt. H. H. Pierce, U. S. Army, Commandant. 

Lieut. Frank S. Rice, 1st Artillery, TJ. S. Army, Adjutant. 

Lieut. H. A. Wheeler, late TJ. S. Army, Quartermaster and Commissary. 

R. LeBaron, M. D., Surgeon. 

Rev. W. H. Utley, Chaplain. 

CADET OFFICERS. 

Cadet Fred P. Bagley, Adjutant ; Cadet F. M. Clark, Captain ; Cadet John 
N. Bagley, Captain ; Cadet C. H. Hodges, 1st Lieut. ; Cadet F. D. Weeks, Ist 
Lieut. ; Cadet C. H. Black, 2d Lieut. ; Cadet W. R. Croul, 2d Lieut. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The demand for an institution in the North-West, combining a system of 
military instruction, with the studies ordinarily pursued in academies and col- 
leges, has been recognized for a number of years. This demand led to the es- 
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tablishment of the ** Michigan Military Academy," which was iucorporated 
Sept. 4th, 1877. 

The degree of favor which this Institution has received from the outset, has 
proven that its founders were not mistaken as to the feasibility and ultimate 
success of the enterprise. 

The Academy is located five miles from Pontiac station, on the Detroit & 
Milwaukee Railroad, and twenty-six miles northwest of Detroit. 

The buildings are situated on a slight eminence on the east side of Orchard 
Lake, one of the most beautiful of the group of over two hundred lakes that 
makes this section of country equal in natural beauty to the most famous and 
fashionable resorts. 

The grounds connected with this Institution, consisting as they do, of nearly 
one hundred acres, afford ample space for all purposes of drill and parade, and 
for the location and construction of camps, batteries and magazines, which 
are to be among the features of the summer exercises of the cadets. 

The location is remarkably healthful, and entirely free from malaria, having 
been selected with reference to this important fact. 

Although within easy access of all parts of the country, cadets, by its location, 
are removed from every evil influence that surrounds the town. 

Students expelled from other schools need not apply ; and, in no case, will 
applicants be received from other institutions without proper testimonials of 
good moral character. 

As this Academy is by no means an asylum for the vicious, and unmanage- 
able, such young men, if known, will in all cases be rejected ; and any cadet 
who fails, after reasonable trial, to manifest the honor and self-respect that 
mark the gentleman, will be discharged. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

The real value of a military education is a fact of history. Congress has 
appreciated this, by establishing certain free military professorships, one of 
which this Academy enjoys. As the improvement of the mind cannot be ac- 
complished without the aid of the body, it is incumbent upon us to promote 
the health of the one, that we may serve the other. While military drill 
stands unrivaled as a physical exercise, it is so arranged that it does not in any 
manner interfere with the regular Academic studies, the time occupied being 
no more than is usually devoted to voluntary sports by other schools. 

Oadets are uniformed and organized for the regular performance of military 
duty. ' The Springfield cadet musket (breech-loading) with complete infantry 
outfit, also a light battery with limbers, caisson, and all necessary equipments 
are furnished by the War Department for the use of the cadets of the Acad- 
emy. 

The ofiicers and non-commissioned officers are selected from those cadets 
who have been most studious, soldier-like in the performance of their duties, 
and most exemplary in their general deportment. 

MARKS AND DEPORTMENT. 

A record is kept of the daily recitations and deportment of cadets, and ex- 
tracts of the same are sent to parents monthly. 

DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES. 

Graduates from the English and commercial course, and from either of the 
preparatory courses, receive the diploma of the Academy. 
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Graduates of the scientific and engineering course, receive the degree of 
civil engineer. 
No honorary degrees are conferred. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

While the Academy is not conducted in the interests of any religious denom- 
ination, it is the desire of its managers to make it a decidedly Christian school. 

There are daily prayers in the chapel, and a religions service every Sunday, 
which all the cadets are required to attend. Bible classes meet every Sunday 
for the study of the scriptures. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I. — ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

This course extends over a period of three years, and is designed to meet the 
wants of those who desire a thorough training in the English branches, and 
who have not the time or taste for a college education, the aim being to fit 
students for active usefulness and practical participation in the affairs and 
events of the world with which they are to mingle and contend. 

Before entering upon this course, cadets must pass examination in the fol- 
lowing studies : Reading and spelling, arithmetic (through Olney's elements 
of arithmetic, or an equivalent), outlines of geography, and elements of Eng- 
lish grammar. 

II. — PREPARATORY COURSES. 

These courses are designed to prepare cadets for the University of Michigan, 
or for any of the best colleges and scientific schools. There are three Prepar- 
atory Courses, each of which extends over three years. 
I. Scientific Preparatory Course. 
II. Latin-Scientific Preparatory Course. 

III. Classical Preparatory Course. 

Cadets wishing to enter the Scientific Preparatory Course, must pass the 
same examinations as are required for admission to the English and Commer- 
cial Course. Those wishing to enter th^ Latin-Scientific or Classical Courses, 
in addition to the above, must be prepared for examination upon the Latin 
Grammar and Header. 

There is also an Elementary Course for those who are not sufiiciently well 
advanced to enter upon either of the regular courses. Special attention is 
given in this department to a careful drill in the rudiments, which lie at the 
basis of thorough scholarship. 

III. SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING COURSE. 

This course of study is modeled mainly after the curriculum of the United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, and the Civil Engineering courses of 
the leading colleges. To enter this course, cadets must have completed the 
studies of the Scientific Preparatory Course. 

Those who wish to do so, may select studies from the different courses, and 
be classified as select students, with the approval of the Superintendent. 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION 

is given in connection with all the above courses, both theoretically, in reci- 
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tation room, as well as practically upon the drill grounds, and embraces 
infantry and artillery tactics. 

Cadets are made familiar with the Constitution of the United States, the 
army regulations, the articles of war, militia and volunteer laws of the State 
and General Government, enlistments, draftings, and such other important 
military subjects as every citizen should understand. 

Subjects of Lectures. — Modern ordnance and gunnery ; military law, customs 
and practice of the service ; military history, embracing campaigns and battles ; 
ancient and modern systems of warfare ; and the critical study of some of the- 
great generals of the past and present. 



CALENDAK. 

The academic 
tember 
weeks at Christmas and one week at Easter. 



I academic year consists of one session, commencing on Thursday, Sep- 
r 19th, 1878, and ending on Friday, June 20th, 1879, intermitting two 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tb the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir, — In compliance with section 3788, compiled laws of Michigan 
for 1871, I have the honor to report that the estimated value of the property 
belonging to the Michigan Military Academy is $40,000. The yearly income 
is about $20,000. The number of instructors is six; number of cadets, sixty. 
As this institution is the only one of its kind in the Northwest, allow me to 
say that the object of our military drill is, primarily, for physical exercise ; 
and that of the military discipline is to teach the cadets habits of order and 
promptness, as well as of obedience. I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. SUMNER ROGERS, 

Superintendent.. 
Orchard Lake, December , 1878, 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

To the Hon. C. A. Oower, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sin, — ^Jq response to your letter of the 5th iust.^ and in obedience to the re- 
quirements of law, I submit the following statement : 

The value of real estate owned by the Seminary is about $70^000. The 
annual income is derived from the sums paid by the pupils for board and tui- 
tion, and varies from $8,000 to $10,000. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOABD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. Edward P. Perry, President; Hon. H. G. Wells, Clerk; Hon. E. 0. 
Humphrey, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Hon. P. W. Curtenius, Chairman; W. A. Tomlinson, Clerk; Hon. H. G. 
Wells, L. H. Trask, Henry Gilbert. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss Jeannette Pisher, Principal. 

Miss Arastina D. Webster. 

Mrs. Lura E. Phetteplace. 

Miss Edla M. Geer. 

*Mis8 Mary A. Loveland. 

♦Miss Pannie H. Wells. 

*Miss Donna C. Davis. 

Miss Caroline E. Skinner, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

The number of students in 1877-8 was as follows : 

Senior year 1 

Third year 6 

Second year 19 

Pirst year 32 

XJnclassed 2 

Total 60 

* Pan of the Year. 
15 
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The senior class for 1879 numbers six, and the whole number of graduates 
is sixty-six. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The whole course of study occupies four years. Those attending to Music 
will need such additional time as that branch requires. 

The studies of the course are taken in their order, and pupils advanced from 
class to class, according to their progress, and not according to the time spent 
in the Seminary. The study of Latin is not required of those who do not 
graduate. 

Superior instruction is furnished in Instrumental Music and Vocal Culture ; 
also in French, German, and Oil Painting. A reasonable extra charge is 
made for instruction in these branches, and also for use of piano. 

Instruction is given, without extra charge, to classes in Vocal Music, Bead- 
/ ing. Penmanship, and Gymnastics. 

DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

All the pupils board in the Seminary, and aid in the lighter domesiio work 
of the family. The time thus occupied is one hour each day, and does not 
interfere with the hours of study. While it is not intended to give instruction 
in the details of house work, this feature is regarded as especially valuable. 

Long experience in institutions where the plan has been adopted proves that 
the domestic work unites all in one family as helpers for the common good, 
and tends to secure important results in the dvelopment of character. 

Its economy is not to be overlooked, as one great aim of the institution is to 
place its advantages within the reach of those who have only moderate means. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Library contains but 650 volumes, but these are well selected and 
especially valuable. 

The Seminary has a good cabinet of minerals and fossils, a considerable col- 
lection of birds and insects, and more than 2,000 botanical specimens. 
Chemical and philosophical apparatus is small but good. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

JEANNETTE FISHER, Primipal. 
Kalamazoo, December 15, 1878. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIOJlf. 



TRANSACTIONS AT THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL MEETING. 



Wednesday Evening^ December 25, 1878. 

The Association assembled at the Plymouth Congregational Ghurch, Lan- 
sing, and was called to order by the President^ Professor Edward Olney, of 
Michigan University. The meeting opened with the singing of the '^ Gloria" 
(from Farmer's Mass, in B flat), by the Lansing Musical Union, conducted by 
Mr. W. L. Smith, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. Prayer was 
then offered by Bey. Gleo. DufiSeld, of Lansing, after which an address was 
delivered by Kev. John Bascom, President of Wisconsin University, his sub- 
ject being entitled ''Tests of a System of Education." 

Ihursday, December 26, 1878, 

HOENINQ SESSIOK. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by Kev. G. B. McElroy, President of 
Adrian College, the Association listened to the reading of a paper upon ''The 
Spelling Beform,'' by Mr. E. 0. Vaile, of Chicago, editor of the Educational 
Weekly. 

A discussion of the subject of this paper followed, which was participated in 
by Messrs. C. B. Stebbins, of Lansing, W. H. Payne, Superintendent of the 
schools of Adrian, I. N. Demmon, Professor in Michigan University, E. A. 
Strong, Principal of the High School of Grand Eapids, Austin George, 
Superintendent of the schools of Kalamazoo, T. W. Crissey, Superintendent 
of the schools of Flint, Rev. L. B. Fiske, President of Albion College, and I. 
M, Wellington, Principal of the High School of Detroit. 

After a recess of five minutes. Prof. D. Putnam, of the State Normal School, 
reported from the Committee on Constitution and By-laws, appointed at the 
last annual meeting, the original Constitution of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. C. B. Thomas, Superintendent of the schools of Saginaw, 
the Constitution was referred to the same committee for revision, to be report- 
ed upon at a later period during this meeting. 
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Mr. J. M. B. Sill> Superintendent of the schools of Detroit^ a member of this 
committee^ being absent^ Mr. Z. Traesdel, Superintendent of the schools of 
Pontiac, was appointed to fill the vacancy on the committee. 

A paper was next read by Miss Florence E. Cushman, Preceptress of the 
High School of Niles, on " The Needs of a Higher Culture in Literature, and 
the Means of Securing it." 

AFTEBNOOK SESSION. 

The session was opened by the reading of a paper by Mr. Delos Fall, of Albion 
College, on '< School Exhibits at our Meetings.' ' 

A paper on the same subject prepared by Mr. H. N. Chute, of the High 
School of Ann Arbor, was then read by Mr. W. S. Perry, Superintendent of 
the schools of Ann Arbor. 

A discussion of the subject by Messrs. C. B. Thomas and W. S. Perry fol- 
lowed, and on motion of Mr. Perry it was decided, ^'That the subject be 
referred to the Executive Gdmmittee, with instructions to prepare an exhibit 
for next year.'* 

Mr. W. S. George, editor of the Lansing Republican, presented the claims 
of that newspaper to the association, inasmuch as an educational departmant 
had been opened in its columns. 

The subject of ''Our School Libraries" was presented in papers read by 
Messrs. W. H. Payne and I. N. Demmon, followed by a discussion of the 
subject by Mr. W. S. Perry. 

The President appointed the following persons to constitute the Committee 
on Nominations : Messrs. I. M. Wellington, Detroit, L. B. Antisdale, Centre- 
ville, H. B. Pattengill, Ithaca, D. Putnam, Ypsilanti, and Miss Lizzie Tyndall^ 
Flint 

EVENING SESSION. 

The session was opened by the singing of a chorus, ''Mighty Jehovah" 
(from Bellini), by the Lansing Musical Union, following which prayer waa 
offered by Rev. H. Q. Bntterfield, President of Olivet College. Another 
chorus, "Brightly the Morning'* (by Von Weber), was then sung, by the Union. 
Mr. Ormond Stone, Director of the Cincinnati Observatory, was then intro- 
duced, who delivered a lecture entitled "The Sun.*' 

Mr. Daniel Putnam, chairman of the Committee on Bevision of the Consti- 
tution, made a report ; and the Constitution as revised was adopted. 

The President appointed the following persons to constitute the committee 
on resolntions : Messrs. T. W. Crissey, Flint, J. G. Plowman, White Pigion, 
I. N. Demmon, Ann Arbor, 0. D. Thompson, Bomeo, and Miss F. E. Gosh* 
man, Niles. 

Friday, Dec. 27, 1878. 

HORNING SESSION. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by Bev. L. B. Fiske, President of 
Albion College, Mr. E. 0. Vaile presented the claims of the Educational 
Weekly to the Association. 

On motion of Mr. D. Putnam it was ordered, "That the records of the 
earlier meetings (recently found), be transcribed into the new records by the 
Secretary." 



1 ' 
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The topic, ''What is the best practical System of Sapervision for the Baral 
and Ungraded Schools?'* was introduced by Hon. C. A. Gower, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, after which the same was discussed by Messrs. 
W. H. Payne, of Adrian, A. D. Chesebro, of Kent county, H. V. Groesbeck,. 
of Cadillac, S. P. Bates, of Ionia county, Geo. E. Cochran, of Fenton, G, T. 
Fairchild, of the Agricultural CWlege, L. McLouth, of the State Normal School, 
and M. V. Bork, of Union City ; dso, a letter pertaining to the same subject 
from Mr. Jno. G. Walther, of Frankenmuth, was read by the President. 

On nomination of the President, Mr. Austin George, of Kalamazoo^ was^^ 
elected, in place of Mr. G. A. Gower, chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, appointed at the last meeting to co()perate with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as Mr. Gower had, since the preceding meeting, been elected* 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The topic^ ''Are our Bural and Uiigraded SchoolB securing such results in> 
the ordinaxy branobes:a8 might reasonably be expected?*' W9fl the^n taken up 
and discussed by Hon. 0. fiosford x)f Olivet, ex>Snperiu.tendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. I. M. Wellington of Detroit. 

The President read a letter from Bt. Bot. Geo. D. Gillespie, Bishop of the 
Western Diocese of Michigan, upon the subject of School Music. On motion, 
the President of the Association and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion were appointed a committee to reply to said letter. 

AFTERKOOK SESSION. 

The association having been called to order by the President, on motion of 
Mr. Z. Truesdel, Mr. J. H. Blodgett, Superintendent of the schools of Bock- 
ford, III., was elected an honorary member of the Association. 

Mr. W. S. Perry offered the following resolvition, which was adopted : 

*' Eesolved, That a committee, consisting of Messrs. W. H. Payne, I. N. 
Demmon, and I. L. Stone, be appointed to report to this Association, at its 
next meeting, two lists of books for libraries, one of one hundred volumes, and 
one of two hundred volumes, selected with special reference to the wants of 
the various grades of our public schools.' ' 

The discussion of the topic, *' Is it expedient to add to the studies now gen- 
erally pursued in the Bural and Ungraded Schools other subjects ; such, for ex- 
ample, as United States history, natural science or natural history, drawing, 
or the elements of geometry?" was conducted by Mr. E. A. Strong, of Grand 
Bapids. 

The topic, '^ Is an undue amount gf time devoted to any of the subjects 
now taught in the Bural and Ungraded Schools?" was discussed by Messrs. C. 
B. Thomas, of Saginaw, and J. G. Plowman, of White Pigeon. 

The discussion of the topic: ''Is there any better or closer relation practi- 
cable between the Ungraded and the Graded Schools?" was conducted by Mr. 
Austin George, of Kalamazoo. 

The following questions were then taken up and discussed by Messrs. J. H. 
Blodgett, of Bockford, III., and I. W. Morley, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Bay City, *' What can be done to secure greater permanency in the work of 
the common school teacher? Is a consolidation of the school year practicable? 
Is pensioning practicable? Would higher wages do it?" 

The committee on nominations submitted a report which was received, and 
the persons nominated as follows, were duly elected : 
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President — Mr. E. A. Strong, Grand Eapids. 

Vice Presidents — ^Mr. Austin George, Kalamazoo ; Miss Florence E. Gush- 
man, Niles. 

Secretary — Mr. Delos Fall, Albion. 

Treow^rer— Mr. C. B. Thomas, Saginaw. 

Executive Committee — ^For one year, Kev. H. Q. Butterfield, Olivet; Messrs. 
L. McLouth, Ypsilanti ; J. C. Jones, East Saginaw ; For two years, Messrs. E. 
Olney, Ann Arbor ; I. M. Wellington, Detroit ; J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon ; 
For three years, Messrs. G. T. Fairchild, Lansing ; G. B. Miller, Adrian ; A. 
D. Ghesebro, Grand Bapids. 

Mr. T. W. Crissey, chairman of the committee on resolutions, presented the 
following report, which was received and adopted : 

Your committee on resolutions would respectfully report the following : 

1. We are deeply indebted to the liberal citizens of Lansing, who have so cor- 
dially welcomed many of us to their homes, free of expense ; also to the proprietors 
of hotels and boarding houses, who have liberally reduced their rates much to 
the relief of our pockets ; to Supt. 0. A. Sanford and committee, for thoroughly 
systemizing these benefits ; and to the Michigan Association of General Bailroad 
Ticket Agents, for favorable terms upon the various roads. 

2. We are heartily grateful to the society of the First Congregational Church 
of Lansing, for the use of their elegant and commodious church building ; and 
to Deputy Superintendent W. L. Smith and choir, for excellent music furnished. 

3. We extend our sincere thanks to President John Bascom, of Wisconsin 
University ; Prof. Ormond Stone, Director of the Cincinnati Observatory ; and 
Prof. E. 0. Vaile, editor of the Bdiccational Weekly, for their valuable 
addresses. 

4. We highly appreciate the earnest, self-sacrificing, and successful efforts 
of President Olney, to make this meeting of the Association a profitable one. 

5. We realize a growing sense of the need of radical improvement in the 
management and work of the rural and ungraded schools of the State, and we 
I'espectfuUy express the hope that the State Legislature will provide for im- 
provement in the system of supervision of such schools, and the inspection of 
teachers. 

6. We heartily commend to all our fellow teachere, in Michigan, The Edu- 
cational Weekly y as an ably edited, progressive, and truly valuable journal. 

7. We approve efforts to arouse interest in educational matters by the estab- 
lishment of educational departments in the newspapers of the country. 

8. We believe that every teacher attending this meeting should become a 
i member of the Association, and pay the membership fee. 

0. We recommend to the executive committee that they provide for the distri- 
ibution of 500 copies of the proceedings of the Association at this meeting. 

FLOBENCE E. CUSHMAN, 
J. G. PLOWMAN, 

0. D. THOMPSON, 

1. N. DEMMON, 
T. W. CBISSEY, 

Comviiltee. 

The time from this point to the hoar of final adjournment was used in a 
discussion of the interests and needs of the Ungraded Schools, which was par- 
ticipated in by Mr. Z. Truesdcl, of Pontiac, Hon. H. S. Tarbell, Superinten- 
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dent of the public schools of Indianapolis (Ind. ) and ex-Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Michigan^ Messrs. S. P. Bates^ of Ionia county, T. W. Orissey 
of Flint, Merritt Moore, of Ionia county, Geo. Van der Velde, of Dreuthe, W. 
Gary Hill, of Ann Arbor, I. M. Wellington, of Detroit, F. Danforth, of Lan- 
sing, and W. IS. George, of Lansing. 

The President addressed a few earnest words of thanks to the members of the 
Association for their efforts to make this meeting of the Association a success- 
ful one; he then introduced the President-elect, Mr. E. A. Strong, of Grand 
ilapids, who spoke briefly to the Association. 

The attendance at each of the sessions of this meeting was very large, and 
jthe proceedings filled with interest and enthusiasm. 

EDWARD OLNEY, President. 

DELOS FALL, Secretary. 



EEPOET OP THE TREASURER. 

1878, Dk. Cb. 

Jan. 9. To balauceon hand |44 22 

March 8. By printing, to L. A. Duncan (2 00 

May 4. '• printing transactions— H. S. Tarbell 26 25 

*' balance in treasury 17 97 

|44 22 

May 4. To balance in treasury $17 97 

Dec.27,28. " members' fees, ladies 16 00 

" '* " gentlemen 79 00 

$112 97 

Dec. 28. By Congregational Church, Lansing, wood, gas, and Janitor's fees.. |23 50 

'• Lecture— Prof. Bascom 30 00 

" *' —Prof, Stone 18 30 

*' Postage— E. Olney 12 50 

** PrintiDgandmailing— C. A.Gower 12 48 

" Printing— C. H. Lee, Saginaw 2 50 

" Printing— A. A, Print, & Pub. Co 13 69 

8112 97 

Respectfully, 

C. B. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. — KAME. 

This organization shall be known as the Michigan State Teachers' Associ- 
ation. 

ABTICLB II. — OFFICBBS. 

The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
Treasurer, and an Execntive Committee of nine (9) members. 

ARTICLE III. — ELECTIONS, ETC. 

The officers shall be elected by ballot, unless otherwise ordered by the asso- 
ciation at the time, at the annual meeting, and, excepting the Executive C/om- 
mittee, shall hold their offices one year, and until their successors are elected. 

Three members of the Executive Committee shall be elected at each anQual 
meeting, and shall hold their office three years. 

The Executive Committee shall be constituted as follows : 

1. One member from the faculty of the State University; 

2. One from the Agi*icultural College ; 

3. One from the Normal School ; 

4. One from the colleges of the State ; 

5. One from the city superintendents ; 

6. One from the high schools; 

7. One from the smaller graded or common schools; 

8. One from the local superintendents ; and 

9. One from some of the school boards of the State. 

10. The President of the Association shall also be, ex officio, a member and 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The President and three other members shall be a quorum of the com- 
mittee. 
In the absence of tlie President, five members shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE IV. — DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The President shall jKBrform the usual duties of a presiding officer. 

In the absence of the President, one of the Vice-Presidents shall perform 
his duties. 

The Secretary shall keep a careful record of the doings of the Association. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold all funds belonging to the Association, 
and shall pay orders drawn upon him by the Executive Committee. 
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He shall give bonds to the President for the safe keeping of the moneys and 
other property of the Association entrusted to him, in a sum not exceeding 
twice the amount so entrusted. 

The books of accounts shall be open to the inspection of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or any member thereof, and he shall report annually, and whenever di- 
rected by the Executive Committee, to the Committee and to the Association. 

The Executive Committee shall prepare and arrange the business of the 
Association. 

The funds of the Association shall be subject to the order of the Commictee, 
and it shall audit all accounts presented against the Association, and also the^ 
accounts of the Treasurer. 

The Committee shall fill all vacancies occurring in the offices of the Asso^ 
elation, and the officers so appointed shall hold office till the next annual meet- 
ing. 

The Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, and shall report an- 
nually to the Association. 

AETIOLB T. — ^FUNDS— VOTING. 

To constitate a fund for the Actoociation, each male member shall pay^ an- 
nually, one dollar, and each female member, fifty cents. 

No member whose fees are unpaid shall vote in the election of officers or in 
any business of the Association. 

ARTICLE YI. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person may become an active member of the Association by paying the- 
regular fee. 

Any person may be elected an honorary member by a majority vote at any 
regular meeting. 

Such honorary members shall enjoy all the privileges of the Association, ex« 
cept that of voting, and shall be exempt from the payment of fees. 

ARTICLE VII. — ANNUAL MEETINGS, ETC. 

The annual meeting shall be held during the Christmas holidays, unless 
otherwise ordered by a vote of the Assomation. 

Special meetings may be held at any time, by vote of the Association, or at 
the call of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE VIII.— AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a two-thirds vote, at any 
annual meeting, provided notice of such amendment shall have been given at 
the last previous annual meeting. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



SPELLING EEFORM. 

BY E. 0. VAILE. 

If I should obey the stroug impalse of my feelings, I should consume some 
of the time you have allotted to me in expressing my appreciation of the 
kindness and courtesy to which I am indebted for the privilege of standing to- 
day before my fellow teachers in the Sfcate of Michigan. But I do not forget 
that I am here for a special purpose, and that my time is limited. Theref ore^ 
I hope you will judge of the heartiness of my acknowledgments by the direct- 
ness with which I present my subject. 

The Spelling Reform party has within its ranks to-day the greatest literary 
and linguistic scholars of our time. Max MuUer^ professor of Sanscrit in the 
University of Orford, and the most eminent student of language in the world, 
is heartily in favor of reform, and published^ three years ago, an essay which 
astonished such conservatives as Dean Trench, and which has been of the 
greatest value in aiding the movement Wm. E. Gladstone, England's most 
scholarly statesman, endorses the movement, and directly advises those inter- 
ested in this question to busy themselves in considering in what way opinion 
can be brought to bear on the matter. Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, hardly 
inferior to Max Miiller as a linguist, is a vigorous worker in the cause, and 
among his essays is a very strong argument in favor of reform. 

Among those who are enlisted in the movement in England, 1 may name 
Alexander Bain, whom I need not describe to this audience as one of the most 
eminent philosophers and educationists of our time; Dr. Meiklejohn, Pro- 
fessor of History and Art of Education in the University of St. AndrewR ; Dr. 
R G. Latham, Eichard Morris, Kev. W. W. Skeat, Qeo. W. Moore, all not 
only distinguished users of the English language, but also most profound 
students of its history and literature ; Charles Heed, the honored chairman of 
the London school board ; Otto TrevUyan, the nephew and biographer of the 
late Lord Macaulay ; Ghas. Mackay, the poet ; Helen Taylor, the scholarly 
niece of the late John Stuart Mill ; Dr. Morrell, and Bev. J. B. Byrne, Her 
Majesty's inspectors of schools. To this list would have to be added, were the 
men still alive, the distinguished names of Dr. Thirlwall, eminent as the his- 
torian of Greece, and of Lord Lytton, the statesman and novelist. 

In our own country, besides Prof. Whitney, already mentioned, such men 
are engaged in this agitation as Prof. March, of Lafayette College, and Prof. 
Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, all of whom have published 
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essays or addresses in support of phonetic spellings as did also the late Prof. 
Headley^ of Yale. 

In England^ over two years ago^ an enthusiastic convention was held in Lon- 
don, the call being signed by such men as Max Muller, Prof. Meiklejohn, and 
Alexander Bain. The school board of London was joined by over 100 other 
boards in a petition to the government to appoint a commission to consider the 
best manner of reforming and simplifying our method of spelling. 

In our country, the American Philological Association, including in its mem- 
bership all of our most eminent philologists, has, for several years, impressed, 
in one way or another, the necessity of an improved mode of spelling. I» 
1876 the Spelling Bef orm Association was organized. There is no better evi- 
dence of the dignity and importance that this movement has assumed than a 
list of the eminent men who have consented to fill the offices of the Associa- 
tion. Its President is Francis A. March, Professor of English Language, and 
Comparative Philology, Lafayette College. Among its Vice Presidents are S. S. 
Haldeman, Professor Comparative Philology, University of Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney, Kev. Richard Morris, and Henry Sweet, Esq., both ex- 
Presidents of the Philological Society of London, J. A. H. Murray, its present 
President, P. J. Child, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Howard University, 
and editor of the most perfect and scholarly edition of the English classics, 
Rev. A. H.' Sayce, Professor of Philology in the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, Rev. W. W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the itniversity of Cam- 
bridge, England, Hon. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools of St. 
Louis. Here are six men who are honored with the title of LL. D., of the 
highest eminence and authority, and representing six of the very foremost 
institutions of learning in England and America. 

Several of our state legislatures have appointed committees to consider the 
feasibility of pi*inting State-papers in a reformed spelling. A memorial to 
Congress is now being endorsed by various school boards and teachers' associa- 
tions all over the country, praying Congress to appoint a commission to see 
what can be done by the government in the way of accomplishing the reform. 
And I venture to indulge the hope that the Association of Michigan will not 
adjourn until it passes a resolution endorsing the memorial to Congress, and 
another calling upon the Legislature of your State to look into the matter. 

From this question of amending our orthography, mere theory and senti- 
ment should be banished completely. It is a question that concerns millions 
of writers and speakers. It will affect a literature the noblest and the richest 
that the world has ever seen. 

What ! says our conservative friend, is our national literature to be thrown 
away? Are our libraries, bnrating with books and newspapers, to be counted 
as so much rubbish ? Are the millions of dollars now represented in types and 
plates to shrink to the value of old metal? Are we to unlearn what we have 
learned with so much trouble? Must we and our elder children take our seats 
in the primary schools again, and by the side of our little ones? Are we to 
surrender all the associations, and to sacrifice all that is historical in the grand 
old structure, the English tongue? Are we to deny our sons and daughters 
the privilege of reading in the original our household tales? Are the English 
and American boys and girls of the future, with lexicon in hand, to read 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Burns, and Irving, and Longfellow, as they now 
read Horace, and Virgil, and Cicero? Shall coming generations lose sight of 
their kinship with the glorious family of English authors? 
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No ! No ! Sach argatnents are more eloquent than reasonable. Sach con- 
£equeuces are not to be encoantered. 

Bnt at the outset, it may as well be admitted, once for all, that the change 
must cost us something. Whoerer heard of a reform that did not involve 
•sacrifice? It is only as the gain exceeds the loss that any reform is valuable. 

It is certain that no reform can succeed that is not more or less moderate 
and gradual. The new spelling must be such that adults can easily read lb ; 
and that children when taught the new, could, if desirable, master the old 
without too much labor. Children must not be required to write in the old 
-spelling, and adults need not be expected to write in the new. Whatever may 
be the character of the new system, the old and new must remain in use aide 
by side for a time. Of course the new spelling will look odd, and in this 
would be the greatest cause of hesitation, rather than in actual inconvenienoe. 
But suppose our ladies should suddenly appear before us in the style of bonnet 
which they are to wear five years from now ! Would we not exclaim '^ ridioa- 
louB," and almost give them the cut direct? Oddity is never an argument of 
force againat the use of anything. 

Now comes the objection that we shall forfeit our birth-right in the glory of 
English classics. Ask yourselves, wherein consists this glory of our mother 
tongue, of which we say so much? Does it lie merely in the appearance of 
the page ; or does it lie in ** the thoughts that breathe and words that burn?" 
What is the English language? Is it that which we see, or that which we 
hear? Our language is that which we utter; it is speech, not spelling. The 
sacred majesty which we revere lies not in the written word, but in the spoken 
sound. Writing is but the hand-maid of speech. Now it is not speech that 
is involved, but merely the symbols of speech. When you take your copy of 
Shakespeare, if you should find all the silent letters omitted, providing yonr 
•eye should be accustomed to the change, would he be to you any the less the 
matchless, the divine (Shakespeare, that he is to-day? The spelling reform 
proposes to touch nothing that is sacred in the English language, or in the Eng- 
lish literature. 

Probably no argument did so much twenty years ago to check the progress 
of reform as the argument that phonetic spelling would destroy the historical 
and etymological character of the language. The answer to this is just be- 
ginning to work its way. 

'' Suppose phonetic spelling should destroy the historic character of our lan- 
guage; what of it? Did not the Eeformation destroy the historic character 
of the English church? Did not the American Kevolntion destroy the historic 
•character of the American colonies? Can any such sentimental grievance out- 
weigh the practical advantages of these revolutions? If there is any value in 
the historic element, it lies only in its power to call up pleasing associations in 
the mind of the learned, of those who are already more or less familiar^with 
the sources from which our words come. The relative number of these persons 
is very small. These associations are an aristocratic luxury, and by no means 
a popular benefit. Such a satisfaction is a supremely selfish one, and most 
unjustly obtained at the expense of the convenience and advantage of the great 
public of writers and speakers." '^ Language is not made for scholars and 
etymologists ; and if the whole race of English etymologists were really to be 
swept away by the introduction of spelling reform, I hope," says Max Muller, 
^^ they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves in so good a cause." 

But is it true that the historical continuity of the language, so far as that 
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continaity goes, must be broken by the adoption of phonetic spelling ? Would 
the trade of the etymologist be gone forever? The best philologists say ^' Ko ! '^ 
emphatically and unanimously. 

If the etymological connection is seen between gentlemanly and gentleman^ 
like, why should not the connection just as plainly appear if the last syllable 
were written It instead of Ig f If we feel that think and thought, bring and 
brought, buy and bought, belong together, why should we feel it less, if we 
wrote thoty brot, and bot t Because the Italians write filosofOf are they less 
aware than the English that they have before them the Latin philosophus, and 
the Qreek philosophos f If we write /in fancy, why not phantom, both coming 
from the same root? If we can endure / in frenzy and frantic, why can we 
not in phrenology f A language which tolerates inal for phial, need not shiver 
at filosofer. — [Miiller], What has been lost in leaving out the u in such words 
as honor, doctor ^ and error f Does not the educated person know as well that 
they came to us through the French from the Latin, as if the u were retained 
to tell the tale? In our word draft, phonetic spelling has almost supplanted 
the so-called historical spelling draught; and is the etymologist any the worse 
for it? 

In the next place, as the science of etymology will be in no wise injured by 
a phonetic system, how will it be with the historic character of the language? 
Ijet me ask, what do you mean by historic spelling? In what sense can the 
present spelling of English be called historical? 

We now write, pleasure, measure, and feather, but not very long ago, in 
Spenser's ti'ue, these words were spelt ^fo^wre, mesure, f ether, Tyndale wrote 
frute. They had dett where we have debt, the b having disappeared before the 
word was borrowed from the French. The b was likewise re-introduced in 
doubt. But thejt; was not i*estored in count, where it has the same right as b 
in doubt. Likewise the word receipt resumes the Latin j?, but deceit does with- 
out it. Tung and yung, as spelt by Spenser, are more historical than our 
tongue and young. Why do we write scent when even Milton wrote sent 9 Why 
ache instead of Shakespeare's akef These examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but enough have been given, I trust, to show that our present sys- 
tem of spelling cannot honestly be called historical. 

How is it, then, in regard to its etymological character? Just as bad. If 
we are to write etymologically, we must write, instead of sister, swister, which 
would be no more troublesome than sword. Wif-mann would surely be better 
than woman, godspel than gospel, and ortyard better than orchard. Could is 
written with an I in analogy to would and should. But while the I is justified 
in toould from mil, and in should from shall, Old English gives no trace of 
an I for could. The old form was coude. The I we use, therefore, is neither 
phonetic nor etymological. In the word whole the t^; is a misspelling, the word 
in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon having not the least trace of a w. If we wrote 
etymologically, we should write bridegroom without the last r, since groom is a 
mere corruption of Anglo-Saxon guma, a man. Instead of purse we should 
write burse, as we do in disburse; and we should have an h before all such 
words as rain, ring, roof, roost. 

But not only is there complete uncertainty in what we are pleased to call the 
historical and etymological character of our language ; we are actually defend- 
ing many downright blunders, under the delusion that we are preserving our 
English speech in its purity. 

The g in sovereign and in foreign has no business there, since the words have 
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nothing whatever to do with the word reign. Milton wrote sovran, and Old 
English said /omn for /or^^n. The majority of us no doubt would maintain 
that the word shamefaced is made up of the two words shanie and face, mean- 
ing a blushing face or shame in the face. In fact the word is formed in the 
same manner as steadfast, the Old English being shamefast. There is no 
reason for the h in aghast, unless to remind us of ghost, and thus to 
make the word more frightful. The s in island owes its origin to the 
ignorant belief that the word has some connection with the word isle from 
insula, whereas it is the Anglo-Saxon ealand, waterland. The spelling Hand 
was current in Shakespeare^ a time. Indeed if you will look into this matter, 
I am sure you will be surprised to find how much mere chance^ ignorance, and 
caprice haye had to do with that which we now cherish as a precious legacy. 
The historical and etymological character of our spelling is more than three- 
fourths fiction. 

Says Max Miiller — ''If anybody will tell me at what date we are to consider 
etymological spelling to begin* whether at 1500 A. D., or 1000 A. D., or at 500 
A. D.y I am willing to discuss the question. Till then, I beg leave to say that 
etymological spelling would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spell- 
\ug, even if we were to draw the line not more than 500 years back.'' Surely 
these replies ought to be conclusive against the argument that a system of 
phonetic spelling would force us to lose sight of the history and origin of our 
words. 

1. If such were to be the effect it would be no argument against the reform, 
since the object of language is to serve the convenience of the masses, and not 
to aid the student of roots and modifications. 2. A large part of what we call 
the historical and etymological character of the language is a matter of error 
or of fiction. 3. For the philologist, what there is of historical continuity in 
our speech, of true suggestiveness in the forms of our words, would be inter- 
fered with to a very slight extent, if at all ; while for the great mass of English 
writers and speakers — that is for those who know and care nothing about the 
history or origin of our words — there would be no loss whatever. 

But since we are now considering the main stay of these opponents of spell- 
ing reform, another consideration should be presented which is perfectly con- 
clusive upon this point. These opponents seem to imagine that the moment 
we adopt a new mode of spelling, all the old literature is to be blotted out ot 
existence. This would not be the case at all. Of the English language we 
have abundant monuments since from befoi*e the time of King Alfred. Like- 
wise out of the vast quantities of literature which have been produced in the 
last three centuries, there would be most abundant monuments preserved of the 
present condition of our language. Is it not the hight of absurdity to assert 
that the etymologist of the future would be put in danger of losing his trail 
when pursuing a fugitive root or modifications? But furthermore, and the 
climax of the answer to these etymological objections, ^^ The chief difiienlty 
with these old monuments which we have as illustrations of the history of our 
language is the fact that they are so little regardful of the phonetic principal. 
The Ormulum, of the Semi-Saxon period (1150-1250), is of little value for its 
matter. But as a linguistic monument it is of the highest value, from the fact 
that its author was a phonetic fanatic, and wrote his tedious poem in a consis- 
tent mode of spelling of his own, and thus throws a vast amount of light upon 
the condition of the spoken language of his time." — [Whitney.] Prof. March,. 
in his address, as President of the American Philological Association, in 1874, 
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makes this assertion, and it cannot bo disputed — '*A changeless orthography 
destroys the material for etymological stndy, and written records are valuable 
to the philologist just in proportion as they are accurate records of speech as 
spoken from year to year." Thus if the would-be friends of the etymologist 
wish to do him the greatest injury possible; if they wish to increase his labor 
in the future by ten-fold and then to make that labor worthless, all they have 
to do is to allow the divergence to continue to increase between our written and 
spoken language, to prevent the adoption of a phonetic system of spelling. On 
the other hand, if they wish to bo of infinite service to the student of language 
in the centuries to come, as the author of the Ormulum has done the greatest 
service for the student of to-day, they will become advocates of the phonetic 
reform. 

Another objection to phonetic spelling can soon be disposed of. It would be 
impossible by the eye' to discriminate between words which ai'e pronounced 
alike but have a different spelling and meaning, for example ; meet^ meat and 
mete; to, too, two. How little we really depend upon this difference will be 
seen when we consider how many cases there are in which words of different 
meanings are spelled and pronounced alike, and yet without causing us the 
slightest trouble. Wo have found, to find, to establish, and to mold or cast; 
cleave, to stick together and to part asunder ; bear, bruin, and to carry ; box, a 
chest, a slap, to sail around, a seat in the theater, the driver's seat on a coach, 
and a kind of wood. Who is ever puzzled for a moment to know how to un- 
derstand these words? It is the connection of the word and not its form upon 
which the mind rests for its interpretation. Right, rite, write and wright, all 
sound alike ; and if, in the hurry of conversation, we have do trouble in de- 
ciding what is meant, how could there be any danger in the slow process of 
reading a sentence? We really have not the slightest need of these homony- 
mous words, and could well spare them. 

Now, are not these answers most satisfactory and triumphant? If you will 
look into the matter you will find that all of these learned arguments against 
phonetic spelling amount to nothing. There is absolutely but one argument 
against it; and that is one worthy of most respectful attention, and of more 
candid presentation than any anti-reformers have thought it worth while to 
give to it. That argument is not one of principle at all, but of pure and simple 
conservatism. '*The language is ours ; we have learned it. With all of its 
imperfections it accomplishes its purpose. We have become so accustomed to 
'its anomalies that they have ceased to trouble us, it may bc.'^ This argument 
is a valid one, and has weight ; and there is no other to stand by its side. 

Admitting this argument, the question reduces to this, '* are the advantages 
to be gained sufficient to justify us in attempting to overthrow a system every 
item of which is consecrated by usage and enshrined in prediliction ?" 

1. In the first place, there is the practical inconvenience which we suffer both 
in learning and using the language. This is one of the weightiest matters, and 
appeals especially to us as teachers. And yet we have become so accustomed 
to the burden that we hardly realize how much of our learning time is taken 
up with mastering orthographical intricacies. We do not realize how much 
harder it is for us to learn to reiid at all in the first place, and then how much 
harder it is for us to read and write readily and correctly, than it would be if we 
wrote as we speak. What a relief it would be if we were sure of the pronuncia- 
tion of every woixi we meet, and of the spelling of every word we wish to use ! 

17 
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How much time and patience would be saved in the school-room if spelling- 
book and spelling lessons could become things of the past! 

Then look also at the difficulties which foreigners encounter in trying to ac- 
quire our language. " The English language, from the simplicity of its gram- 
maticatical structure, would be one of the easiest in the world to learn, if it 
were not for its abominable spelling. As it is, a stranger may acquire the 
spoken tongue by mouth and ear; or he may acquire the written tongue by 
grammar and dictionary. But in either case, one tongue being learned, the 
other tongue will be almost as strange to him as if he had never heard or seen 
its counterpart. He really has to acquire two different languages." — [Whitney.] 

The education of the Freedmen and the Indians in our own country is hin- 
dered by our eccentric spelling more than by any other one cause. The spread 
of the English language in China and Japan is greatly retarded by the same 
cause. Missionaries complain that the missionary work of the world is hindered 
by our irregular spelling. If we wish the English language to spread, and to 
become the world-language, we have no right to hand it down to posterity, as 
Prof. Whitney says, ''with such a mill-stone about its neck." 

2. We may laugh as we will at this matter of spelling reform as expressed in 
dollars and cents ; but this pecuniary argument is by no means an insignificant 
one. In the first place consider that all teachers below the high school grades 
have to spend from one-quarter to one-eighth of their time in teaching our 
children to read and spell. These teachers receive from thirty to sixty dollars 
per month. On the lowest estimate there is thus spent fifty doUai's per year, 
in the case of every teacher^ for the drill work in reading and spelling, of which 
work at least nine-tenths is made necessary by our absurd and irregular orthog- 
raphy. In Chicago there are over 600 teachers to whom this estimate will ap- 
ply. There you have $30,000 per year spent in a way that is unnecessary, and 
which might be turned to some good account. There are at least $15,000,000 
spent in our country every year in the effort to teach a system of spelling that 
is false and inconsistent; in which, instead of utilizing natural forces, and pro- 
ceeding according to the current of the child's common sense and feeling of 
analogy, we labor directly against it. And to make the matter worse, when 
the money is spent and the instruction given, our children after all, are not 
enabled to read and spell their own language. 

Then look at the matter of printing. Upon the most moderate reform, 
omitting simply silent and unnecessary letters, about seven per cent, of the 
number of letters is saved, consequently saving seven per cent, of the cost of 
type-setting and book-making. We look upon seven per cent, as a good rate 
upon investments. Is it not worth while to attend to it here? Suppose $65,- 
000,000 (a very low estimate) is the annual cost of production in books, news- 
papers, and periodicals, there would be an annual saving of over four and a 
half millions. But more than this. All this matter has first to be written, and 
here our seven per cent, saving must come into the account again. 

3. A consistent spelling would awaken and educate the phonetic sense of the 
community. *^ As things are now, the English speaker comes to the study of 
a foreign written language at a disadvantage when compared with those to whom 
other tongues are native. He has been accustomed to regard it as only natnral 
and proper that any given sound should be written in a variety of ways, and 
that any given sign should possess a number of different sounds. It requires a 
special education to give him an inkling of the truth that every letter of oar 
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• 
alphabet had originally, and still preserves in the main, outside of our own lan- 
guage, a single unvarying sound. That the phonetic sense of the community 
needs training, there is no better evidence than the fact that the Engish speaker 
has his sense of the fitness of things so debauched by a vicious training that he 
is capable of regarding an historical spelling as preferable to phonetic spelling ; 
that he can possibly think it better to write our words as we imagine somebody 
•else pronounced them a long time ago, than as we pronounce them ourselves." 
—[Whitney.] 

4. Instead of a phonetic spelling contributing to the alteration and damage 
of the language, as is charged, 'Mt would exert a conserving influence, and 
•tend to uniformity and fixedness of pronunciation. So loose and uncertain is 
now the tie between writing and utterance, that existing differences of pronun- 
ciation hide themselves under the cover of an orthography which fits them all 
equally well. The largest part of our conservative force is spent upon the 
visible form alone. We do not give much heed to the audible form. We had 
spelling matches in abundance, but not pronouncing matches. Whereas, if 
our spelling and pronunciation were more strictly in accord, every effort to pre- 
serve the spelling would likewise tend to perpetuate the pronunciation. A 
phonetic orthography would become an authoritative and intelligible standard 
of pronunciation, and thus directly tend to remove the more marked differ- 
ences of usage between cultivated speakers of different localities." Thus 
phonetic spelling would operate as a protector and preserver of our mother 
tongue. 

5. From a strictly educational point of view, there is an argument more 
serious than all others. ^' It is the actual mischief done by subjecting young 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgeiy of learning to read and write Eng- 
lish as spelled at present. Everything they have to learn in spelling and pro- 
nunciation is irrational ; one rule contradicts another, and each statement has 
to be accepted simply on authority, and with a complete disregard of all those 
rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and which it is the highest 
function of education to awaken by every kind of healthy exercise." ''I 
know," continues Max MuUer, ''there are persons who can defend anything, 
and who hold that it is due to this very discipline that the English character is 
what it is ; that it retains respect for authority ; that it does not require a rea- 
son for every thing ; and that it does not admit that what is inconceivable is 
therefore impossible. Even English orthodoxy has been traced back to this 
hidden source. A child accustomed to believe that t-h-o-u-g-h is though, and 
that t-h-r-o-u-g-h is through, will afterwards believe anything." 

Does not Lord Lytton, from this standpoint, express the matter most justly 
when he characterizes our system as a ''lying, round-about, puzzle-headed de- 
lusion, confusing the clear instincts of truth, and born of the devil?" It has 
been well said that no person in full possession of his faculties, and in full ex- 
ercise of his common sense can spell the English language. ''The child cau 
put no trust in the symbol — he cannot believe his eyes; he can put no trust in 
the sound — he cannot believe his ears." There is no attainment so hard to 
acquire as learning to read, and there is nothing which has so little value for 
us as a means of sound mental discipline. 

Thus stands the case. " Every theoretical and practical consideration weighs 
heavily in favor of reform. There is absolutely no argument against it, ex- 
cepting one — the inconvenience of making the change. No one can defend 
the present system of spelling. Every one must admit its serious injury to the 
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caase of education, and the great trouble it causes us throughout life. The 
practical advantages of phonetic spelling cannot be denied. 

And yet how universal is the exclamation, ** Reform is impossible !" Upon 
this point Max Miiller says: ^'If my friends tell me that the idea of reform 
is entirely Quixotic, that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write phonetically, I bow 
to their superior wisdom as men of the world. But as I am not a man of the 
world, but rather an observer of the world, my interest in the subject, my con- 
victions as to what is right and wrong remain just the same. It is the duty of 
scholars and philosophers not to shrink from holding and expressing what men 
of the world call Quixotic opinions; for if 1 read the history of the world 
aright, the victory of reason over unreason, and the whole progress of our race 
have generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves ^ rushing in wrhere 
angels fear to tread,' till after a time the track becomes beaten and even angels 
are no longer afraid. * * * The whole matter is no longer a matter of 
argument ; and the older I grow, the more I feel convinced that nothing vexes 
people so much, and hardens them in their unbelief and in their dogged 
resistance to reform, as undeniable facts and unanswerable arguments. * * ^ 
But a reform of spelling is sooner or later inevitable. * * * Germany has 
appointed a government commission to consider what is to be done with Ger> 
man spelling. In America, too, some leading statesmen seem inclined to take 
up the reform of spelling upon national grounds. Is there no statesman iu 
England sufficiently proof against ridicule to call the attention of Parliament 
to what is a growing national misfortune?'' 

It is evident that no reform is possible until the community at large — or at 
least the educated part, shall see clearly that the advantage to be gained is 
worth the trouble. The great need now is to show that the general opposition 
to the reform is the result of blind prejudice alone, and to show that the reasons 
which are us\3ally presented in support of this opposition are really without the 
least shadow of foundation. The public mind must be convinced that there is 
nothing sacred in the written word. It must be made to feel that language ia 
speech, not spelling; and that the true test of a system of spelling is not its 
etymological or historical value; is not its associations and distinctions so 
pleasing to the learned ; but that its true test is practical convenience and that 
alone. 

We must cease to look upon a deviation from the established custom as au 
unpardonable sin. The reverence for our present spelling must be broken 
down. To accomplish this work the most efficient agent will be the teacher. 
And it is quite fitting that he should bestir himself to accomplish it. It was 
the schoolmaster who first lifted up the spelling-book as a graven image before 
the i)eople. That they should worship it, was but natural. It was the key 
that opened to them the temple of learning. Without the spelling-book, 
knowledge was and is entirely beyond the reach of every speaker of the Eng- 
lish language. But taking into view the conditions which make it so, there is 
no greater absurdity under the sun, than the spelling-book on the one hand. 
and the pronouncing dictionary on the other. It is a mystery how the Anglo- 
Saxon race, with its irresistible boldness and enterprise, has been content to en- 
dure the drudgery put upon it by its absurd and chaotic language. But little 
can be done in the way of reform until the teacher ceases to be a defender of 
this idol — the spelling-book — and begins to turn the people from their idolatry. 

But this will throw us all into confusion, you say. Suppose it does. We 
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must expect it. It ^i\\ be the harbinger of better things. Out of that con- 
fusion the fittest will survive. Let no one say that such irregularities will be 
of serious detriment to contemporary literature. Kead Shakespeare in the 
original text, and tell me if the inconsistency of his spelling has damaged his 
work. Kead the pains-taking, scholarly Roger Ascham, as he wrote ^*The 
Schoolmaster,*' and see him spell the same word in two or three different ways 
in about as many consecutive pages. Are we discommoded by these differ- 
ences? Who is troubled by the different modes in which cigar is spelt? Are 
we not glad to find people who dare to write program as well as diagram 9 
Not long ago it was thought the name of a Slavonian must be written Slave. 
To-day we generally see it Slav, And would there, in fact, bo anything hor- 
rible in leaving out the a in such words as head, wealth, and health; and the o 
trom arduous, double, trouble, and such words; and the silent etrom have, 
give, infiuite, fertile, etc. ? When ie and ei have the sound of long e, would 
there be anything sinful in changing them to ee, as in achieve, receive, believe, 
etc. ? Would it be a capital crime, if our pupils should combine in a conspir- 
acy to omit ue in catalogue, colleague, harangue, etc. ; and the gh from such 
woi*ds as daughter, slaughter, and though; and to write / for ph in such words 
as alphabet, phantom, and camphor? Although the pedagogue might esteem 
it a capital crime, it is certain that most boys and girls would esteem it a 
capital idea. 

At least such changes as these must be allowed as the beginning of the re- 
form. And when they are once tolerated, other changes will follow. The 
truth is it is hardly possible to restrain the tendencies which make for reform. 
They are irrepressible. You know what effort is required to prevent the com- 
mon sense of your pupils from abolishing such anomalies as compete, but re- 
peat; conceit, but receipt; concrete, but discreet; proceed, but recede; speak, 
but speech; Jig, hut flight, and many more. Why not, in the name of common 
sense, and of etymology as well, let such differences disappear? They will sink 
of their own weight if we will but let them. Suppose we should forget the re- 
buke we are accustomed to give every day of our lives, in connection with one 
or another of these words. What would come of it? Why the reform would 
begin and be half accomplished before we were aware of it. The great thing 
to be done is simply to allow the reverence for these monstrosities to die out; 
to permit a change to begin ; to make it respectable for a person to try to spell 
as he speaks. 

Why can we not throw our influence in favor of some reform, and give our 
aid at least in breaking the bands of prejudice and reverence which now bind 
us to our present monstrous system? Prom the present outlook there seems to 
be no ground to fear that the advocates of a moderate reform may be commit- 
ted to any foolish or impracticable steps by fanatical reformers. Why should 
we not agitate the matter in our own communities? Why cannot we ourselves 
take reasonable license in the way of reform? In our own writing, suppose we 
should omit a from the digraph ea when pronounced as e short, and o from the 
digraph ou when pronounced as u short, and thus write hed, helth, serch, and 
truble, jurnal, yung f Suppose we should omit the final e after a short vowel, 
and omit gh when silent, and write / where gh has the sound of f? This 
would make motiv for motive, fertil for fertile, dauter for daughter, tho for 
though, ruf for rough, and enuf for enough. If need be we can teach our 
pupils to spell in the **good old way," and wait for their common sense to 
revolt against the imposition and to follow our practice. Whatever scheme of 
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reform may be finally approved, there is no doabt bat that the particular 
changes to which I have alluded, and a few others^ will be made. 

In making these changes we run no risk of being obliged to make a second 
change. By using these forms in our own correspondence and writing, we 
shall begin the work of making the eyes of the community familiar with new 
spelling, even though in our schoolrooms we say nothing about them. And thi» 
work is the most important of all that remains to be done. If teachers had 
the courage to commit themselves to steps even the most moderate, looking 
towards a phonetic system of spelling, we should be surprised to see what would 
be speedily accomplished. 

At all events, whether or not we heartily endorse the movement, it is our 
bounden duty to make it certain that the next generation shall not look with 
the same superstitious reverence as the present generation upon what Max 
Miiller calls ''our unhistorical, unsystematic, unintelligible, and unteachable 
mode of spelling." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. G. B. Stebbins approved the reform and thought it should be placed in 
the hands of a few prominent college presidents. 

Mr. W. H. Payne said : 

I confess to a feeling of prejudice against this ''spelling reform,'* and yet I 
am glad of this opportunity to hear such a strong and candid statement of the 
arguments in its favor. Earnest discussion is at all times fruitful, and we fre- 
quently learn most from those who call in question our cherished beliefs. Con- 
sidering the great names which have been quoted in support of this reform, it 
would seem like sheer temerity to raise a dissenting voice ; but candor compels 
me to incur the risk of that ridicule which will be lavished on conservatives 
when the positive predictions of the paper have been fulfilled. 

The considerations which lead me to think that a radical reform in our 
orthography will not be effected by the means commended in the paper (legis- 
lation and the dicta of "authorities*') are the following: 

Max Muller, the greatest of living philologists, declares that although there 
is a continuous change in language, it is not in the power of man either to pro- 
duce or to prevent it. We might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of 
altering the laws of speech.'"'' As language is thus a growth and not a manu- 
facture, what are we to think of the grave proposal that the spelling of our 
words shall be regulated by act of Congress or by the dicta of college presidents? 

How powerless mere authority is to work a reform in language may be seen 
in the abortive attempt at language-making made by the Royal Society of 
England in the person of Bishop Wilkins.f His invention was " philosophical," 
but being merely an "invention" it is remembered only as another monument 
to human folly. 

Among the reasons which stand opposed to the sudden and radical changes 
contemplated by this "spelling reform" the following seems insuperable: 
The boundless wealth of knowledge now embodied in written language would 
be inaccessible to the next generation, save at the incalculable cost of repro- 
duction in the new language. To pupils instructed only in the "reformed*' 
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spelling, the books of to-day would be written in a language as strange as 
Chaucer's. 

The noticeable defect in the paper to which we have listened, is its false 
logic. The mere array of great names cited in support of the '' spelling re- 
form/' may serve a very useful purpose in drawing our attention to an inter- 
esting topic of discussion, but it is not an argument in its favor. If it be 
intended as an argument, it assumes that the subject is one of such difficulty 
that ordinary minds are unable to discuss it on its merits. 

The false etymologies and inconsistent spellings which were cited to disprove 
the alleged fact of '^ historical sequence," were plainly exceptional, and it was 
scarcely legitimate to base a serious argument upon them. These exceptions 
and absurdities are proofs that language is a growth, or the natural results of 
unpremeditated growth. If language were a manufacture, there would be no 
opportunity for anomalies and no excuse for them. The evident fact is, that 
as a general rule, the present spelling of words is a guide by which we may 
trace their history, and that the reformed spelling would very seriously affect 
this historical sequence, 

English is not a sinner above all other languages in point of illogical ortho- 
graphy. The divergence between sound and form is as great in French as in 
English. And there is good ground for thinking that the evils of our present 
orthography are exaggerated. 

In conclusion, while I cannot agree with the Essayist in the importance which 
he attaches to this proposed reform^ and still less in the means which he com- 
mends for its accomplishment, I admit that there are grave difficulties resulting 
from the present wide divergence between sound and form, and believe that 
this divergence will finally be reduced to a minimum. But what he hopes to 
have accomplished per €altum by human fiat, I believe will be progressively 
accomplished by unpremeditated growth, or perchance by a growth stimulated 
and hastened by such discussions as the present. 

Mr. I. IN*. Dbmmok said : 

I agree with the gentleman who has just spoken, that all attempts to change 
our spelling by resolutions of teachers^ associations, or of legislatures, or of 
congress, will be futile. The laws regulating the growth of language are be- 
yond all such influences. I feel confident that no violent or extended change 
in our spelling can be effected by any agency. Changes are being made and 
will be made, but they will be few and gradual. Furthermore, the men who 
are effecting this gradual change are the men who write books and the men 
who print books. Authors and publishers are the great factors in this problem. 
Teachers, as such, have no voice in the matter, and we shall do better to turn 
our attention to reforming the bad spelling of our pupils, and to such other 
needed reforms as give some promise of being at least to some extent realized 
through our efforts. 

Men will never get over trying to do what the experience of the past has 
shown to be impracticable. If somebody would write a history of the attempts 
to reform English spelling, it would be highly instructive. The attempt per- 
haps most familiar to us was that of Noah Webster. Early in this century, 
when national feeling in this country ran high against England, he began, in 
his dictionary, to spell in what seemed to him a more sensible way. He changed 
hundreds of words, and, so far as I know, with as good judgment as those 
show who are now suggesting changes. He had the national feeling at his 
back. Editors, proud of having an American dictionary, adopted the changes ; 
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several publishiug houses took up the cause ; and there was a prospect for a 
time that we should become independent of England, in letters as well as in 
laws. But what has been the outcome? Perhaps fifty changes, of all that 
Webster made, have been retained by his editors ; and three-fourths of our best 
books and periodicals are to-day printed in disregard of these and in accord- 
ance with the spelling current in England. 

But I have grave doubts whetlier any such sweeping change as is now pro- 
posed is desirable, even if it were possible. I am not now prepared to go into 
a statement of my reasons, not having had any thought of speaking on this 
question to-day. Some of the objections in my mind have been raised in the 
paper read, and an answer has been attempted. In most cases, I think the 
answer insufficient. As has been said here, the argument is built on exceptions. 
Our spelling is not so irregular nor so unhistorical as is made to appear. There 
are some wrong spellings, I admit, and I look for these gradually to disappear 
under the influence of scholars that make books; but the idea that wc should 
spell as we pronounce is to me absurd. We have many words, totally unlike in 
meaning and in origin, that we no longer distinguish in pronouncing. It is 
urged that we remove the remaining distinction in these words and spell them 
as we pronounce them. Would it not be more reasonable to attempt to restore 
the difference in pronunciation that once existed? Because we pronounce 
knight and flight alike, and knave and nave alike, shall we remove the written 
distinction also? 1 do not believe you can ever get the men who make books 
to do any such thing. 

Again, suppose we make our spelling phonetic. One hundred years from 
now our pronunciation of many words is sure to have undergone changes. 
Another reform will then be necessary. And how, under a phonetic system, 
should we spell the long list of words that have two or more recognized pro- 
nunciations among good speakers to-day? Should we spell after Webster's 
pronunciation, or after Worcester's, or after Smart's? What should we do 
with the constantly recurring obscure vowels in unaccented syllables? Would 
it not be well to ask Congress to pass a law making our pronunciation uniform 
before we ask it to regulate our spelling? Otherwise, we should only introduce 
a new element of confusion. 

Again, the level's of books are not going to have the great numbers of beau- 
tiful and costly volumes that now adorn our libraries, both public and private, 
removed to the antiquarian's shelves, simply that the generations to come may 
have their spelling-lessons and their reading-lessons shortened. I doubt whether 
the coming generations would thank us for any such movement in their behalf. 

The whole question needs to be carefully considered. I am not at all afraid 
of discussion ; the more, the better; for the more the question is discussed, the 
more Quixotic the whole scheme will appear. 

Mr. E. A. Strong expressed having no prejudice against a reformed spelling. 
Thinks the objections of the paper against our spelling sufficiently obvious, 
and that the main question still recurs, What shall we do about it? Is much 
interested in such discussions, but especially as they go forward at great edu- 
cational centres. Fears that our agitation of this subject* may aggravate that 
tendency toward provincialism, which is already too marked. 

It is true that language is a growth, but it has a method of growth. The 
thought of thinking men is a force of which account must bo taken. The 
authority of a great, wise man, or body of men, will do much toward bringing 
about desired changes in spelling. As a matter of faot our spelling has in 
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earlier times been largely determined by the practice and authority of a few 
authors and printers. 

Mr. Austin George said : 

I do not sympathize with the remarks of the last two speakers. In my 
judgment the spelling of our English langrtage needs reforming. It is argued 
that language is a growth, and therefore not subject to authority, either of any 
coterie of educated men or of legislatures. Now, while we all recognize the 
fact that language grows, I think we should bear this in mind, that growth 
can be shaped. We have even seen a cucumber growing in a bottle take the 
shape of the bottle. In a recent teachers' association at Toledo, a superin- 
tendent from a neighboring town stated that he should go home and at once 
begin teaching the reformed spelling. This did not seem to me a wise thing 
to do ; such a procedure in Michigan would undoubtedly cost a man his place. 
Such a reform cannot be undertaken without discussion and authority. If the 
national congress or the State legislature would sanction the movement, and 
publishers issue text-books embodying the reform, it could be placed in the 
schools and become an established thing in a year. 

Mr. T. W. Ceissey said : 

I know nothing about horticulture, but believe it is generally admitted that 
plants, flowers, etc., are growths. I have heard that cultivators are able by 
treating the soil, and by various processes, budding, grafting, etc., to mate- 
rially affect the form, color, size, and character of flowers and fruits. It 
seems to me that we, teachers, as cultivators of the mental soil from which 
language springs, may be able to so treat that soil as to produce some gradual 
and healthy changes in the language-growth. Fifty or sixty years from now 
there will be fifty or sixty millions of people, more or less, in the United States. 
These have yet to learn to read and spell the language. The extra time con- 
sumed in learning the peculiarities of our spelling, etc., will doubtless much 
exceed one year. For fifty millions this amounts to fifty millions of years of 
time spent. If this time be estimated worth the small sum of $100 per year, 
we shall have thrown away by a single generation $5,000,000,000 worth of time. 
I confess to having had a strong prejudice against the reform movement, but 
have found my prejudice gradually diminishing. 

Rev. L. R. FiSKB said : 

I think the opposition to this simplification of spelling will come mostly from 
the more learned classes. The orthography of our language depends u])on the 
orthography of the languages from which it is derived. Especially is this true 
perhaps with those words which come from the Latin and Greek. Our etymol- 
ogy is historic, and to a classical scholar it is almost sacred because it is so sig- 
nificant. It is true that the spelling of the present day differs very much from 
the old English. The Anglo-Saxon has undergone great modifications, in many 
instances, in reaching its present condition in the language. There are wotds 
from this source which could be changed still further without committing 
literary sacrilege. But the difficulties which foreigners experience in learning 
English do not come wholly from the spelling ; more is due to the limited in- 
flections of the parts of speech and the irregular forms of construction. Re- 
forms may be desirable, but how are they to be effected ? Congress cannot do 
the work, college presidents would accomplish but little, and the schools cannot 
or dare not take the lead. Changes must be very gradual, and I think can be 
carried forward only through the eflforts of the general press. By means of 
newspapers and general journalism modifications may gradually bo made, and 
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it is here the initiatory steps must be taken ; bat no large results can suddenly 
be accomplished. To 'many the English page would lose much of its richness, 
if the etymological links which join it to the languages of two thousand years 
ago were broken. My work consists largely in teaching psychologj. It seems 
to me I should want to take some other department if tliis very expressive term 
should be spelled ^t^ology. The harvest reaped by these advocates of phonetic 
spelling will not be as great as they desire, or perhaps expect. Learning with 
all its demands is yet conservative. Certainly will it hesitate to cut oft the 
stream wholly from the fountain head. 

Mr. I. M. Wellington said : 

Mr. President: — Obedient to your last call, I must say something on the 
other side of this question, or in favor of a moderate and sensible reform of 
our English spelling. For thus speaking, I am afraid that, according to the 
view of my friend from Albion — President Piske — who has just preceded me, I 
can hereafter have no hope of being ranked with the venerable scholars of 
the past and present. I must also say that I have the deepest respect for the 
views of those gentlemen who have expressed themselves as averse to the re- 
form so ably urged by the paper calling out this discussion, even though, ac- 
cording to their own confession, their remarks against a simplification of Eng- 
lish spelling, and their conservative grip upon our present anomalous orthog- 
raphy is, to some extent, due to their prejudices. I confess to similar preju- 
• dices, but would vigorously rule them out in deciding this question. 

I can see, Mr. President, no decisive objection to a judicious reform of our 
English orthography. I do not see why we may not have a 7ni7it for the re- 
coinage of our present English words, so that each one shall bear upon its face 
an exact and uniform value, seen as sounded and sounded as seen. I do not 
see why the directors of this mint cannot be the leading scholars of the £2n$i:- 
lish-speaking people, doing their work in a way acceptable and irresistible to 
common sense because of its simplicity and obvious and lasting utility. 

But it is objected that a word thus reformed will no longer show its derivation. 
Yet this value by derivation is a mere matter of association, and the origin or 
original force of a word can as easily be associated with the new form of the 
word, which in most cases will be but slightly changed after the recoinage con- 
templated by this reform. Moreover, the number of English readers, writers, 
and teachers using this derivative feature is very small. He who uses it most 
finds it more scholarly than practical, save in the line of philology. 

It has also been objected that language is a growth, and that, therefore, it 
cannot be bound and held by the bonds of rigid uniformity. I grant that 
language is a growth, but a growth in one of two directions, or in both of 
them. The great general principle underlying the normal growth of language 
is the logical or philosophical principle. To such an extent does this principle 
prevail, for example, in the Arabic language, that, aside from the recent intro- 
duction of a few words taken bodily from European tongues in contact with 
the Turkish, there is in the Arabic language almost no exception to a general 
rule for its spelling and its syntax. Its whole structure is according to this 
single principle. Hence its spelling is phonetic and consistent. 

But English orthography, according to present usage, is largely a matter of 
precedent, or historical dictation. The English language is a growth, under 
slight influence from the logical principle. Hence, many of its words are 
spelled contrary to all logic, analogy, etymology, sound or sense. It would be 
no hindrance to its right or normal growth to bring English spelling under the 
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full influence of the logical principle^ and thus to make its spelling phonetic 
and consistent. 

Another reason for this reform has great weight with me. I well remember 
an examination in a district school house, with ex-President Thos. Hill as chair- 
man of the School Committee. Some poetry was read to us to write as a sample 
of our spelling and our penmanship. In doing this I spelled the word heart — 
h-a-r-t. To-day I feel the thrill of shame which pervaded me then, when my 
error was laughed at among the assembled visitors and at the supper table at 
home that night. The wear and tear of mind in sensitive children, in trying 
to master English spelling, is terrible. Their attention to the thought in lan- 
guage is continually distracted by the difficulties of English spelling. 

In my semi-annual work of correcting the examination of nearly three hun- 
dred pupils who make the entry trial to the High School, I have occasion to 
compare their results on the set spelling of twenty-flve chosen words, with their 
results of unconscious spelling in hundreds of pages written by them on the re- 
maining topics of the examination. An average of 75 per cent, on the set spell- 
ing falls to 60 per cent, or even to 50 in their manuscripts, spelled more or less 
unconsciously. 

Any written exercise by learners requires so much special attention that 
either the spelling or the logical thinking must suffer. AH pupils in general, 
and sensitive pupils, in particular, are mentally injured by our illogical Eng- 
lish orthography. A reform could remedy this. 



THE NEED OF BROADER CULTURE IN LITERATURE AND THE 

MEANS OP SECURING IT. 

BY MISS FLORENCE E. CUSHMAN. 

Philosophy measures and analyses the powers of mind ; science educates the 
hand of man in experimental research ; art cultures the eye for the enjoyment 
of the wide world of beauty; music attunes the ear for symphonies; but in 
literature we touch the throbbing pulse which teste the vital circulation of 
nations. Viewing the nations of the world from the present, we assign them 
their rank according to the comparative excellence of their government, their 
military prowess, or their commercial standing. But is it so with the peoples of 
the past? Compare Athens and Sparta: this giving its attention to the rear- 
ing of a race physically vigorous, producing warriors but naught else ; Athens, 
on the other hand, attained a culture in literature and art unequalled by suc- 
ceeding nations. The influence of Sparta is dead ; the power of Athens still 
breathes throughout civilization. Dante and Tasso still live, but what cares 
the world for the scores of popes that have thundered from the Vatican? Vic- 
tor Hugo will never die; but of her eighteen Louises how many does Prance 
now cherish? The march of English history has been Arm and steady, but 
the march of English literature has been stronger and surer. The footsteps 
of Milton, Shakespeare, Gray, Carlyle, and Tennyson will resound through 
the '^ corridors of time'' long after the last faltering echo of the tread of con- 
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temporary sovereigns shall have died away. Deeds of daring, exhibitions of in- 
genuity, and proof of power attract our passing admiration, but it is accordiag 
to the mighty thoughts of a nation that we mark the scale of true greatness. 

If, then, the records of the past prove the immortality of literature, have 
we not here one of the widest and farthest reaching means of culture, and 
does it not demand more definite attention in our system of liberal education 
than is, at present, given to it? 

To one who has given but a passing glance to the subject, it would seem to 
require but little systematic attention. It is true that the people of the nine- 
teenth century are a reading people, but it is equally true, that only a small 
minority read in a profitable line. This arises, in a great measure, from their 
ignorance of what is best to read, and so many read poor books because they 
do not know where to find better. The ground is ready prepared for the sow- 
ing, but, if such seeds as will bring forth pleasant fruitage are not abundantly 
scattered, chance will cast abroad thorns, weeds, and thistles, which will spring 
up into a tangled mass of unreality. 

Some of our modern thinkers fear for America a gradual degeneracy in 
methods of thought and, consequently, in the character of the nation. They 
claim that we culture our taste for the beautiful and elegant to the neglect of 
the strong ; that, as the Puritanic influence recedes, the tendency to enerva- 
tion increases. Dr. Shedd, in speaking of this, says : *^ A higher type of intel- 
lectuality is needed in our new America. Strictness and not laxity should 
characterize our style of thinking, our speculative theories, our judgments and 
our tastes. There is imminent danger of the contrary. An easy and indul- 
gent theory of education and refinement is found among us, and, unless coun- 
teracted, the only civilization in this western continent that is worth anything 
will go to destruction." Here, then, lies a second responsibility. To so cul- 
ture the minds that fall under our charge that they will form a taste for the 
strong and vigorous branches of literature rather than the purely fanciful. 

Bishop Potter says: "It is nearly an axiom that people will not be better 
than the books they read." If this be true, it imposes upon us a moral obli- 
gation outweighing, in importance, all others. 

How, then, shall we, the instructors of Michigan, discharge this responsi- 
bility? How can we give to our young people that literary culture which they 
need and are ready to receive? How can we strengthen their taste in reading, 
and how meet the moral responsibility resting upon us? 

The work which is done in our schools in the direction of literature is a nar- 
row one. Even where English literature is laid down as a regular study, and 
a certain amount of time, usually the last six months of the course, is devoted 
to it, but little can be accomplished. Those of you who have attempted to 
take a class from Chaucer to Longfellow, in the time allotted, will bear me 
witness in the statement. Should not then this training begin earlier? 

The reply which is always made to such a question is: '*We realize the 
need, but have no leisure to devote to it; our time is already full." No one 
who has ever taught in public schools will attempt either to deny this, or ask 
teachers to do more work. There is, however, a possibility of turning much of 
the time now spent in mechanical drill to more profitable use. 

Arrived at the latter part of our Grammar School course, pupils have ac- 
quired a general knowledge of reading, arithmetic, possibly a little history, 
some memorized facts in geography, and have always received so much tutoring 
drill in grammar that the mention of the woixi will ever after strike terror to 
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their hearts. As a rule they eujoy reading, arithmetic and history, if presented 
to them correctly, while they have a decided distaste for geography and gram- 
mar. These conditions exist, and their very existence prove a fault somewhere. 
The only solution that suggests itself is, that we spend more time on some 
studies than they will warrant. The object in studying grammar is to learn to 
speak and write the English language correctly, children acquire the proper 
use of words instinctively, provided their instincts are not counteracted by poor 
models, and, it is also true that the technicalities of the study can be mastered 
in much less than the usually allotted time. The same holds in geography. 
Much time is spent in memorizing names and disconnected facts, that are in- 
variably forgotten before the pupil has completed one-half his high school 
course. 

In view of these facts, is it profitable to spend so much time upon work 
which leaves no lasting results? If the days devoted to drudging in these two 
studies could be employed in reading some interesting book adapted to their 
receptive faculties, they would have gained something of permanent benefit. 
Children require to be entertained in their reading, but they are just as willing 
to be entertained by a book well written as by the inferior class of literature 
usually prepared for them. To be sure we must have "milk for babes," but 
if we would have our babes grow to strong and vigorous manhood, we must 
have milk with cream well stirred in, and not substitutes of chalk and water. 

The life of children deals with realities ; they like what is genuine ; and, as 
a rule, they will prefer the actual heroes of history to the paltry imitations 
with which popular romance fills their heads. In this line, biographies are 
always valuable. The story of Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, will 
awaken in them an interest in the history of England. Nero, Alexander, and 
others, will lead their minds in other directions, and thus you have started 
them upon a road leading to infinite pleasure and profit. 

If presented in the right way, there is no young person who will not read 
the enchanting stories of Walter Scott with intense delight ; and no one will 
deny the superiority of their influence as compared with the works of Oliver 
Optic, and the majority of books that find their way into our Sunday School 
libraries. If they need a touch of fancy, let them take it from the pure and 
peculiar style of Charles Kingsley, or read them Drake's ** Culprit Fay,'' or 
some of Hawthorne's **Tanglewood Tales." Just make the experiment of 
giving them something worth the time spent upon it, and you will find your 
** babes" ready for ** strong meat" in a surprisingly short time. 

Another point worthy of attention is this : How many pupils in the gram- 
mar grades, and I fear I must also include our high schools, can take a news- 
paper, or a strange book and read it aloud intelligibly? Qive them their 
school reader and they will probably render for you any piece between its 
covers according to the latest approved elocutionary standard. If they cannot, 
a grievous fault exists somewhere, for, certainly, time enough is given to each 
reader to fully master its contents. The Fifth Reader is the highest ordinarily 
introduced into our schools, and to these books the twelve years' course is lim- 
ited. Some attempt at improvement in this direction has been made by the 
introduction of such a work as ** Child's Book of Nature," but this only 
amounts to an increase by one in the number of reading books, and falls far 
short of the desired end. 

This fault, like all others, is more easily seen than corrected. But is there 
not some way of reaching it, either by taking some uniform magazine, by 
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reading some book in course, or by allowing, at certain times, each pupil to 
select a short article, story, or poem, which shall be his reading lesson for that 
day? All these means have their faults, and difficulties of execution, and yet 
there is something in it. I throw it out as a problem which some mind will 
soon solve, and thus give us the double result of better readers^ and for them, 
a wider range of reading. 

When some such results can be obtained; when the minds of our youth are 
80 cultured in the grammar schools and the earlier part of our high school 
course^ those of us who do the technical teaching of English literature will 
find our work perhaps not lightened, but certainly advanced. Instead of a mass 
of rank fancies and unprofitable notions, the minds of our classes will be like 
a rich field, all plowed and harrowed, ready for systematic sowing. 

But such is not the condition at present ; at least my fate has never been 
kind enough to grant me such a class. However, students usually are eager to 
begin the study of literature, and enter upon it with a degree of enthusiasm of- 
ten wanting when beginning other branches. They are about to enter a new 
and unexplored country. They have heard of the promised land, have occa- 
sionally tasted rich clusters gathered there, and long to enter and explore it. 

The usual method of conducting a class in English Literature is to begin 
with Chaucer and carry them through to Tennyson in chronological order, 
spending the time upon the lives of the various authors. In our own reading 
we take the opposite course. We read the literature that pleases our taste and, 
as we become interested in an author, through his works, we study his life and 
investigate the influences that have aided in forming his mind. We do not 
read Hamlet and Othello because we have previously made ourselves acquainted 
with the deer-stealing expedition of Shakespeare, but Stratford-on-Avon be- 
comes dear to ns as the supposed home of England's literary genius. Consid- 
ering our own experience, this seems the natural way of presenting the subject 
to beginners. 

Classes need know something of the growth of a language, the various gra- 
dations through which it has passed ; then they are ready for personal acquain- 
tance with those men who have made that language worthy of continuance. 
Chaucer is a good starting point, because definite. Give them a selection 
from the ** Canterbury Tales,'' teach them to scan it, if they do not already 
know how ; they will like the music before they really comprehend it ; then 
modernize it ; afterwards require them to learn a dozen or twenty lines as a 
specimen of that stage of language. 

It is seldom profitable to spend any great amount of time upon the earlier 
authors. Much is to be gained by a judicious skipping in most of our text books in 
Ene^lish literature. As a rule they are intended for complete compendiums of 
the subject, and necessarily contain notice of many writers of mean importance. 
From Chaucer hasten on to Shakespeare, and there make as long a halt as 
possible. This author is unexhaustible, but after spending what time can be 
spared over his works, you will find the class better prepared for the study of 
other authors. Kichard Grant White says: ''The way to read Shakespeare 
is to read him. Don't read any man's notes, or essays, or introductions, biblio- 
graphical, historical, or philological. Bead the plays themselves." This works 
like a charm with classes, they are glad to read Shakespeare, for they know it 
is a good thing to read, everybody says so, and young people enjoy reading what 
is popular. My custom has been to cast the characters in a play, not for the 
entire play, for that gives undue prominence to a certain few, but by acts or scenes. 
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as the size of the class dictates, cndcavoriDg to throw some responsibility upon 
each stndent at every recitation. A few judicious questions will start a class 
upon a more or less critical study of language, and they will soon suggest 
questions themselves, surprising you by the amount of original thought which 
they will evince. After reading a play through once and discussing it, students 
usually beg the privilege of a second reading together, which it is always 
well to encourge. A very pleasant and also profitable exercise is to require the 
members of the class to write an analysis of a character, not necessarily the 
leading one, but agreeing upon one that has been portrayed clearly, let them 
present it concisely as it has been revealed in the play ; also, allow each one to 
describe the different pictures that arise in his mind at the various scenes. As 
the work proceeds, if advised to note and learn the best passages, students will 
eagerly accumulate much that will be of lasting benefit. With such exercises 
as these, and others that circumstances may suggest, the reading of as many 
. plays as time allows, will not only throw open the vast treasures of Shakes- 
peare's wealth, but will make the study of succeeding writers easier. 

Time forbids a close following of authors, but this general principle is true : 
it is better to spend the time upon authors most frequently met with, as, of 
course, such will be the ones of genuine merit. It is of but little use to make 
young people's brains a chronological storehouse of the dates of birth and death 
of obscure Englishmen, and care should be taken not to devote too much time 
to the mere biographies of any of them. More lasting good will be derived 
from studying the works of such men as Milton, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Moore, Dickens, and others familiar to you all. 

The more a teacher can read, with a class, the greater the progress made ; 
but, of course, the amount accomplished in that way is comparatively small. 
This can be compensated for, in a measure, by encouraging reading outside of 
class work. The old notion that no book save such as has an immediate bear- 
ing upon some current lesson should be brought within the sacred precincts of 
the school-room, will soon be stored away with the theories of the past. 

In our graded schools it will inevitably occur that some scholars will have a cer- 
tain amount of unemployed time. It is much better that they should be reading 
something of real value, than wondering what trick they could play with good 
effect upon their neighbors. This year I have been experimenting in that 
direction in a mild way. Making no announcement to the effect that reading 
would be allowed, but by showing them, when books were found in their 
hands, that there was no objection to their reading anything with the time. I 
have encountered no trash, but have met with Bryant's ** Homer" and 
''Odyssey," **Prescott's Conquests," several of Irving's works, and others 
of similar character. The result has been not only a means of culture to the 
students, but also a great assistance in discipline. 

The history of American literature is a brief one, but, nevertheless, such 
that Americans may justly be proud of it. The tendency has been, however, 
to look back to the land from which America sprang for all excellency in au- 
thorship. Until within a comparatively short time, there has been but little 
to encourage literary productions ; we have possessed no standard of our own 
by which to judge of them. When genius could bo suppressed no longer, it 
burst forth in marvelous song, or, as with Hawthorne, in brilliant fancy. Even 
then our little world saluted not the power that arose, but sent it as a waif 
trembling across the ocean. When England pronounced it good, America 
opened her eyes, and bowed at the shrine of her own rejected genius. 
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The time is coming wheu onr standard of literature will be as definite as is 
now that of England, and, to hasten that day, the rising generation must be 
educated to see the merits of those writers who receive abroad a more hearty 
welcome than we give them at home. We need not fear to place Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, Motley, Prescott, and others, by the side 
of any European writers in similar directions. 

There is no avenue through which so great a number of people can be reached 
as our public schools. Let us, then, see to it that our youth shall have that 
training which will give them strong and vigorous minds ; let us counteract this 
tide of useless and obnoxious literature that is setting in upon our country. 
With a little exertion we can show to our pupils how momentary and fleeting is 
the pleasure derived from their course of intellectual dissipation, and stimulate 
them to 

" Plunge, 
Soul forward, headlong into a book profound. 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth.^^ 

When we once succeed in turning the course of reading, we have done much 
toward improving the moral standard of our people. When the mind is filled 
with the pure, the useful and the helpful, there is but little room for evil 
thought. 

Thus there opens to us an opportunity to do much good. Let us use it to 
offer to our pupils something of lasting worth ; something that will help them 
to live; something that will broaden out the narrow channel in which so many 
lives are accustomed to run. 



SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 

BY DELOS FALL. 

The annual gatherings of this association have been the means of doing a 
grand work for the teachers of Michigan, socially, intellectually and pro- 
fessionally. Here is presented the opportunity for teachers to compare their 
methods of teaching, to form plans for improvement and to determine the 
merits or demerits of new principles. They furnish a most agreeable respite 
from school duty, break up that feeling of exclusivcness and pedantry which 
school life engenders, and cause those who take part in them to return to their 
work refreshed in mind, renewed in energy, with more exalted aims and ambi- 
tions, and with higher views of the work in which they are engaged. 

The interest of the association increases from year to year, because with 
each new administration is introduced some new feature to keep pace with the 
progressive spirit of the times, thus preventing our retaining any stereo- 
typed form of action. This year witnesses the enlistment of another branch 
of the service as shown by the presence of so many from our common schools. 
But while we commend the consideration of new topics, and the discarding of 
those grown threadbare by repeated discussion, we should not lay aside the val- 
uable factors of the old regime, especially when they have received but half 
the attention they deserve. The school exhibit of pupils' work should not be 
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discontinued, bat carried forward with more united effort, upon some uniform 
and well understood plan, thus becoming one of the permanent features of our 
meetings. 

It is my task to speak of some of the benefits which the teacher will receive 
from such an exhibit, leaving the very important part, the pupil's share of the 
gain, to the paper which is to follow. 

In our respective spheres of labor we, as teachers, are, intellectually, the 
equals, if not the superiors, of any in the community ; and in fact I believe it 
is held to be true, though it does not necessarily follow, that the schoolmaster 
or schoolma'am understands about all there is worth knowing. We are 
looked up to and respected for what we do not know; we are flattered; 
our opinions are asked on the most abstruse questions, and we give them 
with a serious face and a very evident air of wisdom, very well knowing that 
if our judgments are not as mature as they might be, there are none who will 
dispute us. We are authority on all vexed questions for the whole community ; 
and in the school, where we spend the most of our time, we are considered the 
very nabobs of erudition, the aristocrats of wisdom. And so, familiar only 
with those who know much less than ourselves, it is not unlikely we soon be- 
come conceited and pedantic. We accept the exalted position accorded us, and 
fill it without the least compunctions of conscience, till ultimately we come to 
believe we are worthy of it, or rather fail to remember it is not our true place. 
We become very positive and dogmatic in our utterances. Unaccustomed to 
hear our word questioned we are in danger of becoming dictatorial in all our 
ways — much to the disgust of those who do not look through the peculiar 
colored spectacles we ourselves are using. 

Cowper describes our condition in these words : 

^* Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay; 
Their want of light and intellect, supplied 
Bv sparks absurdity strikes out of pride, 
w ithout the means of knowing rignt from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strong; 
Where others toil with philosophic force, 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course ; 
Flings at your head convictions in a lump, 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump. 
Their own defect, invisible to them. 
Seen In another, they at once condemn; 
And though self-idolized in every case. 
Hate their own likeness in a brother'*s face.'' 

We attain the utmost good nature witli the town we live in, and in the same 
proportion that praise is given us, we raise our estimation of the place and its 
inhabitants. The town is the best one in the State, the pleasantest, the most 
social, contains finer residences, does more business, etc., than any other place. 
Our school with the rest is put into the front rank of tlie educational institu- 
tions of the country, and a better one cannot be found. The '* Professor'' 
says so, and the pupils echo his sayings, and so it must be true. Our methods 
are better than those of anyone else. But I need not carry this description 
further ; we have any of us to look over our past experience, and if we are 
honest in our retrospection we shall confess that the picture is more or less 
faithfully drawn. Only when we get away, out of our little world, and measure 
ourselves by others better than ourselves, do we awake from our transient 
aberration. 

19 
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Again it is greatly to be regretted that so many who claim to be teachers, and 
claim the highest positions^ are those who are often heard to congratulate them- 
selves that their work is perfectly easy and requires no more study from the fact 
that they have gone over it so many times. We are badly deranged if in this condi- 
tion ; and if the future shall produce any men eminent in science, literature, or 
art, it cannot be said that they have caught their first inspiration from our enthu- 
siasm. The fact that these teachers can find nothing new in the subjects they 
are teaching should entitle them at once to their graduation papers, certifying 
to the fact that they no longer are fitted to teach. They are somewhat in the 
condition of the pike that, according to the experiment described in the last 
Science Monthly ^ requires three months to gain an idea, and an equal length of 
time to right a wrong impression when once gained. The fact was proved by 
the pike repeatedly dashing its nose against a glass partition in its tank in 
fruitless efforts to catch minnows which were confined on the other side of the 
partition. At the end of three months, however, the requisite association was 
established, and the pike, having learned that its efforts were useless, ceased to 
continue them. The sheet of glass was then removed, but the now firmly 
established association of ideas never seems to have become dis-established, for 
the pike never afterward attacked the minnows, though it fed voraciously on 
all other kinds of fish.'' And the writer adds what is applicable to my present 
thought: ''from which we see that a pike is very slow informing his ideas, 
and no less slow in unformiug them, thus resembling many respectable mem- 
bers of a higher community, who spend one-half of their lives in assimilating 
the obsolete ideas of their forefathers, and through the other half stick to 
these ideas as to the only possible truth. They can never learn when the hand 
of science has removed a glass partition." So as we become thus blinded, 
either by our self-exaltation or our indolence, it is well that we come out to 
such meetings as these, where we may change our condition for a more healthy 
one, and have our self-satisfaction shamed by the sight of those who, with only 
the same opportunities we have had, have accomplished much more. 

This work of causing the scales of egotism to fall from our eyes is a part of 
the legitimate functions of this association. How this is to be done therefore 
becomes an important question for the Executive Committee to determine each 
year. Very few have the privilege of displaying their faults by appearing pub- 
licly before the association, and whoever does will seek to hide them behind a 
carefully studied essay, and seem to be what he is not. If we are to confess, 
or, rather, discover our misdoings, we prefer to do it in a more quiet way. Not 
to dwell upon this further, we believe that one of the most practical ways of 
measuring ourselves with others, and thereby discovering our true worth, is by 
comparing the work our pupils can do. Work prepared by them will bear 
plainly on its face the style and value of the work we are doing, for they do ex- 
actly as we have taught them, and the mistakes and blunders we are guilty of 
they will faithfully copy. If we believed, with the Bev. John Jasper, of Vir- 
ginia, that the earth was flat and not round, we should teach it so ; or if we are 
thoughtless and unscientific enough to teach that a pound of feathers, weighed 
by ordinary methods, is actually no heavier than a pound of lead ; or if, in 
physiology, we teach that the teeth are parts of the bony structure of the body; 
or if, considering that a common freezing mixture consists of salt and ice, we 
should teach that the ice could not be thawed from a frozen well by the appli- 
cation of salt ; or if we had the miserable habit, with no philosophy whatever 
in it, of using such expressions in algebra as 3 over x for 3 divided by x, x 
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fourth for x fourth power ; the proportion existing between two quantities for 
the ratio of two quantities ; if we are careless when teaching any subject^ about 
teaching grammar at the same time, our pupils would accept our teaching, and 
we should bring such statements, written out, as our part of the school exhibit. 
A teacher in this State taught his class that the distance of the sun from the 
6arth was eighty-eight millions of miles, and one of his pupils, afterward, recit- 
ing to me in astronomy^ shook the faith of the whole class in my astronomical 
knowledge by affirming that Professor So-and-so said so, and it must be correct. 
An appeal to Professor Watson was the only remedy to be found to overthrow 
the statement of that teacher. So we ought to hail any method by which we 
may rid ourselves of these personal errors. 

I have been asked to suggest some plan by which these exhibits may be ef- 
fective for good to all concerned. I will not therefore be misunderstood, if I 
presume to lay out a programme for this, but will be understood as simply ad- 
vancing my own ideas, to be accepted or rejected as you may see fit. 

We desire to add a few suggestions to some that were made last year by a 
•committee appointed on school exhibits, showing how this work may be done. 

That committee made the following criticisms on the exhibit of last year : 

1. The material exhibited was so diverse in matter and in method of prepar- 
tion, that no statements of comparative merit would be possible. 

2. That few schools made any exhibit, and none a complete one. As a rule 
the work of the more advanced grades only was shown. 

3. There was much diversity in regard to the severity and the compreheu- 
jBiveness of the work required. In general, the questions only called for a repro- 
duction of certain consecutive statements from the book in use. 

4. There was great variety in the binding, or mounting, of the papers dis- 
played. Some seemed to be essentially as they came from the hands of the 
pupils ; others were plainly bound, others elegantly. Apparently some papers 
had been copied, others had not ; some bore marks of haste, others showed 
care and deliberation. Faulty penmanship, spelling, and punctuation char- 
acterized some of the papers. 

The report closes as follows: ''Your committee, while they desire to com- 
mend the spirit which prompted the preparation of these exhibits, and while 
they regard any form of displaying the actual work of pupils as suggestive and 
valuable, are unanimously of the opinion that greater uniformity is desirable 
in this work> if it is to be continued at future sessions of the association. They 
therefore recommend that the papers presented be those produced at the last 
regular examination held before the meeting of the association ; that they be 
uniform in size, style, and binding; that only the first draft of a paper shall 
be sent; that when a class is represented, a paper shall be sent from every 
imember of the class ; that all papers shall be plainly marked, stating ago, 
grade, subject, time allowed, etc., and that a committee be appointed to take 
-charge of the matter." 

This is an admirable programme, but will fail to accomplish the desired end 
unless some supplementary work be done ; unless the committee provided for, 
and perhaps another one, shall be willing to exercise a self-sacrificing spirit, and 
do some hard work. For instance, tlie committee could obviate "the divers- 
ity in regard to the severity and comprehensiveness of the work required," by 
preparing a set of questions for each of the subjects in which it is proposed to 
examine. These should not be text-book questions, catch questions, designed to 
illustrate the idiosyncrasy of some teacher or author, but common sense ques- 
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tions^ which ought to be answered by any pnpil studying the subject. They 
should be thorough^ test questions, such as would try the mettle of those com- 
peting for honors. At a slight expense to the association these questions could 
be printed and distributed throughout the State. Very few teachers but would 
be willing to put these questions before their pupils. The papers should be 
prepared within a certain prescribed time and under specific restrictions made 
by the committee, the nature of which I need not here suggest. 

A mistake has been made heretofore in attempting a display in too many 
directions at a time. If a specialty were made each year of two, or at the 
most, three subjects, the result would be work prepared with much more care 
and painstaking. We have attempted to do so much that we have become 
weary in well doing. Of course the subjects should be varied from year to 
year. Uniform binding, though not essential, is greatly to be desired. This 
could be secured by sending the manuscript to one member of the committee 
and he procure uniform binding for all. 

Finally, and the most important part of this plan, a plan which I do not 
pretend has been anything more than outlined, is in answer to the question, 
what shall be done with these papers after their preparation? The work be- 
stowed on them by the pupils, though of great value to them, is of no avail to 
teachers if they are to be put into some obscure room, there to be examined 
only between the already too much hurried sessions of the association. Some 
responsible persons should examine all papers exhibited, and be unsparing with 
their criticism where it is needed. The members of this examining committee 
should be the best men that can be found in the association. As the faculties 
of the University and Normal School are always interested in knowing the kind 
of work done in the graded schools, it is suggested that it would be quite appro- 
priate to give this work into their hands. They should be willing to give the 
papers sufficient study to criticize them thoroughly. The work could be 
divided among the members of the committee, and so lighten the labors of each, 
and put no excessive burden on any. This division of labor should be made 
only according to the especial fitness of the persons to criticize in a definite 
direction. For instance, one member should look after the arrangement of the 
matter on the page, the orthography, punctuation, capitalization, etc., — a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric if you please. Another should be given the work of criticizing 
the logic or want of it found in the papers. Too many teachers there are who 
have not studied this all important subject, and consequently are not fitted to 
train young minds to logical ways of thinking. If all text-book writers were 
practical logicians the mischief accomplished would not be so great, bat in 
these days of great competing publishing houses, demanding that books 
should be produced soon enough to precede by some months a like book 
which some one else, at break-neck speed, is preparing for some rival house, it 
is nothing strange that faulty logic may be found on every page. The mathe* 
matics should be looked after by some practical teacher of that branch, the 
history by some professor of history, and so on. 

The results of the labors of this committee could be made public in either of 
two ways, or in a combination of both. If the papers could he sent to the com- 
mittee a few days before our meeting the errors could be shown by the use of 
red pencil or ink, using some system of notation that should indicate the 
nature and degree of the mistakes ; or this faculty of specialists might come 
before us, and with the School Exhibit as their text, give us some splendid nor- 
mal instruction upon the points we need the most. Plenty of time should be 
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set aside for this exercise and all should personally examine the papers. 
The committee might make their report upon the best papers^ ignoring the 
poorest, and so establish a system of rewards of merit, but we are strongly 
of the opinion that but a fraction of the good would be accomplished by this 
method as by judicious, unprejudiced, wholesale criticisms of faults. 

To the younger teachers I would say that not a small advantage gained in 
coming here is the acquaintances we form with those higher in authority and 
reputation in the field of education than ourselves. To be widely and favora- 
bly known is a passport to prosperity, a necessary article often in a pedagogue's 
history. 

School boards are fickle bodies. However faithfully we may perform our 
work, and however indispensable we may fancy we have become to the patrons of 
our school, nevertheless we find ourselves changing our field of labor about as 
often as the Methodist itinerant. When our day of grace has expired, and it 
becomes necessary to seek another position, recommendations are quite neces- 
sary, and a favorable word from a disinterested party is worth more than vol- 
umes of documents prepared expressly for the purpose. If, then, we have met 
and favorably impressed our widely known brethren here, that word will be 
spoken, for it is these men whose opinions are asked concerning our merits. 
Now, no better way could be afforded for our merits as teachers becoming 
known than by our bringing contributions to the school exhibit which will 
attract attention by their superior preparation. What more potent letter of 
introduction could we bring these gentlemen than a high grade of examina- 
tion papers from our pupils? 

DISCUSSION. 

The following is Mr. H. N. Chute's paper, as read by Mr. W. S. Pbbby : 

It is my purpose to tell you briefly the few simple reasons that lead me to 
favor exhibits of pupils' work at these meetings. I am not in favor of such ex- 
hibits so much from the good teachers may derive from them, but^ rather, on 
account of the benefits that, it seems to me, must come to pupils as a conse- 
quence of the drill work attending the preparation for them, not to overlook 
the effects on scholarship due to such an incentive. 

I think I can make plainer to you what good I believe they would do, by re- 
minding you of some of the evils attendant on the methods of instruction in 
our schools, and how an annual exhibit might operate as a partial corrective. 
I think you will all agree with me when I say that the pupils of our schools are 
generally very deficient in the power of expressing themselves on paper with ac- 
curacy. They do not seem to be able to go straight to the point. They lack 
directness. They make too many false motions, and too many blunders. Not 
only is there a lack of accuracy, but also a great want of neatness in execution. 
Our pupils should be made to know and feel that what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well ; that education is something more than storing the memory 
with facts. There is much to be repented of just here by teachers. It is one 
of our great sins of omission, that we neglect to train our pupils in habits of 
neatness in their work. Drawing an accurate and well-executed diagram in 
geometry, or writing out a symmetrically arranged solution of some algebra- 
ical problem indicates the possession of nearly as much genuine mathematical 
ability and requires nearly as much thought sometimes as the demonstration or 
solution itself. Well written and properly arranged work on a black-board or 
on paper is an almost sure indication that the author is a student in more than 
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tho name. Carelessness and thoroughness are not boon companions. Untidy 
work is the badge of the indifferent, inaccurate student. Wretched English, 
bad spelling and illegible writing are evils far too prevalent in our schools. 

When we Americans have a new idea, we invariably carry it to extremes. 
As in our reaction from the restricted suffrage of the old world we adopted a 
system that gives the balance of power to the rascal and tramp, so we likewise 
forsook the system of grinding and of competitive written examinations in 
vogue in England, and substituted the windy and demonstrative recitation sys- 
tem. ** A student should be judged not only by what he can speak trippingly 
on the tongue, but also by what he knows well enough to state in precise lan- 
guage, and write out in good form when he has time to summon the whole 
energy of his mind to the task." The recitation system is apt to induce 
students to study for the recitation only. Their memories act like the potato 
pop-gun of our boyhood, the entering charge expells the previous one ; there is 
a loud report, but no game is secured. If occasionally there is held a written 
examination, the results are next to failure, for the reason that pupils have had 
little or no training in that kind of work. Oral work tends too much to loose 
and floating knowledge, knowledge that is in solution and not available; 
whereas written work acts like the force of crystallization and puts in definite 
form the truths there stored, drawing the line sharply between '' nearly" and 
"exactly." Written work secured by frequently conducting recitations in 
writing is a most effective means of culture in that it promotes precision of 
thought and expression, and imparts facility in expressing thoughts on paper, 
an almost indispensable accomplishment in these times. It recognizes the fact 
that the value of knowledge lies in its use, for a written exercise in the class room, 
if properly conducted, involves not only the matter of the paper, but also its 
form, spelling, punctuation, capitals, etc., and becomes a practical and effec- 
tive way of teaching English composition. I submit that written recitations 
or examinations, as generally conducted, yield very small returns, for the rea- 
son that our pupils have not been properly trained. They know not how to 
take advantage of the time, and waste much of it in skirmishing around, and 
hence accomplish but a small portion of what should have been done. Instrnc- 
tions should be given students how to arrange their work on paper, 8o as to 
produce the best and most pleasing effect, and only carefully prepared papers 
should be accepted. 

Now, it is in preparing for these annual school exhibits that teachers will do 
with their classes, to a considerable extent, just the kind of work I have advo- 
cated as so prolific in good results, and so likely to assist in correcting the evils 
in our schools of which I have complained. I know it is impossible to carry 
out such a system of written work, combined with proper oral exercises, as oar 
schools need, on account of the large amount of labor it entails on the teacher. 
Hence I advocate this substitute as the next best course to be followed, for the 
burden of work it would cause would not be so great but that it could be easily 
borne. 

Again, I am in favor of making exhibits of pupils' work, on account of the 
incentive thus furnished to good scholarship. There is a combative spirit with- 
in the most iudolont pupil, the most indifferent has latent within him a princi- 
ple which, if potentized, would prompt him to aim at excelling all others. The 
preparation of work for such an exhibition as we have had heretofore, even not 
to carry it farther, is calculated to wake up a class, to arouse them, and the 
teacher as well, to increased effort in the direction of accuracy in scholarship 
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and netitness in work. Stimulants are valnable in our pharmacopoeia, though 
liable to be used too freely, so youths who might sink into inertness arc often 
roused to vigor by seeing a definite object to work for, or by finding them- 
selves engaged in a contest. Pupils have a pride about them to appear well. 
They thus become more painstaking, and give more implicit obedience to the 
instructions of their teachers. To say it is not presenting to the pupil the 
proper motive, is to object without reason. I have yet to see that teacher who 
has been successful with pupils of all ages by the steady adherence to that 
principle alone, that they should study, actuated by no other motive than the 
desire to learn, should be accurate in everything for the love of accuracy, and 
neat for the love of neatness. Dr. Whewell spoke truly when he said, '^ that 
the love of knowledge and the love of distinction, with the fear of disgrace, 
are the two mainsprings of all education, and it does not appear wise or safe 
to try to dispense with either of them." 

And finally, such an exhibit, as it has been said, is calculated to impart to 
us, as teachers, lessons of modesty ; lessons the average American so much 
needs. We are so apt to fall into thinking that we can do things so much bet- 
ter than any one else, that it is healthy medicine to compare results occasion- 
ally and get some of the conceit out of us, and, it may be, new ideas into us. 
But I need not enlarge on this phase of my subject, as the ground has been 
gone over by Prof. Pall. So with this imperfect presentation of the subject 
as I view it, I leave it with you, hoping your keen vision will detect some wheat 
amid the chaff that is worthy of preservation. 

Mr. G. B. Thomas thought that he expressed the feeling of many prominent 
teachers by saying that it was almost impossible to secure perfect fairness in 
these exhibits. By this it was not meant that teachers actually intended to 
cheat; but that, in the natural and laudable anxiety to make a creditable 
showing, teachers were strongly tempted to, and undoubtedly had, in some 
cases, overstepped the prescribed rules. 

Mr. W. S. Perry said : 

The suspicion of Mr. Thomas that former exhibits could not be altogether 
relied upon as honest work, may have some foundation. I was cognizant of 
one case of that kind, but such an evil as that would expose and correct itself 
if the exhibits were closely inspected. We spend too much time in these meet- 
ings in theorizing, speculating, and airing hobbies. We are always planning 
for some forward step in education; but are not ready enough to stop and 
inspect results, measure the product of the class-room. We ought to be more- 
anxious about the outcome. The association is not altogether for the benefit 
of those who take broad views and sweep the educational horizon, but for the 
teacher of arithmetic and geography as well. And so, while some bring the- 
product of the brain, let others bring the product of the class-room ; the latter 
will sometimes teach quite as effectively as the former. The exhibit is the- 
only way we can bring our work with us, and show our methods ; and there- 
are always many in every meeting of the association who will be greatly 
profited by its examination. 
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HINTS ON THE IMPOKTANOE OP LIBRARIES. 

BY W. H. PAYNE. 

The purpose of this discassion is the general library interests of the State, 
both public and private, and it is hoped that one result of it will be a confer- 
once of librarians and all other lovers of books for the promotion of biblio- 
graphical knowledge. 

Several weeks ago while in conversation with a friend in his library, our dis- 
course naturally fell upon old and rare books, unique copies, fine bindings, largo 
paper editions, etc., etc. ; and the opinion was expressed that it would be a 
source of mutual profit and pleasure to cultivate the study of bibliography 
through some association for mutual improvement. It seemed to my friend 
and to myself that here was a rich field which practical teachers might very 
profitably cultivate, and we resolved to ask the president of this associatioa for 
an hour in which the attention of the educational public might be specially 
drawn to this topic. Our request was very cheerfully granted, and I was asked 
to assume the responsibility of opening the discussion. What I have written is 
intended to be merely suggestive — is in fact but a series of texts, each of 
which might be expounded into an essay or lecture. 

The public library is the necessary adjunct, the complement of the public 
school ; just as the private library is the workshop of the student, the mine 
from which he draws his resourses, his comfort and his inspiration. The 
schools have done their most and their best when they have awakened a quench- 
less thirst for knowledge — when they have sent their pupils to the library and to 
the field to ascertain what is already known and to search for the as yet unknown. 
The public schools should serve at least four grand purposes. (1) They 
should communicate a considerable amount of the already known ; (2) they 
should show where desirable portions of accumulated knowledge may be 
found ; (3) they should teach the art of using books ; (4) they should intro> 
duce the pupil into the art of original investigation. AH these purposes imply 
books, and libraries are thus an essential adjunct to public school education. 

A text-book, if worthy of its name and its office, merely epitomizes a given 
branch of human knowledge ; it is comprehensive both in what it contains and 
in what it omits ; it is not a cyclopedia, but a systematic and compact selection 
of facts, principles or doctrines. At best, a text-book merely introduces a 
pupil to the world of knowledge of which it is a very brief summary, and it 
has fulfilled its office when it has been made a stimulus to further acquisitions. 
All true teaching is suggestive ; it creates a desire to know and points out the 
sources whence the thirst for knowledge may be gratified. Education itself is 
an inspiration, and the new intellectual life draws its aliment from the choicest 
thoughts of master minds. 

The '^ new education," whose apostles are Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Proebel and 
Spencer, makes an unjust discrimination against accumulated knowledge, and 
in favor of original investigation ; and thus, implicitly, at least, tends to bring 
libraries and books into contempt. It has almost become an article of our modern 
educational creed that the only real knowledge, at least the only really valuable 
knowledge, is that which is gained at first hand, by the observation and study 
of Nature. To the mind bent on the pursuit of truth, there is no intrinsic 
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difference between these two varieties of knowledge ; the library will send the 
student to the field, and the field will send him back to the library. 

The characteristic trait of the old education was reverence for authority, and 
a servile adherence to the mere text. The ambition of the scholar was not to 
discover what a thing was in itself, but to know what Aristotle and the fathers 
had declared it to be. Human opinion thus interposed between Nature and 
the inquiring mind. By a natural and inevitable reaction, the new education 
is engrossed in the study of nature at first hand; for books, it substitutes 
'' object lessons;" its type of scholarship is a genius for original research ; its 
ideal mode of instruction is the oral method.* That this view of education is 
at least incomplete, is evident from a saying of Pestalozzi's: ^'I have turned 
the car of European progress quite round, and have set it going in a contrary 
direction." As it is inconceivable that the course of ** European progress " 
was wholly wrong, it is inadmissible that the Pestalozzian creed is wholly right. 
Nor need we go far to discover the weak point in the new education. All prog- 
gress is conditioned on a resolute holding fast to what has already been gained, 
as a stepping-stone to what is beyond— on reaching the attainable by means of 
what has been already attained. And so the first task of the scholar should be 
to acquire valuable portions of accumulated knowledge ; and the first duty of 
teachers and schools is to facilitate the gaining of this knowledge, through the 
use of books and libraries. 

There is reason to believe that the universal habit of reading what is of mere 
passing interest has became a true dissipation, that the reading of mere news 
has not only loosely replaced that serious reading whose purpose is to furnish 
and to form the mind, but is also destroying the taste for that kind of reading 
which alone can make the man and the scholar. The newspaper makes us 
cosmopolitan and catholic, and is thus an indispensable instrument in human 
culture ; but, of itself, the newspaper gives breadth at the sacrifice of depth. 
The remedy for this evil, or for this tendency towards an evil, must come from 
a better, a wiser, a more profound appreciation of good books. It is only the 
abuse of newspaper reading that I would condemn. The newspaper may be 
made an invaluable aid in school instruction ; but it is misused when it is al- 
lowed to supersede the reading of books, or when it destroys the habit of thought- 
ful, pains-taking reading. The newspaper is liable to the following forms of 
misuse : (!•) ^^ ^^y monopolize the entire time which can be devoted to read- 
ing. (2.) It may destroy a taste for all serious reading. (3.) It may weaken 
or even destroy that thoughtful method of reading by which alone books can 
become an inspiration and a help. 

Individual culture has its exponent in a collection of books, owned, read, 
loved and cherished. Books to be an inspiration and a help, must be objects of 
affection ; and the student will as soon depend on borrowed clothing as upon 
borrowed books. The public library should supplement, not supersede the pri- 
vate library. 

The books of a library, if chronologically arranged, would exhibit the suc- 
cessive phases of growth through which the student's mind has passed; just as 
the collection as a whole exhibits his literary tastes and preferences, and indi- 
cates his characteristic type of mind. Where the passion for learning is ardent 
books become cherished companions; and if the scourge of fire were to visit 
our homes, after rescuing Anchises, Creusa, and Ascanius, we would hasten 
back for our Aldus, our Stephens, and our Elzevir. 

*"We trust the time is not far distant when, with the exception of the Readers, all text-books 
will be discarded from our schools."— Columbus, (O.,) School Report for 1877, p. 42. 
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Books are as essential to teachers as plows, reapers, and threshers are to 
farmers. They are his tools, and their purchase is as necessary as that of food 
and clothing. Teaching has no quickening power unlesH it be enthusiastic; 
an intellectual life can be quickened and sustained only by communion with 
books. A teacher who is not a reader, is virtually disqualified for the duties of 
his office; he cannot awaken an enthusiasm which he does not feel. We may 
almost say that a teacher who is not gradually accumulating a library of his 
own is unworthy of public confidence. 

The greatness and glory of a state are its men, and the glory of man is a 
cultivated mind — a mind furnished and formed by the elaboration and assimi- 
lation of various knowledge. The exponent of a people's greatness is therefore 
the exponent of its culture, and this is its depositories of knowledge and its 
appliances for research — its libraries, museums, cabinets, art galleries, and 
laboratories. As mind is included in a higher category than matter, so that 
type of civilization which is represented by the pen and the press is higher 
than that type which is represented by mere wealth. The churches, schools, 
and libraries of a town are a truer indication of its inner spirit and essential 
life, than its assessed valuation. Ko greater good fortune can befall a com- 
munity than frequent reinforcements of cultivated men and women, deepening 
and diffusing the life and light which come from letters. The benefactions of 
this nature bestowed by high schools and colleges are incalculable in number 
and in value. 

This question of culture is by no means settled when provision has been 
made for libraries, great and small; it is not merely a question of books, but 
of what kind of books. And not only this, but how shall these books be pre> 
served, how made accessible, how read? Progress in library reform is thus 
conditional on a more general diffusion of bibliographical knowledge ; and it is 
towards this end that this hour's conference has been invited. 

In Michigan there are many lovers of good books, some bibliomaniacs, some fine 
private collections, some largo public libraries, and, in the aggregate, much valu- 
able knowledge of bibliography. Could this knowledge be collected, classified, 
and put into proper form, it would become amost potent factor in general cnlture. 
A critical knowledge of books is a very rare accomplishment, and it is only till 
late in life that wo begin to feel a well grounded confidence in our literary 
judgments. This is indeed a fine art, and success in it involves a variety of 
talents and a coui*se of experience only rarely to be found. Still, there is no 
serious item of business which is transacted with so little forethought and crit- 
ical judgment as the buying of books. Men who ai*e very circumspect in 
buying sugar and cloth, purchase books for a library in utter ignorance of 
their character and worth. By conference, each man's limited knowledge of 
books might be supplemented by that of all the others, and the study of bibli- 
ography might be promoted to the great advantage of all our library interests. 

At such a conference as this paper is intended to suggest, topics like the 
following might be profitably considered : 

1. The extent to which the funds expressly set apart by law for the support 
of libraries are actually expended for this purpose. 

2. The character and condition of our district or township libraries. 

3. Private collections, especially those running to specialties. 

4. The classes of books for public libraries to which preference should be 
given. 

5. The extent to which works of fiction should be bought. 
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6. A system of classification. • 

7. A system of cataloguing. 

8. The disposition of pamphlets. 

9. Binding and repairing. 

10. Method of delivery and record. 

11. The value, use, and preservation of engravings. 

12. Guides for the study of bibliography. 

There is reason to think that there is a very general misuse of the library 
fund. Instead of using it exclusively for the purchase of books, boards of 
trustees often employ it to def ray, in part, the ordinary expenses of the schools,, 
in direct violation of law. This interest should be very closely watched, and 
trustees should be made to respect the law which has set apart the moneys ac* 
cruing from fines and forfeitures, for the support of public libraries. 

The selection of books for libraries, especially for the smaller ones, wher& 
the funds ara small and a competent knowledge of books is rare, should be 
very carefully guarded. A State commission, with liberal powers, might do 
our commonwealth a signal service, by preparing lists of the best books in all 
departments. 

The great vice in our public libraries is undoubtedly the superabundance of 
fiction, and often of fiction of the poorest sort The habitual reading of 
fiction tends to destroy the taste for thoughtful reading ; while poor fiction is 
a corrupter of morals. No books of this class should be bought unless they 
have received the approval of recognized authorities in literary criticism. In 
this matter we cannot be top wary, or too cautious. 

As a basis of comparison, librarians should agree on some general and simple 
scheme of classification. A good library will have a sort of organic growth, 
and a classification of books is necessary if we would observe whether this 
growth is symmetrical or not. 

No book is complete without an analytical index. It serves two invaluable pur- 
poses : ( 1.) I^ helps one to compass the contents of a book almost at a glance, 
to tell what it contains, and what its general character is. (2.) It guides us in 
finding topics for which we are searching. A catalogue bears the same relation 
to a library that an index does to a single book. (1.) It gives us a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the library itself. (2.) It is a guide for finding a desired 
book. (3.) It should give us a clew to the general character of the books 
which may be new to us. A catalogue is good in proportion as it serves these 
three purposes. Such a library catalogue as I have in mind should be compre- 
hensively descriptive; and for this purpose each item should embrace the follow- 
ing particulars : 

1. Name of the author and title, in /ulL 

2. A summary of the contents. 

3. A brief judgment of the book by some authority. 

4. Technical description (size, number of pages, style of binding, date, 
place.) 

The value of a library would be indefinitely increased by a really good cata- 
logue. 

Though books are so common, there is extreme and fearful ignorance of their 
mere mechanism. The manner of sewing books, different styles of binding, 
kinds of leather used, sizes of books, etc, etc., are topics on which even the 
well informed in other matters are generally ignorant ; yet, from one point of 
view, these items determine the value of a book. While good paintings are 
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accessible only to the favored few, good engravings are within the reach of all. 
There is ground for belief that the cheap paintings and chromes now so much 
in vogue are corruptive of good taste ; and there is not a doubt that if a love 
for good engravings could be generally cultivated, true art-culture would be 
greatly promoted. Very much might be done in this direction through the 
•schools, if engravings were considered as forming a part of public libraries. 

The librarian needs all the guides and helps which are attainable, and for 
this reason standard works on bibliography should form the basis of every li- 
brary, public and private. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. I. K. Demmon said: 

The paper just read suggests so many themes, that I hardly know on which 
one to. contribute my mite to this discussion. I think I must say a word ia 
addition to what has been so well said concerning the true scope of instruction 
in the schools. The imparting of knowledge and the gymnastic training of 
the mental powers, are important elements in education ; but they only half 
educate. A person is not well educated till he has learned how to find the 
book he wants on a given subject, and how to use that book when he has found 
it ; in other words, he must know how to use a library. 

Among the many good stories that Boswell tells of Dr. Johnson, is the fol- 
lowing: ''He and I were engaged to go with Sir Joshua Beynolds to dine 
with Mr. Cambridge at his beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames. ^ '■' 
* * No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his library, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room intent on poring over the 
backs of the books. Sir Joshua observed (aside), ' He runs to the books as I 
do to the pictures ; but I have the advantage — I can see much more of the 
pictures than he can of the books.' Mr. Cambridge, upon this, politely said, 
' Dr. Johnson, I am going, with your pardon, to accuse myself ; for I have the 
same custom which I perceive you have. But it seems odd that one should 
have such a desire to look at the backs of books/ Johnson, ever ready for 
contest, instantly started from his reverie, wheeled about, and answered : ' Sir, 
the reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find information upon it. When we in- 
quire into any subject, the first thing we have to do is to know what books have 
treated of it. This leads us to look at catalogues and the backs of books in 
libraries.' '* 

This anecdote is intended to enforce the truth, so often overlooked, that 
knowledge about the sources of information is quite as valuable as acquired 
knowledge of facts and principles. Considering the limitations on human ca- 
pacity for acquisition and retention of knowledge, and the vast extent and 
variety of the subjects of knowledge to-day, it becomes a question whether the 
former kind of knowledge be not of greater practical value in real life. Hab- 
its of investigation, which can be got only by actual work with books, remain 
with the pupil ; facts acquired may or may not be remembered ; as a rule, they 
serve their purpose in mental gymnastics, and are speedily forgotten. How 
much algebra or chemistry does the average graduate retain ? Here is where 
our schools fail. They teach the subject-matter of the text-book, and train 
the pupil to think rapidly and accurately, it may be, within a certain narrow 
range ; but they do not lift the veil that shuts in his mental vision, they do not 
teach him how to choose and to use books, how to chase down information in a 
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library. It is trae that many schools have not the apparatus for snch a work ;. 
bat many might have that have not, and many that have do not make proper 
use of it. Almost any town might, under our present law, have a library of a 
few hundred books ; many schools that now count their volumes by hundreds^ 
might count them by thousands. Teachers must become the apostles of this 
great reform. 

There is wide-spread ignorance among those who go out from our public 
schools about the most common books on the most common subjects. I 
am asked every year by students entering the University whether Macaulay's 
history is the best history of England, and whether Bancroft's history is the 
best history of the United States. The questions show on their face entire 
ignorance of the character and scope of these great works. The querist has 
heard the name and that is all. Kow, if I were teaching a class in English 
history, or in American history, I would see to it that my class knew about 
the great books covering each period; and I would, as far as possible, have 
each pupil make this acquaintance by actual examination of the books them- 
selves. It would not be possible, of course, for him to read the oooks through, 
although he could do something more than look at their backs. He could be 
taught in this way what ground Macaulay's history covers, and with what cau- 
tion he should be read ; the same of Hume, Froude, Lingard, Knight, and all 
the rest. So, in American history, I would make it impossible for the pupil 
that had passed through my hands to search in Bancroft for information about 
Jefferson's administration, or in Hildreth for Jackson's. I would teach the 
bibliography of every subject studied, to the extent of acquainting my pupils 
with the standard works and the most recent authorities on each subject. Such 
knowledge is readily acquired, and need not interfere with thoroughness of 
text-book work. It has the great advantage of opening up fields of view that 
cannot fail to inspire the better class of pupils at least with new zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge. It enables them and encourages them to read the best 
books, and to desire to own the best books. This is a reform that needs no 
resolutions of associations, nor of legislatures. We can all make it for our- 
selves, individually. 

There is one phase of the question, however, that does call for legislation. 
We need a general state law permitting any community to tax itself for the 
founding and support of a free library. Our neighboring states on the south 
and west have enacted such laws, and the flourishing free libraries of many 
of their towns and cities attest the wisdom of such laws. A law of this 
kind gives an opportunity for agitating the library question in any community, 
and as soon as a majority are willing a library may be established free to all. 
Such libraries are generally, and I think wisely, put under the control of the 
school boards, and are in any case free to all children in the schools. Would 
it not be well for this association to memorialize our legislature to enact such a 
law? 

Mr. W. S. Perry said: 

In what I have to say, I shall try to confine myself to the library in its re- 
lation to the school and the teacher. Historically, schools and libraries have 
been coeval. During all the earlier centuries of the Christian era, libraries 
were established at all the chief seats of Christian learning. When the great 
Beformation came, and a European mind awoke to a new consciousness of 
power, and entered upon that wonderful career of disenthrallment and tri- 
umph, among other means brought into requisition for the education of the 
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massee was the public library. Only eighteen years from the first touch of 
Pilgrim feet upon Plymouth rock, Harvard college and its library began their 
careers together; and school libraries followed close upon the establishment 
of schools in all the Kew England colonies. 

Although the library is now so feeble an agency in the common school, it 
has never been wholly dissociated from the school systems of the country. 
Kor can it be. So long as the history of the race, its achievements, its great- 
est tlioughts and inventions, its highest forms of excellence in all departments 
of human progress are lodged in books, so long must all sorts of teachers, 
professors, and educational agencies ally themselves with the library, if they 
would see any proportionate returns for expenditures of money and labor. 

A university or college of any pretejision, without an extensive library, would 
be like an abservatory without its telescope ; and it is just as certain that our 
high schools and common schools without the library to supplement their work, 
and to gratify the thirst after knowledge which all good teaching, in some 
measure, inspires, will fail to produce students, and will disappoint their oon- 
6tituencies in the quality and quantity of culture they send forth from their 
walls. 

Our rural schools, if they will but think of it, will here find one of the 
chief sources of their weakness. The three E's, even respectably taught, if 
Accompanied by sensational dime novels and Police OazetteSy which sum up 
the mental pabulum of the youth in many a rural district, will not do much 
towards the salvation of the race, or the building up of a republic ; but a 
small, well selected library, and a live teacher who knows how to recommend 
it, will turn almost any community into the channel of thought, literary 
studies, and genuine growth. I believe there are thoasands of youth in the 
yarious communities of the State — not all rural either — who are growing up 
without character or purpose, and who are famishing in spirit for the want of 
a proper supply of reading. 

We ought to have a prof ounder faith in the library as an educational instru- 
mentality, not only as a symbol of refinement, nor even as a civilizing influ- 
ence in the community, but as an important factor in the ordinary workings 
of the school. 

It maybe pretty safely affirmed that, whatever may have been the school ad- 
vantages of a boy, however well he may have been instructed in the technical 
requirements of the curriculum, if he has not learned to read and value the li- 
brary, his school work has been but imperfectly done. He must know where 
the repositories of knowledge are, and how to consult them, or he will be dis- 
tanced in his calling by more fortunate competitors. 

Moreover, the boundaries ot knowledge have become so wide, the mass of 
learning so enormous, that if one has not learned to handle books with some 
skill and zest in his student days, he will stand little chance of grappling suc- 
cessfully with the problems that will confront him in after life. Ideas, facts, 
sentiments — the stuff which a scholar must have to work with, are obtainable 
largely, often exclusively, from books. If, then, the school-boy gets nothing 
else in school, let him get an appetite for reading, and the schools of the pres- 
ent are charged with the duty of seeing that he does it. The schools of our 
fathers and grandfathers lay under no such responsibility. Books were scarce 
and the influence of the press was feeble. The caution used to bo given, '* be- 
ware of the man of a single book;" but now we must beware of the man who 
can use a library. Multitudes of books and a ceaseless strain of other printed 
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matter are yearly pushing outward the empire of scholarship, and rendering the 
old, narrow style of education less and less effective for the end it has in view. 

I do not see how, at the present day, we can reckon up even the most ordin- 
ary educational appliances and leave out the public library. If we do, we do it 
at our peril, both as to intelligence and good morals. If you say this reasoning 
supposes libraries that do not exist, and qualifications of teachers about as rare, 
I can only say, so much the worse for the facts. They cannot lessen the force 
of the argument ; and we may yet find that there is no more worthy object to 
which this Association can apply its energies and wisdom than finding a rem- 
edy for the evil in question. 

Perhaps it cannot be said that a library, even when wisely administered, has 
as much educating power as the school, still it is true that the library, supple- 
menting the work of the teacher, as it may be made to do, will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the school. This view regards the library as part of the edu- 
cational machinery rather than as a means of simply supplying a community 
with reading matter, a distinction which in the management of libraries, should 
never be lost sight of. 

We come now to consider briefly some of the more special duties of the 
teacher appertaining to the libraiy in the school-room. The true teacher can- 
not be kept within his text-book, either in preparing for the recitation or con- 
ducting it. The literature extant, upon the branch under treatment, as far as 
he can command it, must yield its tribute to the lesson. Indeed the work in 
the text-book will have for one of its principal objects to show how one of 
many books on that subject is to be read and studied. And when the pupil has 
found interest in one volume and learned how to cull its gems of wisdom, why 
should he not be directed to higher sources of information and permitted to 
explore larger fields? He has a right to expect that the teacher will guide him 
to the best authors and best authorities on any given subject. If the teacher 
has found scientific nuggets in Tyndall or Lyell or Edison, wh^ should not his 
pupils be set to running in the same region, or if he has dipped his bucket 
successfully into Miltonic or Shakesperian waters, by all means let his pupils 
know how to find the fountain head, and slake their own thirst. 

In the college or university where the best authors are constantly under con- 
sideration^ the taste for books has its natural growth and gratification ; but in 
the lower schools, even in the high school, it often requires no little skill to de- 
velop it. Many of us know how difficult it is to keep a certain class of pupils 
from hugging the shore line of their course of study. No diversions for them, 
from the shortest cut to a diploma, no wasting time upon studies which, in 
their vernacular, '^ will be of no use to them." 

I may be pardoned, I think, for referring to some expedients which have 
been measurably successful, in the school with which I am connected, in lead- 
ing to a wider and more thoughtful reading. • And here I may say that 
any expedient, in this connection which brings pupils into contact with good 
literature, is regarded as working towards the desired end. For three years 
past. United States history has been taught in the high school without a 
text-book. Topics are announced for each, succeeding lesson upon which 
the pupils are encouraged to I'ead as exhaustively as they have time and 
ability to digest and summarize for recitation. In other classes in history, 
Latin, Greek, etc., topics growing out of the study, are assignedto the pupils 
severally for essays. The topics are supposed to require close investigation 
and considerable collateral reading. Pupils are directed to the best sources of 
information, and sometimes suggestions are given as to methods of treatment. 
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Again in what we denominate, the work in English, — which occupies every 
teacher and pupil, one school-hour each week, — there are, occasionally, 
assigned to tlie members of a section, stories, essays, or whole volumes, of some 
of our best writers, to be read carefully and summarized, or presented in the 
form of a critique. Also, reading classes in the high school have sometimes 
used a complete literary work, as, Lady of the Lake, or Merchant of Venice, 
which they have studied and admired as well as read. In the grammar depart- 
ment some of the teachers have practiced spending fifteen minutes of the 
morning hour, reading from some standard author^ as Dickens' Child's His> 
tory of England, Tales of a Grandfather, afterwards quizzing, or calling for 
written abstracts of the subject-matter. 

And the influence of the library is not infrequently seen in the primary 
grades. The child that comes from a home where books and reading are 
meat and drink or chief of pleasures, has an immeasurable advantage over the 
child whose only books are his text-books, and the advantage is likely to con- 
tinue through life. In this connection it would be well to remember that in all 
our schools we sometimes have a class of pupils who cannot be held to text book 
and curriculum, who are forever jumping the track, and yet who pick up facts 
readily, have a hungering after a general knowledge, and are frequently endowed 
with unusual intellectual capacities. Here is the teacher's opportunity, with 
proper guidance in reading, and encouragement in right aims, such youth often 
grow up to be influential and wise leaders in society. Illustrious examples might 
here be adduced did time permit. As between the boy who, without school 
advantages, reads good books and thinks, and the boy who does not think 
beyond his text books, the former will make more of life, and generally stand 
higher in public esteem, as he ought to do, for he will usually be the better 
man. 

Kext in importance to inculcating a taste for reading, is guiding it. If, with 
the number of books in Bacon's time, ^'some were to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested," how must the youth of 
the present day be staggered at the multitudinous products of the press, and 
how hopeless his case, unless some competent adviser direct his way! No 
greater service can be rendered a young reader than to teach him how to read 
understandingly, how to use his dictionary and reference books, how to make 
all his previously acquired knowledge pour its light and heat upon the suhject 
in hand, how to extract the kernel from the chaff, how to seek out and pluck 
the diamond from its lurking place. Growth of mind is, in large measure, 
growth of taste. One of the great thinkers of the ages, when he was a child, 
thought as a child, but when he became a man he put away childish themes. 
And that teacher shall stand first in honor, who shall best direct the passion- 
ate longings of his pupils and young friends, to find and know, and love the 
best thoughts of the best minds on wisely chosen subjects of investigation. 

To summarize briefly : The library ought to be the companion and ally of 
our common schools, operating within as well as without the walls of the 
school-house, yielding its stores of wisdom and delight to every petitioner of 
high or low degree, broadening the scope and deepening the significance of our 
whole system of popular education, and making more secure and enduring all 
our free institutions. 
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RURAL AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

DISCUSSION OP THE TOPIC, 

"what is the best practical system of supervision FOR THE RURAI* 

AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS?*' 

Mr. C. A. GowER said : 

Being invited to read a paper before this Association one year ago, I chose 
the subject of "Local Supervision'' as being one eminently worthy our con- 
sideration, not only from the intrinsic importance of the subject, but from the 
fact that our present system of supervision was failing so obviously to either 
please the people or do good work for the schools. The interest that was man- 
ifested in the subject on that occasion, the frequent inquiries as to the pros- 
pect of a change for the better at the Institutes I have attended during the 
year, and the numerous letters received at the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion urging the necessity of a reform in this direction, all lead me to believe 
that we undertook the discussion of this subject in our Association none too 
soon to have an influence in shaping public sentiment and legislative action. 
There is a great awakening among the people of the State upon this question, 
which must result in some legislation ; and I earnestly hope that the best thought 
and most earnest efforts of the members of this organization may be given to so 
influencing action upon this subject that the result may be a scheme of super- 
vision both popular and efficient. 

In my paper last year I noticed the objections to the present plan, and also- 
its excellencies. I also spoke of the objections to the former system and it» 
excellencies, and endeavored to present a scheme of supervision which would 
at once contain the good features of both systems and avoid their weaknesses. 
The object of all statute law is to secure greater efficiency to the principles 
and provisions of the Constitution. If therefore any kind of county system is 
ordained by statute, its flrst object should be to harmonize with existing con- 
stitutional officers in the district, township, and state, and to secure the 
greatest efficiency in administering local school affairs through the medium of 
agencies indicated in the Constitution. 

The district board, the township boai*d, and the state officer, like the poor^ 
we have always with us. It is foolish to ignore or antagonize them. It is the 
part of wise men to make the most of them, and make them efficient in the* 
work of the hour. 

Legislation should be constructive, not destructive ; compacting, not isolate 
ing; developing, not distorting ; utilizing existing forms, not multiplying and 
diffusing them. To have a county superintendent at one end and 150 teachers 
and 500 school officers at the other end of a county system, with nothing and 
nobody between them or connecting them, makes an unwieldy system ; one 
perfectly, absolutely incapable of effective handling. There must be some 
means of connecting and relating these remote parts, and if it cannot be 
found in the township officer, it cannot be found anywhere. 

For the best working of the township system, a county unity of plan and 
purpose is needed, and the first object of the county system should be, not to> 
supplant, but to strengthen the township system. On tiie other hand the- 
county system absolutely needs the cooperation and popular strength of an 
active township system. The county system is strong in its compactness and 
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nearness to the state department. The township system is strong in its near- 
ness to the people and the school.*. Together they leave little to be desired in 
the way of good local supervision. The proper administration of the state 
department, requires these two grades of officers in active harmony with each 
other. The State Superintendent is constantly made aware of the lack of 
proper supervision and intelligence in the conduct of local school affairs. At 
one extreme of the system is the state officer, at the other are 1,000 township 
superintendents, 6,000 district boards, and 13,000 teachers. The distance is 
simply dishearteningjThe county officer is absolutely necessary as an inter- 
mediary, and a tsenter of communication with the schools, and among the 
schools. But the county officer without the active help of the township officer 
works at a great disadvantage. The true system of local supervision must in- 
clude the district board, the township inspectors, the county officer or offioers, 
and the State department, inter-dependent, mutually responsible, and working 
.with perfect harmony and respect. 

Mr. W. H. Payne said : 

In discussing our school system with a view to its amendment, it is first 
necessary to see and acknowledge its real defects. We shall get no help in 
mending what is thought to be faultless. At home and abroad, it is too much 
the custom to speak of our school system as almost ideally perfect. So far is 
this from being true that I venture to say that no man who thoroughly knows 
the actual condition of our rural schools, as a whole, will say much in their 
praise. This part of our system is certainly inferior to what exists in some of 
our neighboring states. Of our secondary schools we need not be ashamed; 
they will stand a rigid comparison with the best in the land. 

But at what point is our system defective? A system is a co-ordination of 
facts whereby energy is transmitted freely and efficiently through the whole — 
whereby the members are nourished and invigorated by the head and the 
heart. Our school system lacks this coordination — our educational machinery 
is out of gear. Between our secondary schools and the head of our system 
there is a close and efficient connection ; but otir rural schools are virtually cut 
off from the sources of inspiration and vitality which are above them. Between 
the township superintendent and the Department of Public Instruction there m 
a '^ missing link;" between these extremes of our school system there should 
be a smaller body of officials through whom the rural schools may receive com- 
petent supervision. 

Supervision^ to be truly competent, must attain the following ends : it must 
discover what is wrong and must prescribe rational remedies ; it must be based on 
a criticism which is both analytic and synthetic. It is an extremely easy matter 
to discover the fact that a man is sick ; but it is a matter which wholly passes 
ordinary competence to locate diseases with exactness and to make a rational 
prescription for them. And so it may be very easy to discover faults in school 
administration, but it is often extremely difficult to point out the means for 
their cure ; yet unless this can be done^ school supervision is plainly incompe- 
tent. To supervise the affairs of a mine, of a bank, or of a railroad, requires a 
specific kind of knowledge which comes only from the study of a special topic, 
and is hence called professional; and similarly school supervision will be com- 
petent just in proportion as it ia prof essioTial, 

Mr. A. D. Chesebbo thought the law should compel teachers to attend in- 
stitutes and should also compel superintendents to hold them. 
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Mr. H. V. Groesbece spoke in favor of county supervision. 

Mr. S. P. Bates gave it as his opinion that the county was too large a terri- 
tory to be placed under the supervision of one person, to secure eflSciency. 

Mr. G. E. CocHBAN said : 

I think our worthy State Superintendent mistaken in thinkings for a moment, 
that the present system of township superintendency is unpopular with the 
people. It is a matter that is very dear to them. Many are rather pleased 
with the idea of having at home the power to grant and revoke certificates. It 
is thoroughly democratic, and we shall find when this matter is agitated in 
earnest, that the township will look with a jealous eye upon any plan which will 
deprive them of this power. 

I deem, however, the present system insufficient, and utterly incompetent to 
raise the standard of preparation which should be demanded of our teachers. 
It is a significant fact, too, that the township superintendents themselves are 
opposed to the present plan. Suppose for a moment that a township superin- 
tendent should require and insist upon a more thorough examination of candi- 
dates for certificates, with an eye to raising and improving the teaching force 
in his township. The candidates who fail to reach the required standard, will 
step across the line into another township and procure certificates, and hence 
all his efforts at improving the applicants are of no avail. 

We now have no uniformity : every township superintendent is a law unto 
himself, and there is great need of a change to some plan as suggested by our 
State Superintendent, whereby the examining officer, or board, may have a 
more extended jurisdiction. This done, it will be an easy matter to secure uni- 
formity in examinations; and with the present system of county institutes, 
there will be little or no excuse for granting certificates to any except thoroughly 
qualified and competent teachers. 

Mr. G. T. Pairchild said : 

It has seemed to me that our township superintendent system is decidedly 
wanting in connection between its parts. Superintendent Payne has spoken of 
a '^ missing wheel." Kot only is thisAvheel in the gearing wanting, but the 
wheels which exist seem utterly without cogs, almost without a point of con- 
tact. Whatever band there may be is so loose as to serve little purpose in 
uniform motion. I have tried to officiate as one of these gearless wheels, and 
have felt the want of proper connection with the higher authority. '^TEeTown- 
ship superintendent enters upon office in April, the midst of a school year, with 
no provision for a report from his predecessor and no instructions as to what 
is expected of him beyond the very general terms of the law. He begins his 
experiments in supervision, having no definite authority for requiring reports 
from either teachers or directors, and no means of deciding just what infor- 
mation will be needed by himself or by his superior. At the close of the 
fichool year, just in the midst of his own term of office, comes a call for a 
report, a part of which he can make, and a part of which he cannot for want 
of data. Even the reports of district boards are returned to the township 
clerk and come under his notice only at the meeting of inspectors, too late for 
that revision which so many of them need. Finally the very machinery of his 
office, with slight exception, is to be wrought out by his own ingenuity and pos- 
sibly at his own expense. Is it any wonder that at the end of his year, tired 
of the useless friction, and feeling the want of those necessary bands and cogs 
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and anti-friction rollers, the competent man is willing to leave the task to one 
who cares less for perfect machinery and less for results? 

Mr. L. McLouTH expressed the thought that the schools have deteriorated 
thirty per cent, since the change from the county system. The granting of 
certificates should be in the hands of a higher power than the township super- 
intendent. 

Mr. M. V. BoBK advocated professional supervision. 

DISCUSSION OF THE TOPIC, 

"ARE OUB BUBAL AND UNGBADBD SCHOOLS SECUBING SUCH BESULTS IN 

THE OBDINABY BBANCHES AS MIGHT BEASONABLY BE EXPECTED?'* 

• 

Mr. 0. HosFOBD answered the question emphatically in the affirmative, and 
said that the wonder is that they do as well as they do. Teachers should be 
retained in the same position for a longer period than now. Another fault i» 
that we are trying to teach too much. Three things should be made prom- 
inent, reading, writing, and spelling. A few studies, or one study, thoroughly 
mastered, is better than the smattering of many things, and no one thing done 
as it should be. 

Mr. I. M. Wellington said : 

It is not a pleasant or grateful labor to say aught against the work of the 
rural and ungraded schools of Michigan. No hearty lover of this state cares 
not to show her behind and below any other state in this nation of states in 
the matter of common school education, even though some facts and more 
general criticism seem to point this way. We cannot in the main arraign the 
teachers of these ungraded schools. In general they are as earnest and faith- 
ful as any in the laud. We cannot arraign the zealous and efficient township 
superintendents who are doing what they can to improve the condition of these 
schools. If there is a bad condition of things, and poor results achieved in 
these schools, the causes of it must be looked for elsewhere. For I verily be- 
lieve, after not a little patient investigation, that the pupils, the teachers, and 
the township superintendents, are doing all they can under the circumstances. 
I fully agree with my colleague that no better results than are found and re- 
ported to exist in these schools can naturally be looked for. Six years of 
state superintendency, and subsequent observation, make him an authority in 
this matter. 

Without going into any unsavory detail of the condition of things in these 
rural and ungraded schools, it seems to be a fact that they are in an unsatis- 
factory state, with here and there a conspicuous exception, like the one repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Fenton. A grand teacher will make a grand 
school anywhere. But the system under which the workers toil is bad. It is 
not calculated to make grand teachers, enthusiastic pupils, efficient euperin- 
tendents, and lead to conspicuously excellent results. No fact is so patent as 
this on every page of the annual reports of state superintendents for the 
past six years. It crops out from the transactions of this association. lu an 
opening paper by Dr. John M. Gregory, two years ago, it is stated that at the 
centennial exhibition the judges on education ran over the systems of educa- 
tional work in force or in theory in the states to find a model, or a perfect system 
of state instruction to which to make an award. Michigan was selected, bat 
when her otherwise perfect system was examined, its working defects in the 
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matter of managing the most vital and precious part, the heart and life blood 
of the if^hole system — the rural and ungraded schools — no medal was awarded. 
The judges may have been in error, but we fear they were not. What are 
some of the facts to support this view. A retiring state superintendent, after 
four years of service, left, in a paper on our *' common schools,*' as the 
burden of his disinterested legacy to his successor, the lack of system char- 
acterizing the management of these schools, and the impossibility of high suc- 
cess under the present order of things, save in notably exceptional cases. 
Another state superintendent devotes four pages of his annual report to this 
special matter, and thirty-six pages more of the same report are given to 
the same point in the form of abstracts from the reports of township super- 
intendents of the nearly six thousand ungraded schools of this state. 
Again, there are over the state many intelligent observers who are noticing 
and are competent to judge of the work done in and by these schools. Their 
uniform testimony is in substance the same as was given me by a member of 
the board of education of Utica: ''These rural and ungraded schools don't 
amount to much." 

Another fact is that pupils from every district are leaving these ungraded 
schools when they can, with no words of praise for them, and are pressing to 
the village or graded schools in their vicinity. A district school can be a power 
equal to our best graded schools and do as good school work as they, as some 
of our public men can testify. 

It is also officially stated that on the average no one teacher works more than 
three months in any one school. Now a good teacher's stay in a place is his 
capital, increasing with his stay. AVhat business man does not know the value 
of his ''stand" and the "good will" that he can command? What business 
man would succeed if he journeyed on every three months? Under this con- 
dition of frequent change no school can prosper. 

Again, the ground that these ungraded school teachers must daily cover 
makes substantial and thorough work impossible. I have received programmes 
of daily exercises from several teachers in these schools — teachers who would 
honor any graded school in the land. The least number of exercises for the 
five hours and one-half daily, is twenty; and in some cases the number reaches 
thirty-five and forty, or seven minutes to a subject. The mere statement of 
such a fact is all that is necessary to convince one of any experience in teach- 
ing of the difficulty of making schools effective under such conditions. 

Time fails me to detail other facts in my possession, pointing to these two 
ends — first, that these schools are doing all that can be reasonably expected of 
them under the conditions of their working, and that the first step towards 
reform must come from legislation. Finally, Mr. President, there are in the 
transactions of this association for several years past, and especially in those 
of the past two years, significant utterances bearing on this day's business; — 
the condition and needs of our rural and ungraded schools, — but not until to- 
day, if my knowledge is accurate, has this association been called upon to 
focalize its entire wisdom and energies upon this sporadic department of public 
school work for a whole day. I cannot better characterize the plan upon which 
the work is done in these schools than by styling it "The Divide and Scatter 
System." It divides and wastes our energies, our brains, our money, and our 
resources. The remedy is in greater concentration and permanency. Teachers 
and superintendents should have a longer and surer tenure of office, and fear- 
lessly hold and be held to efficient work such as all shall be proud of and the 
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state recognize aud cheerfully pay for. In my humble judgment, therefore, 
nothing can be more timely and fitting than the effort that this association is 
here and now making in this direction. To-day this association of Michigan 
teachers is twenty-five yeara old. To-day it attains its representative majority 
in this great nation of states. To-day, therefore, and henceforth it becomes 
this association to give its united energies and wisdom to this problem of 
problems, this fundamental question in all systems of education for a state : 
How shall the '* common schools" be made the best possible? In rightly 
answering this question by deeds, this association becomes the Athens of this 
state and this state the Athens of the United States. 

DISCUSSION OP THK TOPIC, 

"is it DBSIRABLE TO ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STUDIES NOW GENEEALLT 

PURSUED IN THESE SCHOOLS?" 

Mr. E. A. Strong said : 

1. A very important consideration in fixing a scheme of studies for the com- 
mon schools is. Who is to carry this scheme into effect. We are all apt to 
overestimate that part of the educational work which consists in talking and 
planning and legislating for education. The moment we enter a schoolroom^ 
however, statutes, and boards, and inspectors, and courses of study seem of 
slight account. It appears to us at once that the great educational fact is the 
teacher. Let us not forget, this afternoon, that we are to recommend such a 
course of study as can be administered by a young lady mainly of home and 
common school education, of an average teaching experience say of a year and 
a half, working in a single room, with thirty-eight pupils for aboat seven 
months in a year, at a salary of twenty-one dollars a month. If my view of 
the amount of work to be accomplished in the district school is not very ambi- 
tious these considerations may account for it. 

2. Bural schools, indeed all small schools, are very unlike^ even under cir- 
cumstances where no external reason for the difference can be seen. Oo, in 
order, through the schools of a prosperous township. One school will be 
crowded ; another in an equally populous neighborhood will be thinly attended. 
One will be mainly composed of little ones ; in another big boys and girls will 
greatly predominate, perhaps form the entire school ; here will be an advanced 
school (bright pupils always go in shoals) tossing off arithmetic and grammar 
as if they were the last serial stories, and always eager for higher work ;' then a 
room full, equally mature in body, will be groaning over their multiplication 
table aud words of two syllables ; — nowhere will be found the much-talked-of 
average school, but everywhere diversities, unexpected conditions, and, side by 
side, the very best and the very poorest schools of the land. 

3. Tradition is stronger in rural than in urban schools. It may be said 
broadly that outside of the towns men are in the habit of thinking that it was 
long ago determined what is good to be taught in the schools; the only really 
open question is how best to teach these subjects. Within the towns the cnr- 
rioulum is to some extent an open question — a matter of reason and judgment. 
But none of us think to-day just as we did yesterday. What is settled by 
reason to-day will be unsettled by reason to-morrow. As a matter of fact the 
course of study of most city schools is vei7 changeable, or is steady only by acci- 
dent, while the ''three R's" hold their course through all these changes. The 
point upon which I wish to insist just now is that the traditional spirit gives 
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sfceadiDOSS and thoroughness as notliing else can. Nothing that can be taught 
in the schools can hope, for years to come, to stand in the same high esteem 
with the common people as the old-time reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These three considerations have had weight with me in making the following 
suggestions : 

a. Hold to the o}d curriculum. Let reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar still constitute, as they have long done, the body of 
the work in the common school. The highest possibilities of discipline, and 
of devoted and enthusiastic work resides even in this limited list of subjects 
of study. Make the most of it. " Every road leads to the end of the world," 
says Schiller; whither may not five roads lead? 

b. Make much of the reading. Teach pupils how to use the dictionary. Do 
away with provincialisms and local peculiarities of speech. Above all, teach 
them to get the exact thought of each sentence or paragraph, and to inquire 
what this thought has to do with the thought of the preceding and following 
sentence or paragraph. Help to some analysis of style, and to a recognition 
of artistic literature. 

c. In connection with the writing and the spelling, teach, and have much 
practice upon, the proper form of a letter, and of ordinary business papers. 

d. Choose an arithmetic in which the fundamental and the ordinary busi- 
ness operations are treated with great thoroughness — and everything else is 
omitted. Nearly one-third of the book would be occupied with the subject of 
denominate numbers, under which head I would include some work on mensur- 
ation, about equal to Part I. of Olney's geometry. 

0. What of book-keeping I would have taught in the district school should 
be in connection with this subject, and with the writing: lesson, as above. 

f. If, owing to the preponderance of older pupils, it should be possible and 
desirable to introduce higher studies, the preference should be given to some 
brief work upon the history of our country, and the rights and duties of citi- 
zens. If this subject cannot be taught from a text-book the teacher should 
be prepared to give some instruction in this direction herself, if for no other 
purpose than to stimulate thought and reading upon those matters concerning 
which no one can safely be ignorant. 

g. In the winter, brief oral lessons should be given upon the properties of 
materials most frequently used in the arts, the forces of nature, and the more 
common tools and machines. In the summer, I would have similar instruction 
in botany or entomology. In this work there should be as little as possible of 
synopsis and formula, and as much as possible of observation and description. 
Such a book as Haraerton's Chapters on Animals should be the teacher's model 
rather than anybody's ** system" of botany or zoology. Above all, a text- 
book should not be used, but all the books of the school library and of the 
neighborhood should be laid under contribution. At all events, do not, if it 
can be avoided, permit higher arithmetic or algebra to retain their foothold in 
the schools. 

/i. Finally, let all work above the old curriculum wait on occasion and op- 
portunity. If the teacher knows any thing soundly, and can teach it with 
power, that is by all means the thing for her to teach. 
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DISCUSSION OP THE TOPIC, 

*^I8 AN UNDUE AMOUNT OF TIME DEVOTED TO ANY OF THE SUBJECTS NOW 

TAUGHT IN THESE SCHOOLS?*' 

Mr. 0. B. Thomas said : 

The question is an exceedingly important one. It implies that, if the true 
value of the various studies in the curriculum of the ungraded schools were 
known, the time which could be wisely allotted to each would be also known. 
Is there any such knowledge to guide us? Is there any supreme test, by which 
the practical value of a study, in its relation to living, can be determined? 
There is none ; none, at least, that is accepted as such. The problem is as 
yet unsolved, not only for the ungraded^ but in the best graded schools, and 
«ven in our colleges. Practically, I am asked to answer one of the most diffi- 
cult questions ever presented to educators or philosophers. 

What is the course of study generally pursued in our ungraded schools? 

Leaving out of account occasional branches, such as U. 8. history, algebra 

and civil government, the body studies are reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 

ftiiCj geography and grammar. Suppose we group these a little more closely. 

'Tlie arrangement shall be : 

SCanguage — reading, writing, spelling -. 1 

.Arithmetic .•-. 2 

'Geography 3 

tfrramsnar 4 

5Bj language I mean the ability to read understandingly, to write legibly, 
and to spell intelligibly. Now, what is the relative value of these four 
studies? Let me introduce competent testimony. This question, with its 
bearings carefully explained, I have submitted to a large number of men whose 
education, knowledge of affairs, and sound judgment made them especially 
competent to answer. As was expected, their answers varied, and yet, in an 
important essential were unanimous. 

The answers were given on the basis of a total value of 100 for the four 
branches. One group of men put 

Language at 50 

Arithmetic at _ 25 

Geography at 15 

Grammar at 10 

Total 100 

Another group put 

Language at 75 

Arithmetic at 10 

-Geography at 10 

^Grammar at 5 

Total - 100 

"Still another group put 

Languageat 90 

Arithmetic at 4 
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Geography at 3 

Grammar at 3 

Total 100 

These opinions were based, or the attempt was made to base them, on the 
economic valae, the worth in dollars and cents for daily use, of the several 
studies. My own opinion coincides with that of the second group. 

The suggestive thing about this is the high rank given to language, and the 
comparatively low estimate put upon arithmetic. In our ungraded schools, 
pupils get little intelligent reading, and absolutely no writing of language, i.e., 
no training in composition and in the art of expressing thought on paper. 
The one thing they do learn, or make serious attempt to learn, is arithmetic. 
To be able ** to figure,^' is made the crown of the education obtainable in the 
ungraded schools. To this almost everything else is subordinated. 

But the simple truth is that arithmetic, as a factor in mere business success, 
is tremendously over-estimated. Only a few of the simplest processes taught 
from the books, are ever used in business methods. They are speedily dis- 
carded for out'door methods^ short cuts across mathematical fields, which lead 
more directly to substantial accuracy. Besides the educating, disciplinary value 
of arithmetic is over-estimated. Arithmetical processes are nearly all reducible 
to adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing; largely exercises of the mem- 
ory, and involving very little reason and logic. 

Now, if we may assume the substantial correctness of the points already 
made: 

1. That the practical value of arithmetic is greatly over-estimated ; 

2. That, as commonly taught, it scarcely tends to broaden the view and de- 
velop genuine thought ; 

It certainly follows that it should not demand the exceedingly large share of 
time and attention which it now everywhere secures. Teachers ought, at all 
times, ** in season and out of season," to do what they can to disabuse the minds 
of parents and pupils of the idea that a practical education means simply the 
ability *• to iSgure." 

Urge them to aim, first and all the time, to attain, at least, a fairly correct 
and a very ready use of language. That knowledge is of most worth in life, 
which provides for subsistence on the lowest plane. Living comes first, as 
a bare necessity. That knowledge should rank second which, while not forget- 
ting the necessities of living, opens the door to genuine culture. In this sec- 
ond and higher department, arithmetic becomes a mere stepping stone ; useful 
but very humble. But branches, so often despised and neglected for it, rise 
rapidly in usefulness and consequenciB. 

The problem, then, is to dethrone, — at least, to tone down, — the idle wor- 
ship of arithmetic, and to kindle a genuine love for studies that not only dis- 
cipline the mind, but at the same time inform it, and deepen and broaden our 
views of the world and its affairs. 

Mr. J. G. Plowman said : 

I wrote to the township superintendents of schools in St. Joseph county, ask- 
ing them to send me the name and address of at least one of the best teachers 
in their respective townships. I then wrote to each of these teachers, request- 
ing them to send me the name and age of (all things considered) the best 
scholar in their respective schools, who had never attended any other than a 
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district school; also, to state how long they had studied arithmetic,- geography, 
and grammar, and how far they were advanced in each. This request was 
likewise kindly granted. I made these inquiries, hoping to glean some truth 
which would be of some worth to this association, and the consideratioa of 
which might subserve the interests of our district schools. 

Our district schools ! Mr. President, I tell you as highly as we may prize our 
noble University, as much as we may value the State Normal, and however 
dear may be our colleges, still better that all these be swept from our common- 
wealth, than that legislation, or the lack of legislation, should naturally impede 
the progress of our common schools. These are the colleges of the masses; 
here is gained the inspiration and awakened the ambition which give perma- 
nency to common intelligence, and support to higher education. I did not 
make these investigations, wishing to reflect in any unfavorable manner apou 
any of the many noble workers now engaged in teaching our rural schools. 
Numbers of them are earnest and efficient teachers; they wheeled into line 
and gained their inspiration when the county superintendency was in vogue. 
The repeal of which I firmly believe every true educator in Michigan d^ply 
regrets. The result of our research was as follows : The average best scholax 
in arithmetic is a boy sixteen years old. He has completed practical, begun 
higher, and has a fair start in mental arithmetic. A pretty fair showing ! 
And still we cannot help thinking that had this same bright boy those advan- 
tages which our district schools ought to furnish to all their pupils, he might 
not merely have gained a practical knowledge of arithmetic in these three val- 
uable years, but also have acquired a fair start in elementary geometry and 
algebra ; or in their stead, have studied physics. The average best scholar in 
grammar has studied the subject three years, is sixteen years old ; can analyze 
and parse quite well, and has learned a great amount of text, which will not be 
of any use in this world nor in the next. [Voice — "How do you know?" 
"We reason from the known to the unknown.*'] This is a good work, but, 
ought not this apt pupil to have acquired also during these three yeara a good 
knowledge of English history? The scholar who averages best in geography 
has studied the subject four years, and has completed "local geography." 
This pupil is also sixteen years old. We take the position that a bright boy 
ought in this length of time, at this age, not only to have gained a practical 
knowledge of geography, but also have acquired a good knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. 

Mr. President, this research, our experience, and common observation prove 
to us that the present school economy results in great loss of time to the 
student, and, consequently, a great amount of misspent money on the part of 
the tax- payer. Lost time ! What is the significance of that? Ah I some of 
us know from sad experience what this me&ns. IIow gladly would many of us 
give all that we are worth — all that we are worth (?) — could we now possess 
what might have been ours had we suffered no loss of time. Loss of time ! 
What does that mean to us as a state? Michigan is one of that bright galaxy 
of states which stand foremost in the ranks of education and common intelli- 
gence. Would we have her retain her place, we must suffer no loss of time. 
A little time lost to each of a few succeeding generations, and our proud 
Peninsular State will fall back, never again to regain her honored position as 
champion of popular education, a defeat which by divine blessing we never 
will suffer. It is comparatively easy to find fault — to point out the defects in 
a system — but what is the remedy? The answer is made up of four parts : 
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1. Let there be a coarse of study prescribed for and recommended to the dis- \ 
trict schools of the state. This might be varied slightly in different sections of J 
the state, to meet their peculiar necessities, but in the main would be the same. 

2. Let a record be kept in each district, wherein should be recorded the ad- 
vancement and degree of efficiency of each pupil in the district. So that when- 
ever a pupil leaves school, upon returning he may take up, after a little re- 
view, his work right where he left off. Some raise the cry of ** grade" at this 
point. May the glad day hasten to Michigan when the interests of children 
will stand paramount to the tyrant Grade — when we will fully understand that 
'^ grade," if it has any place in our schools, is made for children, and Twi chil- 
dren for grade. 

3. Let there be text-books containing just enough theory to keep the practi- 
cal from ** swamping." 

4. The supervision of our rural schools must be changed or amended before 
they can ever avoid the loss of time. ^ 

As this brings us to the consideration of a theme already ably discussed, we 
will respectfully refer to the meritorious article presented to this association by 
Superintendent Gower, as expressing our views upon this subject;, simply ad- 
ding that we think it would be a mistake to vest the examination of teachers in 
one party and their supervision in another. Finally we would say, let us use 
our influence at home for the accomplishment of these ends. Some disclaim 
having any influence. All we have to say about that is, if the principal of any 
school in Michigan really believes that he does not exert any influence, let him 
manifest his sincerity by resigning and giving place to some one who can and 
will stand as the champion of these great principles, on which so much depends. 

DISCUSSION OP THE TOPIC, 

**IS THERE ANY BETTER OR CLOSER RBLATIOK PRACTICABLE BETWEEN THE 

UNGRADED AND THE GRADED SCHOOLS?" 

Mr. Austin George said : 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of attending a county institute at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and was struck with the enthusiasm and life manifested by the 
country teachers. The institute was held in the court-house, and I extended 
my observations to the office of the county superintendent and secured some 
of his documents, among others a synopsis of a course of graded instruction 
for the rural schools. I was told that this was faithfully carried out in the 
average country school of Allen county. Now this is rendered possible by the 
fact of the county superintendency in Indiana; but we have no such officer in 
Michigan, and probably will not have again. Can we do anything to establish, 
a graded course in the country schools? Yes, the city superintendents who 
publish coui*ses of instruction can make an effort to distribute them to country 
teachers, with the request that they shall, as far as practicable, arrange their 
schools on that basis, and that they shall And out what the future course of 
study of their pupils is expected to be, and fit them for the school they expect 
to enter. It is no uncommon thing for city superintendents to recommend 
teachers for country schools, and here is their opportunity to establish a rela- 
tion between these schools and the graded schools. Impress upon the teachers 
sent out the importance of this idea. This is a practical thing; last fall sev- 
eral pupils came to enter the Kalamazoo high school prepared in the neigh- 
boring couutiy schools — ^^not by accident, but by design. This can be done not 
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only for the high schools, but for the other departments as well, though this 
is not as essential. To recapitulate: A vital, though not official, relation 
between the country and city schools may be fostered by, 1, a distribution of 
city courses of study among country teachers; 2, by influencing the pupils 
sent out from graded schools as teachers in the country schools to fit their 
pupils for the various grades of the city schools. 

DISCUSSION OP THE TOPIC, 

-''WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SECURE GEBATEE PEBMANENCY IN THE WORK OF 
THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER? IS A CONSOLIDATION OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR PRACTICABLE? IS PENSIONING PRACTICABLE? WOULD HIGHBE 
WAGES DO IT?" 

Mr. J. H. Blodgett said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — With your permission, I will take the points named 
in this heading in reversed order, and so dispose of them with more conven- 
ience. 

I. In considering the question of wages we must observe the condition of 
our people, and the existing facts regarding teachers' pay. A long experience, 
beginning in the log school-house, before this association was formed, would 
hardly have led to my speaking here to-day, had I not shared the peculiar hos- 
pitalities of a noted boarding-house, known as the Libby prison, with the 
nineteenth Michigan volunteer regiment. The singular blending of widely dif- 
ferent reasons for being here to-day, reminds me at once of the indirectness of 
many influences that bear upon the topic before us, and that this is not a mere 
Michigan question. The discussions here have a like bearing for other states. 
I cannot claim here much local information. You can adjust the details as 
the needs of your own state suggest, if I speak of tendencies as I know them 
in other states. 

There are certain obligations upon our people that must be met before they 
reach voluntary expenditure. In 1835, the United States had no public debt 
[Walker's Statistical Atlas of the last census has a scale which, disregarding 
figures less than 1100,000, shows zero as the debt of 1835. In strict fact there 
was a nominal debt of $37,513.] In 1860, the debt was near sixty-five millions 
of dollars, and the annual expenditure was near sixty-seven millions. The 
revenue paid by the people was just over fifty-six millions. In 1870, the debt 
was two thousand four hundred and eighty-one millions nearly, the expenditures 
of the government almost four hundred and eighteen millions, and a revenue 
was paid by the people of above four hundred and eleven millions. The gov- 
ernment [pays now annually for interest alone, more than the total annual ex- 
pense of its administration in the last year before the war. The destruction 
and the waste of war formed an enormous charge not calculable, which seemed 
to fall upon one section of the country, but which has had much to do with 
the accumulation of general burdens which we have pushed ahead of us till we 
find ourselves in what we call 'Hhese hard times.'' Tlie local municipal in- 
debtedness incurred, as for railroads and for public buildings, causes a large 
annual levy. The local personal indebtedness represented by mortgaged farms 
and other obligations requires a heavy annual payment. Such are some gen- 
eral points in the situation of the people. 

Let us see what is now paid for the country schools. When the current ex- 
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pense of the town or city school passes twenty dollars a scholar for a year of ten 
mouths, or two dollars a month, we think of it as high. There are many very 
small country schools as well as some large ones. The school of ninety pupils, 
for which one teacher is paid sixty dollars a month, costs two-thirds of a dol- 
lar a month per scholar for tuition. One superintendent here tells me of a 
school in his town that averaged barely over five scholars for the years' attend- 
ance, but which paid near six dollars a week for a teacher, or over four dollars 
a month per scholar. The school of ninety, at sixty dollars, pays but one-sixth 
the tuition per scholar of this small school. 

Further, in many districts there has been a loss of population and of strength. 
Besides the fluctuation of mining and of lumber regions, you may lay down as 
a law of the loss through emigration and through the centralizing in the towns, 
that the strongest point in the history of a simply agricultural district has been 
shortly after all its land has been brought into use. From Maine to California 
this is a general fact. In Michigan, where the special industry of the fruit 
farms has modified the facts somewhat, there were about sixty census precincts 
that lost population between 1860 and 1870. Further still, the loss for school 
eflficiency has often been in increased proportion, as the young people of the age 
that once formed the advanced part of the country school, have left tiie old 
people and have gone as brakemen, as clerks, and otherwise, from home. 

As to wages, then, each case must be judged on its own merits. While some 
are undoubtedly penurious and grudging in payment, we shall not find the 
number of dollars paid monthly a fair standard of the cost to the people. The 
feeble school at twenty-four dollai*s a month is more costly to its patrons than 
the large school iu deuser population, with presumably greater concentration of 
wealth, at sixty dollars a month. Strong country districts can sometimes pay 
a teacher rent and fuel, with a money stipend that will make him miire com- 
fortable and more influential in lifting up individual life than his city brother, 
whose compensation is measured in money alone. 

In Illinois we have found the subdivision of the township into numerous dis- 
tricts a source of weakness, and it has been repeatedly set forth in state reports. 
I learn that similar facts exist in Michigan, but that, as with us, you do not 
reach a suitable time for a change. With the township as the unit of school 
administration, more teachers would become permanent. 

II. Pensioning is practicable. Two modes are in use in other countries. One 
is to pay a stated annuity out of the revenue to each teacher of a certain term 
of service. The other method is to pay a stated annuity to each teacher of 
certain service who has contributed a designated sum towards a fund for the 
purpose, much on the plan of some mutual benefit societies, except that the 
government takes charge of the business. The first is in use in Europe. Can- 
ada uses the second mode, if I recall aright. 

III. The consolidation of terms in the school year seems to me neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. The first purpose of a school is the improvement of the 
community. The honorable occupations of a community are for its elevation. 
Its schools must harmonize with the industries and with the situation of the 
people. Stout, well grown youth, who can help upon the farm, attend in 
largest numbers in December and to March, and can take care of themselves 
in great storms, such as have kept many from this meeting. The child of 
tender years cannot go in this winter storm without imprudent exposure, and 
can be spared at a more favorable season. On many fruit farms every finger 
is useful when the berries ripen. The school terms then must be accommo- 
dated to the needs of the population, and cannot usually be continuous. 
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IV. The permanency of the teacher is to be reached through a broad con- 
sideratiou of our life, social life, and in its improvement. Means that seem 
indirect will often be most helpful. All the discussions of these two days, 
tending towards improvement of the schools and to their better supervision, 
h ave been helpful to the permanency of teachers. Small schools and feeble com- 
munities cannot have the permanent service in any calling of those who have 
outgrown them. Some improvement is possible by mutual accommodation. A 
igood school is now for the fourth successive winter in charge of a young man who 
n summer is steward on a Goodrich steamer. Often some resident farmer or 
mechanic of advanced scholarship and of some experience and tact in teaching 
can be made very helpful to his neighbors for the winter's school for a sucoes- 
sion of years. The German and the Swiss teachers whom we delight to hold 
up as models, had an eye even more to the improvement of the social life than 
to any advancement of technical scholarship. They took in hand country 
roads and domestic economies. They introduced improved modes of cultira- 
tion. The improvement of our country roads would add greatly to all the 
forces of country life. In the growth of the fruit interest and in the wonderful 
recent expansion of the dairy interest, poor roads are not only a hindrance to 
better social organization, but they obstruct in a direct way the welfare of the 
farmer. Good roads would give us a denser rural population and would 
strengthen the schools, because more accessible. 

Of the incidental influences that affect the working of the schools, and their 
permanency, a very important one is the reading habits of the families. This 
matter has already received profitable attention hero, commencing with the 
paper on literature, yesterday morning,andonthrough the discussion uponlibraries. 
The subject requires constant emphasis and repeated attention. Lately I took 
lists of the books read in the past year by each of over two hundred pupils 
above ten years of age. I shall not delay to give particulars of the results, but 
I commend to others securing similar lists. They will be very suggestive. 
While the reading will sometimes be found hurtful and a hindrance, we shall 
find that there are those who would make no more progress when held to the 
routine of graded schools^ than a soldier who steps up and down in the same 
tracks, ** marking time." How many boys in the graded schools at 15 years of 
age have mastered a record of the present knowledge of chemistry? What 
similar boy has conquered Newton's Principia? Just these things and more, 
Edison had done at fifteen, if we may credit his biographers. The man Edison 
is to me a greater wonder than any of his great inventions. He had more help 
from books outside the schools, than our pupils get at his age in the schools, 
and we must be prepared to find other instances where great scholastic results 
are reached by those who follow not after us and our rigid systems. 

The cost of education at a central normal school is too great for the weak 
country district to repay to its teacher, but the earnest young people who have 
gained a fair scholarship in the best schools near them, may begin in schools 
so small that their lack of governing skill will be little felt, and with a good 
system of local institutes, they may compare experiences, and grow stronger at 
small expense. The unwillingness to serve such apprenticeship is a great draw- 
back to efiiciency in other callings as well as in teaching. All about us persons 
stand idle, refusing to take the apprenticeship of elementary work as subordin- 
ates, and so fail to gain the tested ability to fill more prominent or more desir- 
able positions. 

The great dependence for the improvement of the country schools must be, 
after all, in the spirit of the people. The school is theirs, every motive of self 
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interest prompts them to make it as good as they can. The experienced leaders 
of educational effort can give information, and can inspire a right spirit. 
Daniel D. Page did much for permanence of teachers, by the mere force of his 
continued earnest devotion. You are familiar in your own state with names 
that are a power through the consecration which they represent. You furnished 
us in Illinois such a name when you sent us John A{. Gregoiy. 

We can easily furnish enough persons with the requisite scholarship through 
our better schools. Let these inexperienced scholars if they can but hold the 
attention of half a dozen children who want to learn, begin, regardless of wages 
in a weak district struggling to raise its little wages, and earn their power for 
greater responsibility. Judicious institute work will help them, and experience 
itself will strengthen them. The country schools are more permanent than 
they were thirty years ago ; they are better than they were iBf teen years ago, 
although in a temporary fluctuation they may not be better than they were 
three years ago. With a spirit of unselfish devotion from the chief leaders to 
the humblest scholar that can teach a few pupils, extending to the smallest 
taxpayer that helps to decide what the schools shall be, all for which we want 
permanency in the teacher's office will be accomplished. 

DISCUSSION OP THE TOPIC, 

'•WHAT ARE THE BEST MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OP 

THE TEACHERS OF THESE SCHOOLS?" 

Mr. Zelotes Truesdel said: 

We must first make it necessary that the district school teacher shall have a 
specific amount of academic and professional knowledge before he can obtain 
a license to teach ; then we must place within his reach the opportunities for 
acquiring it. The means of education must be brought near to the average 
country teacher and the expense must be made moderate, if we would induce 
him to avail himself of any advantages beyond those offered in his own district. 
Fewy indeed, will be the teachers who, after acquiring an academic education, 
will spend a year in our State Normal School, and then teach an ungraded 
school for the remuneration usually paid for such services. Our State Normal 
School must continue to supply many of the teachers for our graded schools, 
and its accomodations would soon prove inadequate should it make an attempt 
to give instruction to the great mass of the teachers of the state. 

But few, however, of our country teachers will make any attempt to im-^ 
prove themselves, so long as our system of local supervision is inefficient and 
worthless, and so long as there is no distinction made between qualified and 
unqualified teachers. An efficient system of county examinations would give \ 
a new impetus to the district school teacher. It would cause large numbera to 
seek the instruction of the graded schools within their reach, and also, to seek / 
the instruction given at the county institute. The graded schools in response J 
to the demand would arrange courses of study for the special instruction of 
primary teachers. We have in our state at least 15 gi'aded schools in the larger 
towns, where, without adding to their expense, there might be established 
teachers' training schools, like those already in operation at Kalamazoo and 
East Saginaw, involving a course of study for one year, where theory and 
practice could go hand in hand, and where the primary teacher would obtain 
such instruction as would qualify him to successfully conduct an ungraded 
school. We have in our State also 40 or 50 other graded schools, where there 
might be organized each spring and fall, teachers' classes, to which instruction 
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coald be given in the best methods of arranging, organizing, classifying, gor- 
eming, and teaching a district school. 

Whenever it becomes necessary for the country teacher to have a knowledge 
of the improved methods of instruction, the graded schools will make the 
necessary arrangements to furnish it. The district and graded school wooU 
then be brought into such close relation that the interest of one would become 
the interest of the other, and the excellence of the latter would be shown bj 
its influence in moulding and increasing the efficiency of the former. 

In many of the larger counties two institutes might be held each year, and 
at all county institutes evening lectures could be given, which would aim to 
arouse an interest in the community in favor of improving the district schooL 
The county institute is likely to become a permanent institution, and its iu- 
fluenco must, ere long, awaken an interest in common schools, that will de- 
mand a better class of teachers than are now employed, and with the demand 
will be coupled a willingness to pay what the services of the teacher is worth. 

I do not anticipate that the time will ever come when a very large per cent 
of the teachers of the ungraded schools will make teaching a permanent busi- 
ness, and hence we must do the best we can with the material as we find it 
If our legislature, at its coming session, will pass a law giving us a practical 
and effective system of county supervision, that shall not be so expensive as to 
raise the opposition of the people, we will soon be able to add to our present 
efficient graded schools, a system of country schools which shall be au honor 
and not a disgrace to us. 

Mr. T. W. Crissey said : 

The few words which I have to say, will be aimed, not at the teachers, who 

are doing, perhaps, quite as good work as there is reason to expect, but rathtf 

at the ''dear people," yet not with the intent to hurt any one. There is one 

thought which I would be glad to emphasize. The question, "What are 

the best means to be employed for the improvement of the teachers of these 

fschools?" is after all, a question of supply. How can a sufficient supply of 

I properly prepared teachers be secured for these schools? My answer is that if 

I the demand is made what it ought to be, the supply will be forthcoming. A 

i r^aZ demand for the genuine article implies: 1. Discrimination as to quality: 

y and 2. Willingness to pay for the good article. 

When it becomes impossible for the unprepared girl or boy ( young or old), 
to ^'get a school," then will such so-called teachers cease to make backwanl 
schools. Then will candidates for teacherships find your normal school, your 
teachers' classes and teachers' institutes, and preparations to meet the deinand 
will go on in good earnest. But how is it now? AVhen the young manor 
woman, tremblingly calls upon the director to "apply for a school,*' what is 
probably the first question? This: *'What wages do you want?'* If the 
wages asked are satisfactorily low, the next proposition will probably be: 
'* Well, I don't know anything against you, go and see so-and-so. He is*^ mod- 
erator, and if ho is agreeable, I am." It is the easiest thing for the moderator 
to be agreeable, and so the matter is arranged, and a person having no stand- 
ing, and commanding no respect in the district is employed, and if the certifi- 
cate which the law requires can bo secured (generally an easy thing), worriea 
through the term, to be succeeded by a similar adventurer. 

I can name a village employing two teachers where the director this year 
determined to hire a man for twenty-five dollars per month, the teacher to 
board himself. A cheap— fearfully and wonderfully and awfully cheap- 
teacher was employed, and in less than two weeks, as might have been expected^ 
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failed, and \yas obliged to quit the work. Served 'em right, both teacher and 
director I Now, so long as the people will elect as officers wealthy, close-fisted 
men, with no children to send to school, men who will employ as teachers per- 
sons whose principal qualifications are that they will ^^keep the school" — keep 
it down, keep it backward — ^f or less than any one else ; and that nothing is known 
against them, just so long will such teachers be plenty, and good teachers will 
be scarce. The people can have just as good teachers as they want if they are 
willing to viake their money say that they want them. You say supervision of 
the right sort will do it. I say the people can have effective supervision if they 
want it, and* will pay for it ; and if they will not pay for it, they can not have it. 
Yet, sir, I believe that the thinking teachers of the State must press this 
matter upon the people through the press, and from the platform, until public 
interest is aroused. We want a John the Baptist — I mean a Horace Mann — 
to go up and down stirring up the people, preaching a new gospel of educa- 
tion, and crying, ''Repent, for the kingdom of common sense is at hand!" 
We have had an excellent man — Horace — and we are to-day feeling the 
impetus of his efforts united with those of others. Let the good work begun 
go on, until Michigan can justly claim the medal for model system and model 
work. 

Mr. Geo. Van dee Veldb said: 

Since the Normal can not as yet supply all the schools with teachers, can 
not a different grade of certificates be established? A grade by which those 
who live to teach, and not those who teach to live, shall be encouraged. Can 
not teaching in the common schools also be made a profession by granting 
certificates for life, and only to those who have the spirit of the teacher in 
them and mean to make it a profession, and not a stepping-stone to something 
else? Then have, as now, three different grades, first, second and third. The 
third grade for schools employing one teacher, the second for the principalship 
of those employing two, and the first for the principalship of those employing 
three. The principalship of those employing more than three teachers attain- 
able only to those who received a special training for the profession. Would 
not then a great many of the township superintendents' brothers, sisters, 
uncles and aunts, first and second cousins, etc., have to make room? Would 
not this, too, be an inducement to receive special training — a normal course for 
the most responsible position in the noblest profession, which has long enough 
been a stepping-stone to the future doctor, lawyer and preacher for a better 
money-making business? 

Mr. W. Gary Hill said: 

I believe the majority of common school teachers have spirit enough to seek 
professional improvement if they were only systematically encouraged and 
directed. Under the present system every grade of certificate above the lowest 
indicates only so much added algebra, botany, etc., with, perhaps, the added 
circumstance that one has taught a given time without being discharged. No 
way has yet been devised for recognizing and rewarding professional study and 
improvement. Suppose a certificate of the lowest grade be still granted, as at 
present, for the attainment of some standard in academic studies. The teacher 
should then be made to understand that within some fixed, reasonable period 
he is expected to be prepared for a certificate of the next higher grade or else 
to abandon the profession. In the examination for the next certificate some 
such facts as these should be taken into account: professional books and 
journals read ; attendance on and participation in teachers' associations and 
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institutes; new methods in instruction and discipline tested and adopted or 
rejected ; any and all such evidences of intelligent progress in professional 
knowledge and skill. I believe that any teacher who should teach for say five 
years on a certificate of lower grade, without exhibiting satisfactory evidence of 
progress in systematic preparation for one of a higher grade, should forfeit the 
certificate he already holds. 
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LETTER OF BISHOP GILLESPIE. 

Orand RapidSy Mich., Dec. 19, 1878. 

Prof. E. Olney, University of Michigan : 

My Dear Sir: — ^Noticing that the annual convention of the Teachers' As- 
sociation of this state will soon convene, and knowing your prominence and 
influence in that body, I take the liberty of addressing you in reference to a 
measure which it seems to me is of importance to our schools. I refer to the 
recommendation of some approved singing book for school use. I frequently 
visit the schools, and I am often impressed with the in appropriateness of the 
pieces sung. The book most in use is "Moody and Sankey's Hymns.'* I pre- 
sume these are chosen partly for the music, and partly because by their use in 
churches they are familiar. I presume that there are pieces in these collec* 
tions with appropriate words, but the selection, as I have commonly noted, is 
with little reference to the youth. Frequently, hymns are sung expressive of a 
weariness of life, or a longing to leave tlie world, scarcely to be expected or 
desired with those who are in the brightest days of existence. 

It seems to me that a singing book for schools should comprise national, 
moral and religious pieces. In this way it might become a useful educator. 

As long as each teacher is at liberty to introduce any collection ho may wish, 
there is the liability to sectarian or even objectionable teaching, contrary to 
the law and spirit of our school system. 

I do not feel competent to discuss the matter of music further than to ex- 
press what I think will be the sentiment of all intelligent teachers, that regard 
should be had to forming a good taste rather than securing the largest number 
of singers. My observation has shown that generally the scholara are not pro- 
vided with books and do not unite in the singing, unless in a chorus. 

With pleasant recollections of our past interviews, and sincere esteem, 

I am very truly, 

GEOROE D. GILLESPIE. 

REPLY. 

University of Michigan, 1 
Ann Arbor, January 8, 1879. [ 

Rt. Rev. Geo. D. OilUspie, Bishop of the Western Diocese of Michigan: 

Dear Sir: — Your communication of Dec. 19th, 1878, addressed to E. 
Olney, President of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, was duly 
received by him and laid before tlie Association. That body ordered it entered 
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in its miuntes and published with them, and also appointed the President of 
the Association and the Superintendent of Public Instruction to make suitable 
response. 

The subject matter of your letter, viz.: **The inappropriateness of the 
pieces sung" in many of our schools, and the books in most common use, is 
but a branch of an evil for which it is exceedingly difficult to devise a remedy. 

By our state law, the directors, or school board of each particular district 
or system of schools, are the sole authority in the matter of the books to be 
used in their respective schools. Nevertheless, it is no doubt true, as you 
imply, that in most cases ''each teacher is at liberty to introduce any ooUec- 
lection he may wish," but over this liberty, as said above, no one has any 
authority save the local board. 

You speak of ''the recommendation of some approved singing book for 
school use," doubtless suggesting whether it might not be well for this Asso- 
ciation to make such recommendation. The embarrassment here is the fact 
that the publication of such books is an important branch of manufacture, 
which is guarded with most jealous eye. Any attempt on the part of the 
Association to favor one book to the disparagement of others, would imme- 
diately bring upon it a storm of censure, which would ultimately work more 
harm than the recommendation could do good. 

While, therefore, we fully agree with you in reference to the character of 
the books which ought to be used, and the ends which might be subserved by 
proper songs in our public schools, and also with reference to the utter inap- 
propriateness of much that is sung, both as to matter and manner, we regret 
to say that we see no way to remedy the evils save by agitatmg the matter 
until the good sense of the several communities shall bring the n^ed reform. 

With the wish that your communication, with the publicity that is secured 
by its publication in our minutes, may contribute largely to this end, we 
remain Yours very truly, 

EDWABD OLNEY, 
C. A. GOWEB, 

Committee. 
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With sincere reluctance, vrith only the plea of the persuasion of friends, and 
my own sympathy with this occasion, do I attempt to fill this place to-day. 

The occasion must suggest what I shall say to you. We now stand at a part- 
ing of the ways. The conditions have changed here and observances must 
change with them. This place of learning has become less the college and 
more truly the university. It now puts on, as it were, the robes of manhood. 
It recognizes that to-day it represents a stage of riper education and scholar- 
ship which must be symbolized in its annual festival. Hence while the college 
of the under-graduate is still here in larger scope and promise than ever before, 
yet this place of learning is no longer exclusively his nor even principally his. It 
has passed to a larger and maturer constituency. It is a center to which con- 
verges the ripest and liighcst scholarship of a large, wealthy, and cultivated 
community. And henceforth this day must be no local occasion, but the 
Olympic of one of the great seats of learning of the republic. And on this 
day, with its annual return, shall its scholars, its scientists, its artists and 
artisans, its jn'ofessional men. and, perchance its prophets and poets, gather 
here to take account of whatever new has been accomplished in science, in 
letters, in polity, in art, and in all that concerns the state, or the whole com- 
monwealth of man. 

Standing here to-day with such realities and such auguries, we can, perhaps, 
best weigh their significance by a rapid glance at the past. We may, indeed, 
be sure that what we thus enjoy is by no accident, or mere chance. All sound 
moral growths have an honest and instructive history. 

Thirty-three years ago this month the University of Michigan — a university 
only in name — asserted its entrance into a large sisterhood of colleges by send- 
ing forth eleven young men bearing its diplomas. It bore the name of the 
state, but that name then gave no renown. The state was young and poor. 
It was raw from the wilderness. Save along the old French border there was 
hardly a field in which the blackened stumps did not witness the new clearing. 
Its whole population was hardly 250,000. Its metropolis had only about 13,000. 
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It had uo accumulated wealth. It had few who claimed to be scholara, and 
very few who aimed at scholarship as a pursuit. No men ever saw more clearly 
that their work was to subdue the wilderness and to found the homes which 
should lead in the future civilization. 

Yet let no one think that these vigorous pioneers — founders of a new 
state — were strangers either to letters or to science. Their lineage was that 
of the best races of the globe. The greater part were children of the Ameri- 
can free school — a system which somehow educates beyond its few books of 
instruction, and thus broadens its own pathway. Many were of that stock 
which; with inspired hope and courage, had founded Harvard and Yale and 
Dartmouth. And acting from a principle, so native that it seemed almost like 
instinct, our farmer statesmen when founding their state, founded also their 
seat of advanced learning, and wedded the two in indissoluble union. 

We well know what some of the leading actors in this work hoped and what 
some thou£:ht they foresaw. But it is not so easy to say what was the general 
hope and foresight. It is certain, however, that it was expected — and perhaps 
this was the common thought — that the college would furnish here at home an 
opportunity for a fair college education, and so become of £:reat local usef ol- 
ness. This was a reasonable hope. This was surely enough to justify what 
was done. More than this might well seem but the fire and ardor of the 
enthusiast. 

As we look back on the history of any great enterprise, it is never easy to 
tell how much is due to the wisdom of the plan, and how much to the spirit 
and genius of the actors. The clear and concise compact of the Mayflower 
seemed to the wise and learned of that day much inferior to the elaborate con- 
stitution of Locke. And the blood of the cavalier was held of more generous 
strain than that of the pilgrim. But how vast the difference in the outcome ! 
There is probably always something in the surroundings which throws its 
decisive weight into the scale. 

Our fathers had this advantage : The field was one which not only inspired 
hope, but almost predicted success. 

I have said that many of our pioneers were of the heroic blood that founded 
Harvard, and Yale, and Dartmouth. Already the best genius of that blood had 
impressed itself on the Northwest In advance of the coming millions, it had, 
as it were, shaped the earth and the heavens of the sleeping empire. 

It was a graduate of Harvard who, in 1787, when framing the great charter 
of the Northwest, had consecrated it irrevocably to human freedom, to religion, 
learning and free thought. 

It was the proud boast of Themistocles that he knew how to make of a small 
city a great state. Oreater than his was the wisdom and prescience of Nathan 
Dane, who knew how to take pledges of the future, and to snatch from the 
wilderness an inviolable republic of free labor and free thought. 

And here it seems not irrelevant to say that this one act is the most domi- 
nant one in our whole history since the landing of the Pilgrims. It is the act 
that became decisive in the great rebellion. Without it, so far as human judg- 
ment can discern, the victory of free labor would have become impossible. 

The influence of this act upon education in Michigan is what specially con- 
cerns us here to-day. 

The care of education enjoined by the ordinance of '87 seems to have fallen 
like a ray of light on the soil of Michigan, kindling a fire which has never 
gone out. It begot and guided a policy which has been respected f rota the 
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earliest history of the territory. I cannot state this matter so well as by 
adopting the judicially accurate words of Judge Campbell : '' This early recog- 
nition of the necessity of schools and colleges, enforced in the form of a per- 
petual compact between the government and the people and states^ in the ter- 
ritory has been a source and stimulus of intelligence, the importance of which 
cannot be estimated. The duty of the state to educate her children gener- 
ously and thoroughly can never be disregarded without violating the pledges 
on which the rights of the state and territory were created.** Pol. Hist., 231. 

These are weighty and true words. 

In the act of 1805, organizing the Territory of Michigan, a grant was made 
by congress of a section of land in aid of a university. The appropriation of 
the 16th section of every township in aid of common schools was made earlier. 

In 1817, the aim for higher education took form in the extravagant scheme 
of Judge Woodward. Yet this scheme was not fruitless. It served as the 
nurse of such schools as were then most needed, while it kept in view what 
was beyond. In fact, it was the birth of that corporate life which survives 
here in the university of to-day. 

In 1835^ the territory came to its manhood in the state. By this same step 
it rose to higher efforts in behalf of education. 

In our first constitution a special article was devoted to education. No 
article of that instrument was more carefully considered^ more wisely f ramed, 
or more cordially assented to. It laid broad and deep foundations, on which 
our whole system of education has been built, on which it stands in wholesome 
vigor to-day, and on which it may safely stand forever. The system did not 
outrun present wants, but was capable of any enlargement required by any 
wants of the future. It cared equally for the education of the common school 
and the university. It wisely adjusted them as parts of a great whole, and as 
equally necessary to the best well being of the state. It was made the duty 
of the legislature to establish township libraries ; to maintain common schools ; 
to promote, by all suitable means, intellectual, scientific, and agricultural im- 
provement ; to promote literature, arts, and sciences through a university ; and 
to keep forever inviolable the common school and university funds. 

I say again, no men ever built more wisely for the future state. They de- 
serve perpetual remembrance and honor. Nor are their monuments wanting. 
The district school houses which stud the state like stars, our noble graded 
schools, and this university, — the jeweled crown of our civilization, — ^shall bear 
imperishable testimony in their honor. 

It was under such influences, on a soil thus fertilized and quickened, that the 
university began its work. In 1845, as we have seen, it began to yield its fruit. 
I have said that it was not easy to say what was the general expectation. But 
the actual result, within a few years, was a surprise and a joy. So rapid was 
the increase in the collegiate department that the next steps were easy. In 
1850, the medical college began its work, and, nine years later, the institution 
of the law school put into activity the three general departments of the uni- 
versity. 

The thought that I have aimed to bring out is, that the university is the re- 
sult of no accident, but the offspring of a wise and thoughtful policy. In at- 
tainment and result it may exceed all that sober reason could have foreseen; 
but its growth and greatness are certainly in the exact line of its founders. 
And here in thankfulness and congratulation, for what has already come ; for 
the pure spring of learning set flowing here for all ; for the swelling stream of 
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instructed young men and women yearly sent forth with influence and power; 
for the accomplished instructors whoso teachings are gladly sought and heard 
in other colleges ; for the words written and spoken here, which are cited in 
courts and senates with as much respect as those of Grotius and Blackstone, 
and for the scientific scholarship which has inscribed the name of the univer- 
sity imperishably among the asteroids, ''^ in pride and congratulation for this 
already done, but with renewed hope and enthusiasm for the future, it were 
perhaps well to leave it. We might say that never was wisdom better justified 
of her children ; and that in the splendid exemplification of to-day all argu- 
ment ends. 

But still we cannot close our ears to objections sometimes heard, and it may 
bo best briefly to consider them. 

It is said the result is all well, but it were better attained by other agencies 
and other methods. It is sometimes said it is a business that should be remit- 
ted to private hands, or perhaps to religious bodies; that it is not the ofiQce of 
the civil power to provide for higher education, but only for common schools; 
and that it is only for the latter that taxation can justly be imposed. 

In reply, first, it is clear these objections run counter to our historical policy, 
but still, if they are sound they ought to prevail. Are they sound? 

In this discussion let us exclude everything not really in dispute. 

We do not oppose any education whatever, whether at private hands or by 
religious bodies. They sail with us the same seas, by the same courses, and 
with the same lading, only in different measure. The more of private edu- 
cation the better. But we all too well know that such agencies lack means, 
certainty, and universality. All private enterprise is limited by its private and 
special end. It has no spur and no obligation beyond. And at last as a pro- 
motive for education it must partially fail if not saved by public aid. And so 
even this returns to the state. 

We are sometimes pointed to some of the great Eastern colleges as private 
institutions. The assumption is not correct. Their management, it is true, 
is more or loss withdrawn from direct state control. But it will bo found that 
tliey have been carefully nurtured and fostered by public aid, until by ac- 
cumulated capital and endowments a liberal portion of the general wealth 
has become appropriated for their permanent support. 

Whether this is really a duty of the state is best seen when we get a right 
idea of what the state is. 

In modern intelligent communities the state becomes more and more but 
the organized will of the people. It exists because there is a civil life of 
society, as truly as there is individual life. This civil life which we call the 
body politic, or the state, is not a mere convenience, but a necessity. It 
incloses the individual, not as a prison, but as a shelter. Civilization can 
exist and grow only in and under law, which is the organism of civil life. The 
laisser /aire, or let-alone doctrine, is a delusion. It is not true that that 
country is best governed that is governed least. The quality of rule is the 
test. That country is best governed that has the best laws, few or many, and 
the best administration of them. 

The state and the man cannot be set apart. The perfect life of each is 
necessary to the perfect life of both. 

* It may bo interesting to many to know that Prof. James C. Watson, the discoverer of no less 
than twcnty.flye of the minor planets, is not only a prot'essor in the univcrsitj, but ono of its 
graduates of the class of 1857. 
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If society can exist only under law, the best form of society can only con- 
tin ae and grow under the best laws. 

But society is made up of individuals, and such as are its citizens, so is 
the state. The free state can have no guaranty of its own life, save in the 
intelligence of its citizens. The corporate and individual life must be of the 
same kind. The one cannot ascend while the other sinks. The life of the 
state must be fed by the life of the citizen. 

While I assert this as universally true, it is absolutely true of that form 
which we call a republic. This form is ** of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.*' As water cannot rise above the level of its source, so this form 
of civil rule cannot rise above the best intelligence of its people, nor exist 
longer than it receives vital power and force from the people. 

Does it not follow plainly that it is a condition of the survival of a free state 
that intelligence shall be secured to the citizen? But as the individual passes 
away and his offspring takes his place, the process must be continuous, ^nd 
this process is education. 

And here, perhaps, I ought to say what might have better been said before, i 
that by education I do not mean merely instruction in physical laws. These | 
are not all that there is, either in the external world or in man. It is his moral ' 
or ethical nature that is sovereis^n in man and in Christian societv. No educa- > 
tion would bo worthy of the name which should overlook this. Instruction is 
necessary here, that we may intelligently comprehend the claims and duties 
that subsist between us and government, society, neighborhood, family and 
religion. 

It then comes to this as the sum of our political wisdom. The free state is 
essential to the best condition of the people, and an educated people is indis- 
pensable to the existence of the free state. 

Does it not then follow that it is the duty of the state to see that its citizens 
should be educated ? It is a duty primary and fundamental. It is a duty that 
cannot be delegated. For, as we have seen, other agencies lack means and 
motive, certainty and universality of operation. The power of the state is 
alone large enough to encircle all of its citizens, it alone can provide and main- 
tain the machinery of complete education, and it alone can see that, to the 
proper extent, it reaches all. 

But the objector still insists that, conceding that this duty rests on the pub- 
lic, as to common schools, the duty stops there. 

The objection fairly stated is that the common school is the only one that 
can or will be used by pupils at large, and therefore taxation should go no 
further. To do more than this, it is said, is to favor some at the expense of 
others. This is wrong, it is said, because one man is as good as another. As 
to that one might answer with Beecher, ** that depends on who the other man 
is.'' As to the public, he is best who serves best. I am by no means so good 
as another who serves society and humanity better than I do or can. That other 
is the one that society can least spare. My limits are not to be imposed on 
another who can lift up where I can only weigh down. 

In truth, when we analyze it, any objection against the higher schools is an 
objection against all schools. For, first, there is no natural limit to the com- 
mon school. It may be one where only the merest elements are taught. On 
the other hand, the advanced common school of Prussia, of Massachusetts, or 
of Michigan oilers a comparatively liberal education. The common school then 
conforms to conditions of time and place^ and is of varying utility and power. 
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Still iu the heart of every common school system the objectionable inequality 
exists. The wants and attainments of all pnpils are not the same. The first 
operation of the rule that would limit edncation to such education as is accepted 
by all, would degrade our existing schools and forever bar all progress. 

The simple words of the Mayflower compact, which declare, as the object 
and end of the state, to frame just and equal laws for the public good, con- 
tain the marrow of all sound political philosophy. Civil rights should indeed 
be equal ; and the greatest of all these rights, both in the interest of the state 
and the individual, is that the opportunity should be equally open to every man 
and woman, to make the most of his or her gifts. 

Men are not, in intellectual gifts, a level plane. The needs, powers and 
aspirations of the mass cannot be the measure for all. No community can. be 
completely served or saved by the dead level. The best average intelligence 
needs impregnation from the superior intelligence of the best minds. The 
highest thought is necessary for the maturity of the common thought. It is 
the light and warmth of the preeminent minds, which, shining down into our 
midst and infusing the common mind, ripen the great harvests of civilization 
and progress. 

Nor can the influence of leading minds ever be dispensed with or supplied 
by common instruction. Though to the poet it has seemed that 

*^ The individual withers, and the world is more and more,^' 

Yet I think this is more apparent than real ; that it is because the general 
surface has risen and not because gifted, individual life is less powerful or less 
needed. 

Nor is partial growth enough. The state needs all the gifts and powers 
of all her children. She needs the whole of every man ; the whole that his 
expanded powers can make him. She must, therefore, hold open to all men 
and women the door by which they can come to their full estate. 

And why should not a man's education be the concern of the stete? We 
now know that his physical condition is a matter the state must inspect and 
guard. Air must not only be free ; it must be pure. Alleys and living honseB 
must not breed typhus or small-pox. Food shall not be adulterated. Water 
shall not be drawn from wells poisoned by steepings from city refuse, bat 
must be brought from nature's pure springs and reservoirs. Yet we live not 
by bread alone. 

Vice and ignorance are great social and political sores. They subsist and 
grow at the public cost. It is better to prevent than to pay. What builds so 
many barriers against vice and crime, or provides so many means of rescue, 
as education? 

Edncation does not draw the man within himself. Its function is to open to 
him a better understanding of all his relations in life. It enlarges his powers. 
It instructs him as to his duties. It unfolds to him his righto and it arms 
him for further defense. 

It is true that the highest education will be songht only by a few compara- 
tively. Only a few will thirst for it. Only a few are competent to acquire and 
use it. But of those who do so will be those whom the world most needs. 
Yet because there will be comparatively few who seek and use it, it does not 
thereby become a class privilege. Oenius and mental gifts are not hereditary. 
The divine spark drops into the homeliest cottages and into the obscurest cor- 
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ners. And for such the world's welfare demands that the door should be kept 
wide open. What I claim as just and equal in this behalf is that as the state 
is interested in the full mental growth of every child who seeks knowledge^ it 
shall afford to every child full opportunity to acquire it. It is equal because 
equally open to all. It is just because it promotes the power and welfare of all. 

I have said that learning is no class privilege, that it is no selfish pos- 
session. I gladly borrow the words of a scholarly statesman^ uttered last week 
in another place, ** What you gain," said he, ** to adorn and feed your mind, 
yon gain for all around you. When you use your property you take away its 
use from all others ; when you use your knowledge you can only do so by giv- 
ing it out to the community in which you live."* 

This diffusible quality of the use of knowledge is what gives places of learn- 
ing their great power in the world. And in our system of government it is 
what makes them so productive of good citizenship. 

We have seen that the objector's sole ground is that because his children 
do not want the higher education he ought not to be taxed for others. The 
objection might be unanswerable if the question were as narrow as he sees 
it. A wiser and deeper view would answer him out of the very warp and 
woof of his own daily life. He would know that the fruits of knowledge 
become the common heritage. He would know that they are indeed twice 
blessed — ^blessed to him who gives and him who takes. He would know that 
taxes to promote useful knowledge are indeed golden grain from which comes 
the best bread of his living. He would know that his family are better housed, 
better clothed and better taught ; that his reaper has replaced the sickle and 
cradle; that his thresher has superseded the flail; that his plow is better 
fashioned ; that he is better treated in sickness ; that he is better vindicated 
and defended in the courts, better ministered to in the church, and better rep- 
resented in the senate, because somebody's culture has been carried above the 
level. The dweller farthest inland cannot afford to put out the lamp lighted 
for the ship. The broad highway is built, not wholly at the cost of those who 
ride or carry, but that it may be a way for general business, commerce and 
defense. The same truth meets us at every step. We contribute to many 
things in which we take no share, except in the general good that results. In- 
deed the idea on which many public institutions rest is, that the service which 
they render is one which reaches the mass of private persons only as they share 
in the public welfare. 

The simple truth then is that the education of the common school, and of 
schools of higher learning, do not stand apart. They are really but parts of 
one system. One heart animates both; one vital current flows through both. 
Whatever injures either impairs the whole. Each pledges the health and use- 
fulness of the other. And I again praise the wisdom of our early statesmen, 
who, upon the broad base of an advanced system of common schools, reared 
this university to stand as a great beacon, streaming to our farthest horizon, 
with the purest and brightest light of learning. 

I have thus far only spoken of education as necessary to the safety of the 
state. Let us for a few moments look at it as it bears on the power of the 
state. ** Knowledge is itself power" is the well known aphorism. It is as 
true of nations as of individuals. Lord Bacon, its author, one of the wisest 
of thinkers and observers, has also declared that ''it is manifest that the Ro- 

• Governor Seymour. 
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mans never ascended to the height of empire till they had ascended to the height 
of other arts/' And some here will recall those nohle passages in which he 
celebrates, amidst the decay of everything else, the fertility and immortality 
of learning. *'Bnt the images/' says he, *^of men's wits and knowledges 
remain in books exempted from the wrong of time and capable of perpetnal 
renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called images, because they generate still, 
and cast their seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing infinite 
actions and opinions in succeeding ages. So, that if the invention of the 
ship was thought so noble, which carrieth riches and commodities from place 
to place and consociateth the most remote regions in participation of their fruits, 
how much more are letters to be magnified which, as ships, pass through the 
vast seas of time and make ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, il- 
luminations and inventions the one of the other." 

If learning can thus borrow the wisdom, illuminations and inventions of all 
ages, can thus cast its seeds into the minds of men, provoking and causing 
infinite actions and operations, it may be indeed truly said that '^ knowledge 
is itself power." 

There is a striking passage in Butler's analogy of the power of virtue. He 
supposes a community or state perfectly virtuous for a succession of ages, and 
shows how naturally it would rise to preeminence in moral and material 
power. '*It would plainly," he says, '*be superior to all others, and the 
world must come gradually under its empire ; not by means of ceaseless violence, 
but partly by what must be allowed to be just conquest, and partly by other 
kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to it through a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection one after another in successive exigencies." This 
is a charming picture, but I think not overdrawn. Perfect virtue is the fine 
fruit of perfect knowledge and wisdom. And were it possible to secure per- 
fect knowledge and wisdom, in civil rule, we should thereby lay the foundation 
of universal and eternal empire. 

We may not hope for perfect knowledge or wisdom, but knowledge is the 
path to wisdom and power. In the modern state, power sides with those who 
have the highest knowledge. The people who by their skill and insight com- 
mand the trade, commerce, and production of the world, command the world 
itself. The quiet but far-seeing power that dwells at St. Stephens or in 
Threadneedle street, is infinitely greater than the broad brute empire of the czar. 
The rule follows down to the citizen and soldier. The musket and bayonet is 
powerful just in proportion to the intelligence that guides it. Look at the late 
great wars in western Europe. Of the French army it is said that only 43 per 
cent, could write, while of the Grerman army 98 per cent, could write. This 
has led a great orator to say, ''In the great conflict between (Germany and 
Austria it was the German school house which destroyed the Austrian mili- 
tary forces. In the conflict between Germany and France it was again the 
school house which overthrew France." 

And yet it was not for want of lavish expenditure that the French armies 
failed. It is said that 00 per cent, of all her revenues is spent by France on 
her armaments, while only four per cent, is s^ient on education. Ijct France 
give 20 per cent, to instruction, and not only in war, but far better in peace, 
she may hope to see her eagles mount to the zenith. The same truth has been 
taught in our own home experience. At the outset of the rebellion the South 
sneered at the North as an emasculated race of tillers, traders, and artisans. 
In peaceful pursuits the taste for arms and their use had died out, and with 
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these it was thought manly courage had also died. And on the surface it so 
looked. There was no love of arms; no pride in military display. A meager 
militia fanned the ashes where no real fire remained. It so happened that 
during the year before the war I saw a good deal of Southern men. It was in 
vain that I remonstrated that it would not do to disparage the physical courage 
and aptitude for arms of any race of educated men. The proof, however, came 
swiftly. The instructed head and skilled hand showed themselves as much 
at home on the field as in the factory.* The school houses again wrote their 
lesson of mastery — a lesson usually taught in love, charity and beneficence — 
but written this time in fire and blood. 

But this overmastering power of knowledge and intelligence was still more im- 
pressively taught. Of the bravery and patriotic fire of the North I never had a 
doabt. What oppressed me was the apparent difi&culty of subduing and holding 
in subjection a territory so vast and so varied as the South, and inhabited by a 
proud and spirited people. I recalled all I knew of history, and it answered with 
little hope. I remembered that Washington, when pressed hardest, had re- 
solved, if need be, to retire to the fastnesses of the Alleghanies, convinced that 
he could there keep alive the fires of independence against the whole power of 
the British crown. As the forces of the world then were, he was right. Yet 
ninety years later the North hemmed in as with a girdle of fire that vast South- 
ern land, and then with lightning and steam furrowed and scourged it from 
center to circumference. It was the victory not of mere men but of the 
schools ; not of brute force and courage, but of these spiritualized and crowned 
with thought and knowledge. Neither Grant nor Sherman nor Farragut, were 
our greatest leaders. For above them, leading our leaders, were Fulton and 
Stephenson, Morse and Ericsou, marshalling the irresistible forces and engine- 
ry of this warfare, the steamer, the railway, the telegraph, and the ironclad. 
These we^e the forces that saved this union, and the victory of the union was 
the v'ctory o«: the highest thought and science of modern times. 

I cannot pursue these thoughts. I must, however, add that while it is clear 
thaii f ducalion arms and qualifies a people for the highest triumphs and successes 
in w« ', this is not the highest stage of its power. War at best is the offspring 
cf the old barbarism from which we slowly emerge. The promise of peace on 
earth will surely be fulfilled. In the eye of infinite reason I doubt not that 
the skill and heroism that has covered any inhospitable land with refined and 
happy homes, or has wliitened rocky and cold seas with a hardy, chivalrous, 
and nourishing commerce, shines with a glory greater than rests on any battle- 
field on earth. The policy that shall rear statesmen to whom peace and right 
is the supreme interest of the state, to whom national injustice is the highest 
national dishonor, to whom any victory is but spoil unless it vindicates the 
right, to whom politics are a science above the arts of the demagogue, who 
can secure the steady reign of the natural laws of public finance and econ- 
omy, and dispel the sophisms and delusions that often wreck and always 
threaten legitimate business, who can so arrange the order of capital and labor 
that harmony and cooperation shall supercede menace, who can lighten the 
necessity of toil to the limits of wholesome industry, who can teach society 
how to eradicate disease or to curb its ravages, and who can broaden the path- 

* When Baltimore was seizod by a rebel mob at the oiitlreak of the war, and the Massachusetts 
Tolnntecrs were obliged to approach Washington by wny of Annapolis, ther found the railroad 
destroyed, the track torn up, and the engines dismantled. At General Butlers call, there stepped 
from the ranks workmen skilled in every department of machinery and railroad work, and the 
railroad and its equipment was restored almost as fast as ih3 troops could march. 
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way to culture to serve the needs and wants of all, is, I profoundly believe, bet- 
ter than a system that breeds generals, though as great as Caesar or Napoleon. 

There is another field which the line of our thought tempts us to enter, but 
where we must be content with the merest glance. The demand for material 
work in the world is not diminished by the forces that science has brought 
under man's dominion. Newton is said to have described his own discoveries 
as but a child's gathering of curious shells on the sea-shore. Such, I think, 
is the feeling of every true explorer. Nature still abounds in forces not yet 
subdued to human use. We know not what may now stand waiting at the 
door. Edison has lately startled us with a new world, the possibilities of 
which no one can yet define. 

Nature certainly has neither weariness nor poverty. It is only a question 
whether we can bring under our dominion her boundless powers and fertility. 
Is it too much to hope that we may yet attain such mastery, that the abund- 
ance which nature often throws down with prodigal hands shall be made cer- 
tain and constant at our bidding? If this can be secured, is it too much to hope 
that human wisdom can devise such wise order of distribution, that want and 
poverty shall cease, and the shameful selfishness of inordinate accumulations 
become impossible? I confess that I have sometimes thought that along this 
path would be found the solution of social problems which now grow more and 
more onerous and menacing. At any rate, whatever may be the solution, I 
am sure it must be found by the movement of society in an ascending and not 
in a descending plane. And this movement calls for the best minds, tl^ largest 
men that the best education can give to the world. But time will not permit 
me to pursue this farther. To sum up here, our propositions are : 

1. That education is the duty of the free state, because necessary to its safety. 

2. That the higher education is but a necessary part of any sufficient system 
of education. 

3. That historically, Michigan is pledged to provide for and maintain this 
complete system of education. 

4. That it enhances the power and the welfare of the state in peace and in 
war. 

5. That only by this means can we hope for that conquest over the forces of 
nature so necessary for the safety of society. 

6. That this university is not only the consummation of what has been done^ 
but the promise of what shall be done by Michigan in the great duty of offer* 
ing her children the privileges of the most liberal instruction. 

And here let us turn back a little in our path. We have seen how rapid the 
university was in its development. In the fall of 1850, the medical school wae 
opened, to be followed nine years later with the law school. In 1851, there 
were 159 students ; In 1860, 519 ; in five years more the number had risen to 
1,000; and in 1872, to over 1,200. As they were gathered from many states 
it is apparent how the circle of its fame and influence had widened. How is it 
now equipped for its future work? How is it furnished with teachers, booki» 
collections, apparatus, laboratories, and the other means which measure itl ;j 
teaching power? It has an active corps of about 75 teachers. The libraiy 
contains in all, about 33,000 volumes. There is a valuable museum of anatomy 
and materia medica. An ample and growing geological collection. A zoologi^ 
ical collection, said in some respects to be superior to any other in this country 
Creditable collections of botany, archeology, and art. A most thorough! 
equipped general laboratory, with three other special laboratories. A fine at- 
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tronomical observatory. And, finaHy, hospitals for clinical stady and practice. 

This, of conrse> is the briefest outline of the institution of learning to which 
yre pay honor to-day. In three short decades it has done its work so well that 
it has won a name that I think the people will not willingly let die. It exists 
in no hostile jealousy, but in generous sympathy and emulation for whatever 
is best done elsewhere. 

But it may be asked does not this impose a heavy burthen of taxation? Even 
were it so, would this be a fatal objection? Would not the just inquiry be, is 
it fairly worth its cost? There are few great blessings which come without cost. 
Nature is the only free almoner ; to write and to read even, does not come 
by nature, whatever any Dofi:berry may say. Let us count the cost. First, 
however, we must put one side the university fund, for the revenue from thifl 
is its own. In 1838, to launch the university the state made a loan of $100,- 
000> which seems to have been all repaid. I think no other money aid was 
granted till 1867, when an annuity of $15,000 was voted by the legisla- 
ture. In 1873, by the grant of a tax of the one-twentieth of one mill, the 
amount was raised to about $31,000. In 1875, special appropriations of 
about $20,000 a year were added for new schools of instruction, and also a 
specific grant of about $26,000 for improvements on the university property. 
In 1877, further appropriations were made of $27,000 for that year, and $22,- 
500 for the year 1878. It gives me pleasure to recite this generous public aid. 
But surely this is not a burthen. It is but a pittance from the great wealth of 
the people ; it is but a trifling share of the public revenue, and every dollar is 
certainly thrice repaid. 

The equalized assessment roll of the state fixes the taxable property of the 
State at this time at $630,000,000. The real value of this property can hardly 
be less than three times that sum. But suppose it be only $1,500,000,000. A 
tax of one-thirtieth of one mill would give $50,000, or an annuity about equal 
to the largest annual aid ever granted to the university. 

It should shame us to call this a burthen. It is but the sowing of a handful 
of seed that we may gather the full sheaves of a precious harvest. Let us reflect 
on the broad stream of wholesome influence carried hence yearly by accom- 
plished and aspiring young men. Are we proud of our wise and intelligent 
public opinion? Is it not largely moulded and purified by men trained here? 
Are we proud of the charity and humane providence of our institutions? Is 
not their best guide and defense the liberal learning of this place? Do all our 
varying religious creeds, casting out uncharitableness, unite to sweeten so- 
cle^? Is not much of this due to the tolerant and catholic spirit which 
reigns like a benediction here? Does every calling, every industry, every art 
among us feel the power of knowledge? Is it not because they are raised 
and led by standards held up here? Do we count the thmgs that give us re- 
nown abroad? What of Michigan is so well and widely known as this 
TiniverBity? 

This is what has been done and is to-day doing through this university. 
And the changes lately announced here in the methods of instruction, seem to 
me most wise. They open to each student the path to which his tastes and 
gifts invite him, and take from him the fetters of the old class routine. They 
will give, it seems to me, the impulse of a freer life and of increased power. 

It should be our aim that this house of learning should, indeed, be set on a hill, 
that its light cannot be hid. Its doors should be wide open to the four side& 
of heaven, that whoso will may enter and find the help of knowledge. I would 
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that there should be no young man or young woman in the state who shall 
really desire an education in any useful secular science^ calling, art or industry, 
who may not find here the amplest instruction. 

It is sometimes complained that youth from other states flock hither for edu- 
cation. For my part I rejoice that it is so. What splendid testimony to the 
work done here ! What though they return to their own homes? They do 
not rob us by what they carry away. They are but ships, to use the imagery 
of Lord Bacon, which carry riches and commodities and consociate remote 
regions in the participation of fruits. Wherever they go they go not only bet- 
ter equipped for good and true service for mankind, but also as heralds of 
the learning and power of this university. Indeed, I can conceive no nobler 
destiny for this university than that it should rise to such true eminence as to 
draw votaries from the wide world ; that it should hold its lamp of learning so 
high, so bright, so full, that scholars from all lands should come hither to 
share its beams. 

*^ Hither, as to their fountains, other stars 
Bepairing, in their golden urns draw light." 

It was once gallantly said of a noble and inspiring woman that to have loved 
her was to a worthy man a liberal education. So would I have it here. I would 
have such power dwell here that to have studied in its halls and breathed its 
atmosphere should ennoble with a broader and higher life. 

GEiirrLEMEK Segekts ! My final word is to you : In the care of this univer- 
versity, the care of maintaining and advancing the highest forms of education 
in Michigan is entrusted to your hands. !No more sacred trust can ever be 
given you. I invoke for it your utmost fidelity and wisdom. Let no personal 
or selfish interest divide your counsels or betray your judgments. Let those 
who were its founders and those who have been its guardians in the past be 
your models. Let not one jot or tittle fail of the high hope and noble spirit 
with which the university was founded. Oive generous sympathy and help to 
the lofty aims which now possess it. Let it keep full step with the Best thought, 
enlightenment and progress of the world. Jealously guard and maintain it as 
a great school for true science, knowledge and virtue, a nurse and monitor of 
free ideas and enlightened citizenship, and Michigan will forever cherish it as 
Us chief ornament and defense — decus et ttUamen. 



